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“QNLY THE EDUCATED SHALL BE FREE”! 


By SIDNEY J. FRENCH 
Colgate University 


Some two thousand years ago the philosopher, Epictetus, had 
this to say about education: 


The Ruler has said that only the free shall be educated, but God 
has said that only the educated shall be free. 


“Only the educated shall be free.” What does this philosophy 
mean today? 

A prominent Russian scientist announces a change of a con- 
viction based on more than half a century of careful study and ob- 
servation by himself, by contemporaries and predecessors to con- 
form to a pronouncement of his government. By this simple 
means the government of the U.S.S.R. negates half a century of 
careful scientific work in the study of heredity, environment, and 
acquired characteristics. In a similar way and with similar re- 
sults the Nazi regime of Germany promulgated the theory of the 
master race. Thus in Russia today as in Germany of yesterday a 
totalitarian government determines what the findings of scholar- 
ship shall be. Can there be either education or freedom when such 
doctrines can be successfully imposed upon whole nations of 
peoples in the face of objective scientific findings to the contrary? 

In the case of Russia today this perversion of scholarship is well 
known and understandable. It was not so understandable in the 
case of Germany and was, therefore, the more alarming, because 
the Germans were among the most civilized of the peoples of the 
modern world. Despite that fact there is evidence that many sup- 
posedly educated men in Germany affirmed the validity of pro- 
nouncements by the Nazi regime contrary to the findings of ob- 


, ' Adapted from an address given at the opening Summer Convocation, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York, July 8, 1948. 
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jective scholarship. Despite the civilization of the German 
people, the Nazi regime was able to gain a sufficient degree of ac- 
ceptance of its basic philosophy to win the power to govern, to 
launch, and to conduct with amazing efficiency a war of aggression 
the ending of which cost the world millions of lives, billions of 
dollars, and placed civilization itself in jeopardy. 

It seems clear that the acceptance by the German people of the 
Nazi philosophy or their indifference to or unawareness of the im- 
plications of this philosophy until after the regime had achieved 
power indicates a fundamental weakness in their education in its 
relation to freedom. Since we in the Western world do regard 
freedom as important, it is well that we scrutinize our education 
with an eye to its relation to the development of the concepts and 
the ideals of freedom and the capacity to work in a free society in 
the interests of freedom. 


Il 


We are proud of the quantitative growth of our educational 


system. The statistics indicate how far we have come. High 
school enrollment has increased more than ten-fold in the forty- 
seven years since the turn of the century, from eleven per cent of the 
youth of high school age in 1900 to more than seventy-five per 
cent in 1947. Likewise, higher education has increased ten-fold 
in the forty-seven years, an increase from four per cent of the 
youth of college age to something approximating thirty per cent 
today. The amazing total of nearly two and a half million stu- 
dents in college is a record we might well be proud of! 

Further, if the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education is to be taken literally, we are not even close to the satu- 
ration point, but will find ourselves with almost double this num- 
ber at the end of adozen more years. The goal set by the Commis- 
sion is four million six hundred thousand, by 1960, or close to 
fifty per cent of the total youth of college age. 

As members of Western culture we welcome this increase. 
Every educable youth in our democracy should have the opportu- 
nity{to go as far as his intelligence will carry him. Our whole 
tradition and heritage point in this direction. 
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But the real concern of the colleges should not be the quantity 
of higher education provided; it must be the gua/ity. If our col- 
leges are to be looked upon as so many factories, or even handi- 
craft shops, turning out so many units of well-tailored, carefully 
built, uniformly tested, and intelligent robots, the job can be done. 
We have merely to double the size of the factory, increase the work- 
ing force by one-hundred per cent—or work overtime—and turn 
out twice as many units—built from prewar patterns. 

But even modern industry turning out automatic washing 
machines does not operate without some attention to improve- 
ment. There is the department which puts more and better gadg- 
ets on the machine and at the same time simplifies its operation. 
On a still higher level in industry are development and research de- 
partments dealing with more fundamental problems. On the 
highest level is creative research in science from which will spring 
the new technological products of the future. Industry ploughs 
back into its production a sizable amount of profit for improve- 
ment and research. Education, has no profits to plough back and 
seemingly, therefore, must be content to carry on without improve- 
ment or educational research—except in those rare instances where 
it refuses to remain inert in spite of lack of funds. 

To continue to operate our outworn educational machines at 
more than capacity without opportunity for normal repairs, much 
less improvement, is to invite an inferior product and a wholesale 
breakdown. 

The college curriculum of the early years of this country was 
developed to meet the needs of the few to provide leadership of the 
many. In scope and content it provided the perspective essential 
to freedom. Those who went to college at this time were for the 
most part preparing for a learned profession. As enrollment in 
colleges increased, it was thought that the classical curriculum of 
the early American college should be modified to meet the needs of 
changing conditions. It became apparent that not all of the many 
students who were enrolling in colleges possessed the qualifications 
for admission to a learned profession. Furthermore, the opportu- 
nities for a livelihood in the learned professions for the increasingly 
large number seeking admission were limited sharply. It seemed 
wise, therefore, to discourage all but the exceptional students 
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from preparing for a learned profession and to provide a curric- 
ulum that would be appropriate for the great mass of students. 
The result has been the near annihilation of the classical curric- 
ulum and its replacement with a multitude of “practical” 
courses to provide trained—not necessarily educated—person- 
nel. Increasingly our schools and colleges are stressing voca- 
tional training to the detriment of liberal education in the 
sense that that term was once understood. But the need for 
liberal education remains; the perspective it provides is essential 
to freedom. Higher education must be far more than vocational; 
it must offer more than a better opportunity to earn a living. It 
must have in it those attributes which are conducive to the de- 
velopment of the concepts and ideals of freedom. It must take 
cognizance of the complex world in which we live, a world in which 
there are competing ideologies, and must be of a kind to provide in- 
sight into and understanding of these complexities, including the 
competing ideologies. Whatever the specialized area of higher 
education may be, it must in the jnterest of freedom take cogni- 
zance of the relationship of specialization to citizenship in a free 


society. 


Ill 


We are, according to Sumner Slichter, rapidly moving from a 
capitalistic to alaboristic democracy. There isno return to the old 
days—good or bad, depending on the viewpoint—and in private 
enterprise the word “private’’ has lost so much of its original 
meaning that we might well substitute “cooperative” or some more 
descriptive word. This shift means that labor must come into an 
age of public responsibility equivalent to that once occupied by 
management. The problem is essentially one of human relations 
where labor and management sit down to find intelligent answers 
to their problems. Education for both management and labor 
needs to find the ingredients which will permit and enhance such 
intelligent cooperation if we are to continue to have any freedom of 
enterprise under either capitalistic or laboristic democracy. 

But more critical by far is the challenge faced today by the whole 
of Western Civilization. Are we capable of leading the world, as 
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we must if Western Civilization is worth saving and if the attempt 
is to be made at all? Have we the maturity and the understand- 
ing to meet the challenge of Communism? Whether we can suc- 
ceed—or even survive—in maintaining a civilization based on the 
dignity, importance, and freedom of the individual depends in 
large measure on what we can do about it through education. 
Facts will not do it; slogans and wishful thinking will not do it. 
Keeping still about our virtues will not do it. The continuance of 
traditional patterns of education will not do it. 

If we agree with Arnold Toynbee’s analysis of the rise and fall of 
civilizations, we find that our Western Civilization is now at the 
very critical stage when action at the spiritual level becomes essen- 
tial to survival. Societies disintegrate as the creative impulses of 
genius fail to respond to new challenges. Such failure is all too 
often due to attempts to solve new problems in old frameworks and 
with old methods on a physical rather than a mora/ plane. Even 
as tradition makes for greatness so, too, it stifles change and may 
lead to decay. Our national traditions, based on eighteenth cen- 
tury wisdom, great as that was, can be made to work in the twenti- 
eth century only by interpretation based on twentieth century 
conditions, changed as they are. 

Unless we can recognize and interpret the physical and social 
revolution now encompassing us, and seek solutions on the moral 
plane through reinterpretation of traditions, the high motives of 
the founders of the nation will never suffice to carry us through this 
crisis. If we attempt to retain the status quo by making only 
those minimum physical adjustments forced upon us, we have lost 
the spiritual drive which our forefathers had and which alone can 
prevent our civilization from falling as Rome—and others—did 
before it. 


IV 


What specifically has this to do with higher education? It has 
to do with a guality of education which can provide that spiritual 
drive—a quality which supplements learning with understanding. 
Not that our education must become a series of moral precepts or 
slogans about the greatness of Western democracy. Indeed, quite 
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the opposite. Above and beyond the value of learning as related 
to profession or vocation or to the pleasurable accomplishments of 
scholarship, there is today a spiritual need for the type of educa- 
tion for responsible living which brings understanding, redirects the 
thinking, comprehension, and feeling of people; gives them insight 
into their relationships with others and understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities in this crowded, dangerous world. It is, in short, 
education for comprehension in which judgment and values rather 
than the acquisition of facts receive the emphasis. 

Education, bound by the sort of tradition which was once great, 
has hardly dared to attempt this new sort of a job; and when it has, 
has too often failed, as Nathaniel Cantor points out in his recent 
book, The Dynamics of Learning: 


For the vast majority of students, however, who pass through 
the various levels of education, fundamental changes in basic 
attitudes of childhood and adolescence do not occur. Education 
has not helped them to outgrow opinions formed early.—[It] has 
not succeeded in creating the kind of disinterested self-discipline 


which provides a man with balance and perspective so that he can 


become self-critical, change, and adjust. 


Traditionally, American colleges, like those institutions of Western 
Europe from which they gained their impetus, have regarded their 
function to be primarily that of disseminating—and gathering— 
knowledge rather than providing insight. They have done this 
job rather well. But with the increase of knowledge has also come 
the dissection and specialization of knowledge into an infinite 
variety of microscopic bits such that the student often finds him- 
self confronting a smorgasbord of education which he swallows 
without taste or thought of balance. Conversely he may often 
confine his eating to one dish only, with equal lack of balance or 
understanding of the function of intellectual food. 

If the colleges are to undertake a different type of education 
which emphasizes values and understanding in place of or in addi- 
tion to knowledge, there is need to look well beyond the curriculum 
and into techniques of instruction. It is unfortunately true that 
American college educators spend inordinate amounts of time re- 
organizing curricula but almost none in examining their teaching 
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techniques. This weakness can be laid largely at the door of the 
graduate schools training teachers. So long as the college teacher’s 
union card consists of a Ph.D. in subject matter plus the unsup- 
ported assumption that such a qualified candidate is a priori a 
teacher, there is not much that can be done about it. The foremost 
problem is to make the teacher understand somehow that the most 
important part of his job is neither the dissemination of information 
nor the production of research papers, but imstead the skillful and 
sympathetic guidance of students in developing their own under- 
standings. 

Crowding the campuses of our country today are two and a half 
million eager-beavers taking dutiful notes on /ectures in Anthro- 
pology I, History II, Chemistry III, and Psychology IV—or some 
similarly unrelated series of courses. In some instances the “‘class”’ 
may number a thousand or more. At night the lesson may be 
studied and if conditions make it possible there may follow the 
next morning a recitation or even discussion of the assigned lesson— 
largely an interchange of questions between teacher and student— 
to determine whether the “‘lesson’”’ has been studied and the “‘prin- 


ciples” learned. The examination consists of regurgitation, in 
slightly altered form, of the contents swallowed. Most of the dis- 
cussable factors are eliminated; they must be, because in fifty 


minutes the lesson must be “covered.” Facts are condensed and 
history foreshortened—if included at all—in order to accomplish 
more “learning.” By what right, or rhyme, or reason can we call 
this an education? Is it anything more than an isolated series of 
informational exercises? The student listens to—and records 
dutifully in his notebook—conclusions and predigested judgments, 
but what can he do about them? The curse of higher education 
seems to be our frenzied desire to digest all the world’s available 
material on a subject and pass on only the conclusions—which are 
bound therefore to seem arbitrary—to the students. We pay ar- 
dent lip-service to teaching students to think, but wherein lies the 
thinking in this sort of education? 

More by far will come out of the informal midnight “bull” 
sessions between students—and therein lies a clue for the educator. 
The classroom should be the informal meeting ground where stu- 
dent argues with student; where ideas are not dismissed by the 
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teacher because they may be immature or based on insufficient 
facts. There is no greater thrill than to make a discovery, how- 
ever insignificant it may be, and even if it has been made before, if 
it comes from one’s own doing. It should be the function of the 
classroom to promote such discoveries. Problems—as real as they 
can be made—should form the basis of the student’s activity. If 
these lead in turn to further study of facts, principles and con- 
clusions, well and good. The student then feels a live need for 
them. But the problem should never become the mere illustra- 
tion of a principle, lest the student lose the motivation to “discover.” 

The teacher should be neither an authoritarian ruler nor a 
fountainhead of wisdom, but rather a moderator and guide. In 
such atmosphere the student becomes an individual with some- 
thing important to do. He is no longer a passive learner, but a 
dynamic contributor. He learns to think because it is essential to 
this type of intereducation; he learns to weigh words and ideas, 
consider the opinions of others, and understand something of why 
human beings disagree on many matters. He is gaining insight 
into his own biases, the effect of his home environment, his re- 
ligious training and his national origin. He is filling in a back- 
ground of knowledge for himself because without it he cannot 
satisfy his understanding of the problems about him. _In short, he 
is gaining that “‘disinterested self-discipline which will provide him 
with balance and perspective” —and the spiritual and moral drive 
to analyze, understand, and even, perchance, reorient and thereby 
save Western Civilization. 

There is little new in all this. Comenius said three centuries ago, 
“Let the main object of this, our didactic, be as follows: To seek 
and find a method of instruction by which teachers may teach less, 
but learners may learn more.”” What Comenius means today is 
that the teacher should learn how to keep his mouth more firmly 
closed in the classroom. 

It can be argued that not all areas of college work lend them- 
selves to such type of instruction. Perhaps not, but if we search 
diligently, disinterestedly—and unobstructed by tradition—we are 
bound to find that far more of them than we now think will lend 
themselves to methods calculated to increase interlearning and 
self-evaluation. The real job is to break clean with tradition. 
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Too few teachers, once in the groove, are willing to make the break. 

This is the present dilemma of higher education. How can we 
double the enrollment and at the same time provide a quality of 
education so important to man’s progress in Western Civilization? 
If it were merely a matter of dollars we might well say, let the 
government provide the funds. After all, education for responsible 
freedom is, in the most fundamental sense, our first line of Western 
defense. But, even if it were possible to convince the people and 
through them the government of any such necessity, there is no 
possibility that the problem would thereby be solved. It is far 
more complex than that. 

If there is no single or simple way out of our dilemma, there are 
at least many educational signposts indicating directions. We 
need first of all to overhaul our programs for educating college 
teachers; we need to find new objectives for higher education in a 
day when education of necessity has taken on new meanings. We 
need to find the teachers willing and eager to experiment in new 
techniques of teaching who can and will spread the gospel of under- 
standing by example. 

We need, too, in these days when thirty thousand students are 
often gathered together in one institution, to consider the problem 
of decentralization. Great size need not, of itself, stultify excellent 
teaching and experimental techniques, but it is quite apt to do so, 
particularly when closely associated with graduate schools. So 
strong has become the tradition that scholars must not let teaching 
interfere with scholarship, that some of the poorest college teach- 
ing is to be found in the greatest universities. There is, likewise, a 
great temptation to resort to large lectures and leave the so-called 
‘ discussion sections to graduate assistants whose prime interest is 
not teaching but tucking away the Ph.D. Large universities are 
too often overweighted, if not controlled, by those synthetic orga- 
nisms called departments which place vested interests and depart- 
mental prestige ahead of anything which could make sense out of 
either an integrated educational program or the improvement of 
educative processes. Since when have the problems of real life 
come wrapped up in such queer academic parcels? Understand- 
ing of the real educational problem needs to begin with the teacher, 
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himself—and either by-pass or envelop those departments which 
insist upon their vested and traditional “rights.” 

We can double our equipment and facilities; we can double the 
number of teachers and thus provide a one hundred per cent in- 
crease in college enrollment. We can “educate’’—if that is the 
word—fifty per cent or more of our young people through the col- 
lege years. But unless the gua/ity of that education is markedly 
changed we will assuredly find that the educated are far from free. 
We may, indeed, find ourselves with a frustrated generation—not 
because there are too few jobs to go around, but because there is too 
little wisdom included in education to meet critical world problems 
on a spiritual plane. 

To do all that needs doing requires money—more of it than’ we 
had ever imagined; it will require financial support in the form of 
higher local taxes, increased state spending, federal subsidy, and 
free contributions from labor, capital, industry, and the public. 


Where does the independent liberal college fit into this picture? 
Or doesn’t it? Is higher education to become entirely a matter of 
public ownership and operation because of the cost, or can the 
voluntary association find ways to maintain itself, too? The 
elimination of the independent liberal college would truly be a 
disaster to American education. It is in these colleges that ex- 
perimental educational work can be piloted. In them, too, vested 
departmental interests are not deep-rooted; they are primarily 
teaching institutions, with research and scholarship recognized 
but not dominant. They are receptive to new ideas and qualified 
to carry on coordinated educational experiments. They are not 
subject to political pressures and their very smallness lends the air 
of informality conducive to better techniques in teaching. Operat- 
ing in many instances on a shoestring, they are tough and refuse 
to die; their very toughness in adversity gives them the courage to 
experiment. 

The solution of our educational problems will not be found in the 
elimination of the independent college but in its strengthening so 
that it can do its share in the important job lying before education 
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in today’s crisis. This requires both moral support and financial 
assistance. Old sources of financial aid have largely disappeared 
in this changing world. The wealthy individual philanthropist 
must be replaced by an equally responsible public including labor, 
capital, corporate industry, alumni, and government. To be 
worthy of such assistance the independent college must continue to 
show that it is a leader, always ready to experiment in creative edu- 
cation. It must not follow the all too popular trend of the day; 
it must remain small. Those who have faith in the independent 
colleges believe in all sincerity that the path of higher education 
must ot be that of state and federal operation alone, but rather 
that of joint responsibility with voluntary enterprise. 

The Federal Government can, however, be of assistance to the 
independent colleges in promoting the needed revolution in higher 
education through the granting of funds for research and experi- 
mentation in teaching. The Office of Naval Research and many 
other government agencies now grant funds for research in basic 
science to nongovernmental institutions. Is there any good reason 
why the government should not, in an equally far-sighted move to- 
ward ultimate national defense and the preservation of Western 
Civilization, provide for the creative research so greatly needed to 
improve the gua/ity of higher education? This could and should 
be done through the establishment of a National Foundation of 
Education with funds available to private and public institutions 
alike. If, in these critical times, we are to have a National 
Science Foundation—which seems likely—to provide funds for the 
search for basic scientific truths, can we do less than as much in the 
search for ways to make education vital and meaningful to the 
survival of our culture? 

Through coordinated efforts of government and public and pri- 
vate educational enterprises we can still find the way to a twentieth 
century moral and spiritual level equivalent to that which moti- 
vated the founders of this nation. But only if we make the neces- 
sary spiritual effort can we move forward against the tide of crisis 
which promises to blot out Western Civilization, if not for us, then 
for our immediate children. The effort cannot await the coming 
of tomorrow; it must be undertaken today and its proportions 
need to be those of a crusade. 
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To add the modernness of Toynbee to the agelessness of Epicte- 
tus we may well say in this modern world: Only the free can be 
educated, but only the ¢ru/y educated will find the spiritual spark 
of genius and morality necessary to remain free. 


OUR STAKE IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 


By LESLIE L. HANAWALT 
Wayne University 


From time to time the pages of this Bud/etin have carried articles 
dealing with the way to find deans and presidents, and the care and 
feeding of these after they are found. I propose to descend to 
less exalted circles and discuss the procurement of a type of per- 
sonnel much more numerous and often much more intimately re- 
lated to the regular work of teaching departments; namely, what 
may be called secondary administrators, such as chairmen of 
academic counselors, assistant deans, admissions officers, directors 
of student activities, assistants to the Dean or the President, 
registrars, directors of extension or adult education work, and 
academic advisors for veterans. 

Where to find these officers has always been a problem; but the 
postwar years have increased greatly the number of such personnel 
needed. College departments have been raided so often that many 
chairmen and deans are dismayed at the result. Yet the need is 
real, and the men and women able to do administrative jobs well 
are few. 

My thesis is that the providing of personnel for this large area 
of work is one of the most important and difficult problems that 
face colleges and universities, especially large institutions; and, 
more particularly, that it should be a matter of deep concern to 
college teachers and their departments. It is not something that 
university professors can afford to shrug off onto the shoulders of 
“the administration.”! 

1 As one who in 26 years on college faculties has spent 16 years in regular teaching 
plus heavy committee work, five years as Admissions officer of a large university, 
and, currently, three years as head of a teaching department, I can, perhaps, for 
the moment put on the mantle of an authority regarding matters that lie on the 


indistinct border line between teaching and managing. And the statement that I 


have been fairly happy in all these jobs may to some extent free me from suspicion 
of over-much bias. 
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The first mental barrier that I meet in presenting this thesis to 
my professor colleagues is one of terminology: the habit of lumping 
together all nonteaching and nonresearch personnel as “the ad- 
ministration.” The second barrier is an attitude: the common 
feeling or assumption that “the administration” is alien, foreign, 
different, irrelevant to the main business of the college, and 
probably inimical to the best interests of teachers. The work done 
by “administrators,” and the procurement of people to do it, are 
matters that professors don’t wish to be bothered with—in fact 
they wish to avoid them (aside from tidbits of gossip) as they would 
an area of noxious infection. And when an occasional teacher is 
careless and becomes infected to the point of turning “‘adminis- 
trator,” professors half-turn away in loathing, though they cannot 
quite resist the desire to watch how the fascinating disease will 
develop. 

I should like to insist that this is all nonsense. And it will be 
seen as nonsense if the professor will ask himself a few simple ques- 
tions about his work: 


Do I care what kind of people have charge of applying admission 
standards and admitting students to my college for me to teach? 

Do I care who makes up their program of study and advises 
them vocationally? 

What attitude should the person have who will do the adminis- 
trative — on such budget items as laboratory equipment, 


library allocation, student load, and special rooms in new buildings? 

Does it matter to me what kind of wisdom and character go into 
the academic disciplining of students who have trouble in my 
classes? 

What quality of mind and personality do I want in the people 
who meet and advise with my students’ parents? 

What sort of person do I want to represent me in contacts with 
high-school principals and teachers, the people who prepare my 
students for college? 

Who can give the wisest counsel to my students regarding their 
publications, their fraternities and sororities, and their student 
government? 

Who should manage the financial aids intended for excellent 
students needing help—often, in the long run, the most important 
students in the college? Who should locate and encourage these 
students, especially in their first two years? 


a 
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Obviously no college teacher—certainly no good teacher of under- 
graduates—will profess indifference to these matters. They affect 
the very heart of a teacher’s work, the students whom, by his 
teaching, he is trying to enlighten and discipline and shape. In 
many institutions, a given student’s attitude toward his work and 
toward the university may be determined more by the treatment 
he receives from administrative personnel than by his contact with 
any single teacher. A decision made in an admissions office is 
apt to affect a young man’s life critically; and it will make a differ- 
ence, one way or the other, in the handling of 35 classes in the 
college over the following four years. Advice given by an assistant 
dean, or a penalty imposed by him, may affect a student’s life and 
that of his family, for good or ill, more than anything that teachers 
can do. Opportunity offered in a wisely guided student play or 
glee club or newspaper may “bring out” a student whose self- 
estimate otherwise would never have permitted him to make his 
full mark in the world. Students are not segmented intellects 
but total persons, who have total life-problems to solve, who must 
be helped to an over-view of their minds, their general abilities, 
their prospects. This is not a job for specializing professors, 
or any other one type of person, to do alone, even if they could and 
would. It requires a wide variety of university staff, among them 
the administrative personnel who are the subject of this paper. 

In a word, then, if a professor thinks about functions rather than 
office titles within his college or university, about young human 
beings who need to be guided and disciplined wisely in the critical 
period of their lives rather than about staff prerogatives, he will 
minimize the distinction between “administrator” and “‘pro- 
fessor,”” and will think in terms of a team. 

This matter of attitude is basic in the problem I am presenting; 
and hence, without laboring the point, I should like to state one 
other observation: that the change of attitude from separatism to 
unity needs to be made fully as much by teaching professors as by 
their colleagues who are engaged in management. My experience 
is that an assistant dean or admissions officer is not apt to forget 
the importance of the teacher or to harbor antagonism toward 
him. Quite the opposite, in fact. But teachers, partly from a 
feeling that they don’t know exactly what the administrator is up 


\ 
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to, partly because they feel that he has been elevated above them, 
tend to show a mingling of suspicion, antagonism, and impatience 
that makes cooperation difficult. The many exceptions to these 
general statements are obvious; but no experienced person will 
argue, I think, that the generalizations are not true in the main; 
and no one will argue that understanding and cooperation within 
the university are of little import.! 


Sources of Personnel Recruitment 


Three sources have commonly furnished secondary administra- 
tive personnel. The oldest of these is that indefinite category of 
people, to be found in most universities, who are more or less on the 
teaching faculty but have entered it by a side door—the academic 
fringe, so to speak, though some of them are very able people. 
They have come in through an academy now discontinued, or an 
administrative office now discontinued or reorganized or merged 
into something else, or a special bureau or institute. They have 
some preparation for teaching in a department, sometimes very 
good preparation, but they have not, because of other duties, 
“kept up” in their fields. Their habits of work have necessarily 
grown so different from those of the study, teaching, and writing 
required of the full-fledged career professor that they do not quite 
“fit into” the teaching department; and sometimes their annual 
salaries, which have extended over a twelve-month year, make a 
problem when they enter the nine-month department. It often 
seems that the experience and ability they have developed in their 
other jobs are not being fully used in teaching. They are likely 
to do little or no research in their teaching field. For all these 
reasons, they cause promotion problems. 

When a vacancy in secondary administration occurs, it is natural, 
therefore, to turn to such a person as a solution of several problems 
simultaneously; and often this has worked out well. I would sug- 
gest, however, that this resource cannot in the future be counted 
on as a matter of policy. For one thing, the supply is uncertain, 
and, indeed, has been exhausted in many colleges, as is natural 

! An excellent discussion of the psychological differences between teaching and 


administrative work is Professor Claude C, Bowman’s article in the Winter, 1946 
issue of this Bu/letin, “The Administrator and the Professor.” 
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when institutions become older, larger, and better staffed. For 
another, it will happen too often that assignments will be made be- 
cause they are convenient rather than because they are wise. 

A second source of personnel in recent years is graduate schools 
of Business Administration or Education which train majors in such 
courses of study as administration, guidance, testing, and evalua- 
tion. For some assignments, naturally, people from this source 
are the obvious choice. But it has always been felt and will con- 
tinue to be felt, particularly in colleges of Arts and Sciences, that 
the products of these schools are not good choices for the appoint- 
ments that I described at the outset, for several reasons. One is 
that they are apt to be younger and less experienced in life, and 
thus less predictable as to the probable effects of responsibility 
upon them, than is necessary for the job to be done. Another is 
that their whole training and orientation is likely to have been 
toward a point of view, and toward a field of work (such as business 
or industry or public schools) which is largely irrelevant to, or at 
least very different from, that of handling college students. But 
the biggest reason is that colleges feel strongly that people in such 
posts must begin with the advantage of faculty status. With such 
status, they are old enough, or at least seasoned enough, in the 
college to be entrusted with responsibility of the diffused sort that 
is usually involved; they can command the respect of the faculty 
and can cooperate with it because they have status and are well 
acquainted with the academic firing line. Often it is felt that this 
is one way of improving relations between faculty and administra- 
tion. 

The third source is the preponderant group of experienced 
faculty-career people upon whom the departments depend for 
current functioning and future strength. The loss of any such 
person by a department is serious, even though it may not be dis- 
astrous; no such person should be drawn out of his department’s 
main activities unless it seems clearly for the over-all good of the 
institution. Often the person desired is an Assistant Professor who, 
while showing qualities that the department can well build on for 
the future, has also demonstrated the broad-viewed administrative 
ability and interest that are so hard to find among faculty people. 
Obviously such people have all the desired advantages indicated in 
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my last paragraph and none of the disadvantages described earlier. 

Quite often it seems clear to the Dean or Vice-President and to 
the department that one of these teachers is just what a particular 
administrative vacancy calls for; that the post is so important 
that the desired faculty person will do more good in it than in his 
department; and that it will be far easier to replace, at least os- 
tensibly, his contribution to the department’s work than to find 
another suitable person for the vacancy. And if the teacher be 
willing, the change is made. 

Must he be, or should he be, completely lost to his scholarly 
profession? 


The Teacher-Turned-Administrator 


The answers to this question can best be considered if we first 
picture the changes in thought and habit that the man will face. 

First, he will find that his freedom is gone. He must keep, 
usually, day-long office hours, because that is the way the office 
must run: its work interlocks with that of other offices. Free days 
or half-days such as he has known as a teacher, in which he could 
collect his wits and study or write, are a thing of the past. And his 
distracting, taxing day’s work will not leave him much energy for 
study at night, even if he can get the day’s pressing problems out 
of his mind. He will find, commonly, that he must administer an 
office staff of some size—often a new problem to him, and one that 
can consume time and energy. 

He finds that whereas he is used to work that requires protracted 
concentration, usually on abstract matters, he must now skip 
rapidly from one thing to another, mostly immediate, concrete, 
practical problems, and cannot concentrate very long on any of 
them. He is apt to feel that he is developing a “grasshopper 
mind,” to use the term that a young administrator invented. 
Often he must sit in meetings with other administrative or ad-, 
visory staff people, dealing with policy matters that relate to the 
concrete problems of his office. 

Naturally, his associations with his old colleagues become less 
frequent, and he finds himself part of a new luncheon group which 
discusses the kind of thing that is on his mind constantly now. He 
loses touch with his department, and cannot keep up his reading in 
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his field. He regrets this, but hopes that vacation-time will 
remedy it; he feels recompensed by the pressing importance of the 
work that he is now embarked on. Still, he will have many 
moments of thinking that his achievements are transitory things 
as compared with the lasting impressions that he might be making 
on young minds as a teacher and upon his profession as a scholar; 
in gloomier moments he will be convinced that he is writing his 
name in water. 

In an attempt to “keep his hand in,” the new administrator may 
arrange to keep one class, in the hope that he can live in two worlds 
at once, thus eating his cake and having it too. Teachers who 
have tried this must number in the hundreds or thousands, and 
some have succeeded fairly well, depending upon the size of their 
institutions and other circumstances. But the common experience 
is that, except with the most careful prearrangements for the job, 
it will not work in the long run. A class occurs at a regular time; 
but the business of an office cannot always be interrupted at this 
hour: an irate parent or a distressed student or an incipient dean’s 
meeting that requires information cannot be put off. Moreover, 
preparation for even one class will usually come to be slighted to 
the point where the conscientious teacher-administrator feels that 
he is not doing justice to his students. At this point he is likely 
to give up his class, and along with it the hope of keeping close 
contact with the world of teaching and scholarship for which he 
was originally trained. 

I have not touched deeply here upon other pervasive psycho- 
logical influences that will affect our budding administrator. 
Most of the things so well described in Professor Bowman’s article 
as applying to deans and presidents also apply in some degree to 
secondary administrators: the constant necessity for decision 
rather than contemplation, for dealing successfully with all types 
of people rather than merely students and teachers, for tact and 
compromise rather than adherence to a consistent logical line, for 
responsibility in a wide variety of relationships rather than in a few. 
The net effect of these influences, as well as those that I have de- 
tailed, is to remove the individual from the world of teaching and 
scholarship, not only producing divided feelings in the individual 
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but robbing him of some of his possible effectiveness in his new 
work. I need not mention the loss to his original department. 


Remedies 


What can professors and their departments do to reduce these 
substantial losses in human resources? I say “‘reduce’’ because 
they cannot be eliminated entirely. Teachers will and should 
continue to be drawn into administrative work, and the shifts will 
always involve losses as well as gains. 

The first thing that professors can do is to develop an open- 
minded, even favorable, attitude toward their colleagues who take 
over executive responsibilities. Instead of envy or suspicion, 
there needs to be an attitude of sympathetic cooperation, and 
understanding of the weight and importance of the work which the 
colleague is undertaking, and even pride in a faculty achievement. 
It might well be remembered that men in most other professions 
have in all ages regarded it as natural, if not normal, to shift from 
one kind of duties and responsibilities to another, and have con- 
sidered such changes healthy for the professions. 

Secondly, departments can make every effort to keep the col- 
league in a class or two, arranged for his convenience; and they can 
insist that administrative superiors, likewise, make adequate ar- 
rangements for keeping the junior administrator in touch with 
teaching and scholarship. The spectacle of skilled, popular, de- 
voted teachers being suddenly lost to students in the classroom is 
one of such ridiculous lack of economy that it should be eliminated 
from campuses, in spite of difficulties. It is true that the dual life 
will, as I have said above, require of the individual unusual efforts 
of the will and unusual energy; but he should be chosen in the first 
place partly for these qualities. If from the first the new job and 
the old can be successfully dovetailed, there is good prospect of 
developing another of those admirable scholar-administrators 
that have become so rare in recent decades. 

Thirdly, departments can encourage graduate schools to give 
doctoral candidates in all fields—or at least certain candidates who 
appear to have a broad range of practical interests and abilities— 
some training in subjects that will make them more readily useful 
in administrative posts. This is a subject that I hope to treat at 
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length in another place, and do not have space for here. At any 
rate, a little thought will show that many new Ph.D.’s would, 
with such training, be not only more generally useful in the in- 
stitutions that engage them, but more efficient and intelligent 
citizens of the academic community. 

Finally, departments can to some extent deliberately choose new 
staff people because of apparent executive ability. That this will 
seem like foolish heresy to many professors I know very well. But 
I return to my original point: we have a stake in administrative 
personnel. We cannot be indifferent to the procurement of it, 
because it affects our professional work intimately. We cannot 
wisely continue a laissez-faire policy, because it is not good enough 
for our purposes. 


GREAT BOOKS AND THE ART OF READING 


By RALPH GILBERT ROSS 
New York University 


The substitution of original works of importance for the tra- 
ditional textbook has been gaining favor steadily in American 
colleges and universities and has resulted in at least one program of 
major importance in adult education. A variety of questions 
about reading in general and about special reading projects have 
been bandied about the whole educational world. In this essay 
I have attempted an appraisal of the basic issues, starting with 
the University of Chicago program, and treating the whole in 
terms of education. 

The startling growth of the educational movement known as 
Great Books classes has aroused a controversy that is at once edu- 
cational, scientific, social, and even political. Yet there has been 
little serious evaluation of the matter itself because issues of all 
sorts, some scarcely pertinent, have been intruded, and because 
most of the writers are either adherents so naive as to seem mes- 
sianic or critics so sure of their outright condemnation that they 
have never bothered to sit in a single class in Great Books (there are, 
of course, a few honorable exceptions on both sides but they have had 
too little part in forming general public opinion). Indeed we are 
nearing the stage where writing about the Great Books movement 
will be a profession; we have already reached the point at which it 
is often a profession of faith. 

Disentangling the elements of the controversy is more difficult 
every day. The bare history of the movement, at least, seems un- 
equivocal. On the college level Columbia University and St. John’s 
College pioneered in Great Books classes, St. John’s going so far 
as to make a four-year study of one hundred important books a 
compulsory and basic ingredient of the college curriculum. Cooper 
Union tried the procedure with adult groups and the Muhlenberg 
Branch of the New York Public Library had its own variant for a 
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number of years. University College of the University of Chicago 
gave it an important place in its adult program, as did the School 
of Social Studies in San Francisco, and St. John’s College fostered 
adult classes in several communities. The public library systems of 
many large cities took up the cause and offered free classes in great 
books in their branches: Chicago, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, and latterly New York and Newark. In _per- 
haps all of these cities this is the only large scale venture in adult 
education directly sponsored by public libraries. Although they 
allow rooms in branch libraries to be used for a variety of edu- 
cational purposes, under the supervision of the branch librarian, 
and permit the schools to carry on educational programs in their 
buildings, they seem to feel that theirs is a special case: they are 
not educational institutions per se; Great Books classes are a way 
of getting people to read books, and that, after all, is the purpose 
of libraries. 

Behind this seemingly simple educational growth there are fac- 
tors that complicate appraisal. The University of Chicago has 
been the moving force in the expansion of the program; since the 
community groups in Great Books are free to the general adult 
public, the teachers (or “leaders” as they are usually called) are 
not paid: they are volunteers from other occupations, not pro- 
fessional teachers. And they are trained for their work by Chicago, 
which seems prepared to send professional teachers, paid by the 
University, almost anywhere if there is a group of volunteer leaders 
to train. The group at the University of Chicago that initiated 
the program and their friends at St. John’s were for the most part 
active in the neo-Thomist revival of a few years back, and there is 
a strong feeling that their educational ventures are saturated with 
their general philosophy. Attacks, predicated on the belief that 
emphasis in these classes is almost exclusively on the past, have 
often focused on the list of readings. So, for example, in a typical 
list of “great books” there are only two works written in the twen- 
tieth century; and in the six-year course of readings used by com- 
munity groups there are only four from the twentieth century (one 
of which is Einstein on relativity) out of a total of forty-eight. 

Asa result both of the nature of the program and its institutional 
and philosophical connections, supporters readily exhibit the fervor 
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of the convert (in fact, acceptance of this educational approach and 
of Catholic philosophy have in some cases gone together) and 
opponents have sometimes taken a Voltairean attitude of “‘écrasez 
Yinfame.” Criticism has come from a variety of positions: 
scientists who do not believe that reading works of science is ade- 
quate preparation for science itself; progressive educators who 
want the student to “do,” not merely to read; liberals who 
want education to concentrate on contemporary subject matter; 
naturalists who oppose the general philosophy of Adler, Hutchins, 
Buchanan, and other leading spirits in the Great Books movement; 
and so on. 

If one actually reads the materials of those active in the Great 
Books movement and if he then attends the classes, it is obvious 
that there is constant appeal in theory to the progressive-education 
concept of learning by doing, a much greater attention to method 
in teaching than is otherwise found on the college or university 
level, and a considerable use of progressive methods in practice. 
There is no inclination, further, to view such classes as constituting 
an entire education; indeed, it is specifically denied that this is so. 
Many of the objections thus in all fairness are beside the point. But 
other, more serious objections can be made after greater analysis. 


II 


Perhaps the first important matter to note in any careful appraisal 
of the qualities of Great Books as education is that there are two 
chief types of classes centering about the study of great books: 
one formal and undergraduate, the other a program of education 
for adults. St. John’s College is of course the prime example of 
classes in Great Books used as the heart of a college curriculum; 
the University of Chicago’s extension classes, and the classes in 
branches of public libraries already established in Midwestern cities 
and now spreading through New York, are the chief examples in 
adult education. At St. John’s about 100 books regarded as the 
greatest classics of western civilization are read by all undergrad- 
uates over a period of four years. The books are read from begin- 
ning to end and are discussed in classes expressly devoted to that 
purpose. In the Chicago type of adult education class, although 
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indefinite continuation is presumed, there is a six-year program of 
readings in selected classics, but the selections do not usually con- 
stitute an entire volume and there are at least two schools of 
thought about the teaching. One concentrates on the actual con- 
tent of the selections, whereas the other uses them more as a spring- 
board for discussions which serve to introduce the students to im- 
portant ideas. It is the Chicago model that is reaching most peo- 
ple and it is that formula which will be our chief consideration. 

First, as to readings, there is no great difference in the books used 
in any of these programs. In general, they are close to the highly 
touted list of 100 Great Books to which Life has lent its photo- 
graphic genius. Second, as to procedure, the method of teaching 
should be of the greatest interest to educators because it is the 
method, perhaps more than anything else, that has been respon- 
sible for the popularity of the classes. Of this popularity there can 
be little doubt. Thousands of people are enrolled in the courses 
and in Chicago at least there is a long waiting list. Let us attend 
to the method of teaching first. 

The sheer dullness of most ordinary teaching, the persistence of 
the lecture and the study-and-recitation techniques, requiring 
little participation and less thought on the part of the class, are a 
startling contrast to the excitement and enthusiasm engendered in 
the Great Books community groups. These groups function as 
discussion seminars and meet once every two weeks. The class 
(about 25 men and women) sits at a table at one end of which there 
are two leaders; the period is devoted exclusively to rapid ques- 
tions and answers involving as much as possible every person pres- 
ent. The questions come from the leaders and answers are probed 
or refuted by further questions, not by declarative statements. It 
is thought that two leaders are necessary in order to keep the dis- 
cussion going at full speed and to prevent a small group of students 
from monopolizing it. The cardinal sin in teaching these classes 
consists in any form of declarative statement from the leaders. 
Their purpose is to imitate Socrates as best they can, at least the 
Socrates of most of the dialogues (because one remembers how 
much Socrates himself has to say in, for example, the Repud/ic), and 
to use questions in such a way that the proper analysis of any idea 
is made by the students themselves. It should be obvious that 
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this is exciting, that it requires more skill on the part of teacher or 
leader than other classroom techniques, and that it trains the stu- 
dent himself in thinking instead of merely allowing him, as the 
lecture method does, when it is at its best, to hear examples of analy- 
sis. It requires, and because of the competitive nature of the sit- 
uation gets, much more careful study of the text than the college 
teacher ever normally expects of his students. And the text is an 
important original contribution to thought and art, having little in 
common with the banalities of “textbooks.” According to the 
people at the University of Chicago who have devised and sponsored 
this program, the success they have attained is far greater than that 
of any other venture in adult education. And they are to be be- 
lieved, because of the obvious merits of their approach, although 
one may wonder what the results would have been had they ex- 
pended the same time, money, ingenuity, and publicity in promot- 
ing a different sort of education. 


For all the advantages of this type of procedure there are some 
curious results which can probably be explained best by examining 
the assumptions underlying it. To begin with, in following the 
pattern of the Socratic dialectic as much as they can, the leaders 
are not expected to know the answers to the basic questions they 
ask as well as Socrates knew the answers to his questions. They 
are supposed merely to grasp the major themes to be discussed. 
So that, although it is regarded as understandable for Socrates to 
teach by making an occasional analysis of his own, the group dis- 
cussion leader is supposed to restrict himself to questions. Accord- 
ing to Mortimer Adler in the Manual for Discussion Leaders, 


If we had Socrates as a discussion leader, the great books would 
be quite unnecessary. On the other hand, if the great books could 
talk and ask questions, there would be no need of a discussion 
leader. As it is, the wisdom of the one and the voice of the other 
can be combined into a Socrates of sorts. The Great Books fur- 
nish the insights and indicate the questions to be asked; the lead- 
ers articulate them in directing the discussion. 


There is an interesting paradox involved in this whole teaching 
procedure. In the first place, the student is supposed to learn by 
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example. ‘“The books are read to train the mind to think about 
the problems by observing how better minds than ours have 
thought about them” (Manual for Discussion Leaders). In the 
second place, the student is not supposed to learn from the ex- 
ample of the leader, whose function is to ask questions but who 
must not provide his own analysis. Book and teacher together, 
presumably, make a composite Socrates. But books, as Plato 
would point out, cannot be questioned; this is the advantage of 
the living teacher. The discussion leader is not questioned either; 
he questions the students. So there is no one left for the student 
to question but himself. And that is only part of the difficulty. 
Why preserve the balanced but artificial distinction between the 
way one learns from books and the way one learns from teachers? 
One cannot question the example of the book; one can only ques- 
tion the teacher about the book. And if questioning 4y the teacher 
does not evoke the most fruitful hypothesis from the students, 
why should he not be permitted to suggest an answer and furnish 
further example by being forced to defend it? After all, if one 
learns from both discussion and example, then it is unfortunate 
that the book cannot participate in the discussion, but it would 
seem an unnecessary limitation to prevent the discussion leader, 
who can furnish example, from doing so. To argue that the non- 
professional leader cannot, in fact, be relied on to furnish example 
is absurd on two counts: first, I do not think it can be established 
that a man who can ask good questions about a difficult text can- 
not make a good analysis; second, the very reason that professional 
teachers capable of analysis and example are excluded from the 
classes in Great Books is that they are supposed to be prone to make 
such analyses and that is condemned as a poor teaching method. 

In any event, the assumptions underlying the teaching proce- 
dures of discussion groups are essentially Socratic and they involve 
certain Socratic theories that would be very hard to justify in our 
own day. At their worst, they may be stated in terms of the 
Socratic, or Platonic, theory of reminiscence: that learning con- 
sists in remembering or being led to remember what one knew be- 
fore birth but has since forgotten. This taken out of the form of 
a myth, in which Plato cast it, means that knowledge is essentially 
a priori, that it is in general like mathematics or logic, and that a 
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sound dialectic, or purely intellectual, method can eliminate error 
because error in this case would be inconsistency. A better argu- 
ment, based upon the actual procedures in the Great Books commu- 
nity groups, would start with the notion that the student has already 
experienced the subject matter of the discussion, which is the book 
he has read, and that what is necessary is to probe his memory of 
these experiences, clarifying his confusions and semantic mistakes, 
organizing his knowledge, and putting emphasis where it belongs; 
above all, not doing these things for the student except by helping 
him do them for himself. 

There are several serious questions raised by these assumptions 
and by the actual classroom procedure in the study of the Great 
Books. One wonders, first, whether most of the students are ca- 
pable, without preliminary training, of making the sort of answers 
which are often necessary. Let me put it this way: In understand- 
ing the book under discussion there will have to be some hypotheses 
of a fairly high order of generalization; otherwise only questions of 
detail can be clarified. To formulate such hypotheses often takes 
considerable intelligence and still more often training. In fact, 
as with experience itself, what one learns from books is dependent 
on what one brings fo them; and what one brings #0 books does not 
come only from books. Perhaps the whole Great Books venture 
would be more successful if there were a kind of preliminary train- 
ing in general intellectual method and its use. 

In the second place, the whole business of questions coming fron 
the leader and answers from the students implies a pre-scientific 
procedure. The very reason for reproducing in class the order of 
discovery rather than an order of exposition is that it trains the 
student to think rather than only to remember. But this implies 
that classroom methods should be as close to scientific methods as 
they can. In scientific inquiry the problem, or question, to be 
answered is not simply given to the inquirer; his first great step 
consists in formulating it clearly. When an unstated but felt 
difficulty is resolved into a question, a scientific contribution, some- 
times of the greatest significance, has already been made. So it is 
important that the student be trained to ask the right questions 
and to ask them well. This should involve practice in question- 
ing on the part of the student, understanding of the place of 
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the question in the general pattern of scientific inquiry, and some 
discussion of particular questions with respect to their adequacy 
in formulating felt difficulties. The Socratic method of the Great 
Books classes reverts again here to teaching by example; the stu- 
dent learns how to ask questions by hearing them asked. But if 
one objects to the lecture method (as Great Books advocates do) on 
the ground that a student does not learn to think by hearing the 
results of his teacher’s thinking, that he does not learn to analyze 
by listening to examples of analysis, then how can he be expected 
to learn to question by hearing others question? 

Man in fact learns in a variety of ways: by example, by internal 
dialogue, by discussion with others, by practice in doing what he 
wants to learn (especially when his practice is guided so that he does 
not convert mistakes into habits). The most effective learning 
takes place when all methods are used, centering around practice 
in actually doing. The practice should be as complete as possible, 
that is, it should be practice in performing an entire process, not 
merely part of it. Insofar as the practice of thinking is concerned, 
a class should, as I said before, be modeled on the general procedure 
of science. Ifa purely analytical procedure is followed instead, the 
student receives training in the dissection of ideas and the clari- 
fication of meaning; he is not trained in the full scope of the 
scientific pattern. The inclusion of scientific works in the books 
to be read is not a sufficient substitute, for they do not provide 
practice in procedure, but rather more materials to be studied. 

When a class is studying a book (and learning in the process how 
to study books), the text itself should be regarded as the material 
in terms of which ideas about it can be tested. Not only should 
the student learn how to question, he should learn how to treat 
hypotheses of a high order of generality. It is one thing to ask, 
for example, what the author says about anything in particular, 
and another to ask what he means; but it is quite different to ask 
what assumptions underlie his beliefs or what key principle guides 
the development of his argument. Equivalent questions about a 
play or a novel would be concerned with the basic organization of 
the material, the character of the protagonist, the values of the 
author. Answers to a question like what A says to B can be tested 
by looking at a given spot on a page; answers to questions about 
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character, values, etc. are hypotheses which cannot be tested di- 
rectly by a simple quotation. One must make deductions which 
are themselves testable by direct quotation, or which can be tested 
by other, less general, hypotheses already established. 

Take a simple example: If one were to ask about Hamlet’s char- 
acter, the answer could not be derived by quoting what others in 
the play say about Hamlet nor by what Hamlet says about himself. 
The whole play would have to be taken into consideration, all of 
Hamlet’s actions, his relations to others, even their relations to 
each other which are colored by Hamlet’s behavior. Any answer 
would be an inductive generalization and it would be tested only 
when a variety of deductions from the answer had been made and 
these tested. Or, suppose one were to ask about the philosophical 
assumptions underlying some of Aristotle’s arguments in his 
Politics. Again the procedure would be complex and would follow 
the general pattern of scientific enquiry. A class which has suffi- 
cient practice in this sort of procedure and is aware of what it is 
doing is a class trained in thinking. 


IV 


When one turns from the teaching method of the Great Books 
community groups to the reading materials, he finds that the ques- 
tion of selecting materials cannot be completely separated from that 
of the way they are taught. However, when one considers just the 
books from which the selections are taken, there is an already much 
stated difficulty about them. There seems to be a lamentable 
tendency on the part of proponents of the program to believe that 
one can learn more about the nature of the last war from a reading of 
Thucydides than from more contemporary materials; indeed, I 
have heard the assertion made by one of the program’s chief ad- 
ministrators that one can understand contemporary political in- 
stitutions better by reading Aristotle’s Politics than by reading any 
works of the twentieth century and that more can be learned about 
scientific method from Sir William Harvey than from any contem- 
porary. Now this is simply not true, and I think that criticism on 
this score by Sidney Hook! has been trenchant and accurate. 


1 Education for Modern Man (New York City: Dial Press, Inc., 1946). 
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I have already mentioned the lack of contemporary materials in 
the reading lists, but it seems only just to point to an advantage to 
be derived from an immersion in noncontemporary materials. One 
of the most liberating factors in any education comes from a study 
of attitudes, points of view, and cultures, which are totally differ- 
ent from our own; especially if we are then enabled to examine 
ourselves and our cultural setting from the standpoint of these dis- 
similar frames of reference. It is almost a truism that the most 
difficult of intellectual feats is an adequate criticism of one’s own 
culture. The difficulty lies in the fact that such a feat requires, 
if it is to be done thoroughly, a totally articulated philosophy of our 
own which is at variance with the common unanalyzed assumptions 
of our culture. A study either of past cultures or of contemporary 
ones which differ seriously from our own does not of itself accom- 
plish this. But it does permit some criticism because it provides 
another standpoint from which to criticize and it allows us to raise 
essential questions about the relativity of values and belief. It 
is for this reason that good courses in cultural anthropology can 
liberate students from unexamined preconceptions. When the 
courses are taught as though they contained only materials to be 
learned, they serve such purposes rather feebly and come, at their 
worst, to cause greater intellectual chaos. They seem to imply 
that since different peoples believe different things there is nothing 
anyone should believe, even to the point where no belief seems true 
and none false. 

Readings in the classics of Western civilization can accomplish, 
to a great extent, the same results as anthropology, but there are 
the same dangers. To liberate the student sufficiently from the 
preconceptions of his culture so that he can criticize them objec- 
tively should be part of a larger task: to enable him to 
form a reflective standpoint of his own, so that his criticism 
will be serious and not merely an academic exercise. The 
difference is great: to criticize from a standpoint momentarily 
adopted from someone else allows us to see our world as it would 
look to him and to know how he might act; to criticize from our 
own standpoint is a preparation for our own action. Study and 
discussion of a variety of different reading materials not only does 
not do the bigger job; it can lead to the attitude that all the great 
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thinkers have disagreed and that one standpoint is as good as 
another. 

What can be accomplished by an adequate teaching method is 
limited or expanded by the materials studied. When a class is 
concerned with great books, there is always important content to 
be learned, but the very practice of learning depends on the selec- 
tions. Some purposes may be served by the sheer variety of read- 
ings in the six-year list for community groups, but the failure to use 
entire books and the lack of continuity in the selections (at one 
meeting, for example, the fourth year class reads Song of the Nibe- 
lungs and Saga of the Volsungs, at the next meeting, Gilbert: On the 
Magnet, andatthemeetingafter,Spinoza: Tractatus Politicus) makes 
it difficult if not impossible to train students fully in the elaboration 
of ideas, in their systematic connections, in following them where 
they lead. Each year of study in these courses starts with the 
Greeks and goes to the nineteenth or twentieth centuries, thus 
supposedly giving a sense of historical development, every year en- 
riching the insights of the one past. Yet in fact these are but 
snatches at different cultures in a developing series (that of West- 
ern civilization) and the sheer variety of materials interferes with 
the students’ grasp of any particular development, like that of 
political theory, or of mathematics, or of the meaning of art. 

Finally, the overwhelming preponderance of books of our own 
cultural past, carefully selected so that they are intellectually com- 
pelling and persuasive, tends to reinforce values that need criticiz- 
ing and traditions that we have outgrown. One of the basic tasks 
of education is to make the student capable of criticizing traditions 
and choosing deliberately among values. It should be clear today, 
if never before, to what a great extent our traditions and inherited 
values have misled us. If we are to deal with them intelligently we 
must be trained to criticize and use them; we must not simply be- 
come devoted to them. This implies that we must come to the 
study of classics of Western civilization armed with intellectual 
tools of our own day, themselves an end product of that civiliza- 
tion and a way of evaluating it. 

Courses in Great Books, we may conclude, can be a valuable edu- 
cational device when properly taught and integrated in the pattern 
of a larger education. For all their explicit realization that the 
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Great Books program does not make up an entire education, the 
Chicago educators have in practice acted as if it did. Their classes 
in libraries and factories have no companions of another sort, nor are 
their students urged to complement their Great Books studies with 
another kind of training. In this respect many of the older objec- 
tions to the program made telling points; one cannot, for example, 
learn science just by reading masterpieces in its history; in fact one 
may become a scientist without ever considering those masterpieces. 
But even if the objectives of the program were limited, beyond its 
supporters’ claims, to a certain kind of intellectual awakening and 
training, we have seen that its deficiencies are still many. 

An educational experience quite different in character may be 
cited. In the Division of General Education, which is the adult 
school of New York University, classes in great books have been 
part of a larger program since 1939. Only one to four books, de- 
pending on their size and difficulty, were read in fullin each periodof 
fifteen meetings. Yet, although the students were advised to take 
complementary classes and despite a selection of books which pro- 
vided continuity, it became apparent that many students needed 
preliminary training. To satisfy this need and to help prepare 
students for other classes, a course was constructed under the 
title: How to Read and Think. In this, using only a page of read- 
ing material for each class meeting, principles of semantics, logic, 
and scientific method are introduced as they are relevant to the 
discussion. Then a poem, a play, and a short novel are analyzed 
with emphasis on principles of practical criticism and their appli- 
cation. For students who need still more training, a course in 
logic and scientific method, with many examples and applications, 
is advised. If the students in the Chicago-style Great Books 
courses do not have such prerequisites to their studies, perhaps it 
would be of some help if all their volunteer leaders had at least the 
equivalent. Unfortunately a college degree is no guarantee of such 
background. 


It would be unfair not to add to this criticism a positive state- 
ment about the general value of great books as education, whether 
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or not they are studied in formal classes. In an age in which the 
novel is probably the most widespread form of art and in which 
solitary reading has replaced serious discussion and public forum, 
there is of course a need for adult groups and classes which exceeds 
even the need for formal guidance. The growth in novel-reading 
comes with the decline of the community arts; the theatre retains 
barely a vestige of its former glory and importance, paintings and 
sculptures are cherished in the vaults we call museums, and music 
is heard in the concert hall or peripherally over the radio while we 
dine. Our habits of solitary reading are part of the increasing iso- 
lation of the individual from his fellows which is one of the major 
characteristics of our civilization. Lacking a social milieu in 
which a vigorous intellectual and artistic life can be carried on with 
one’s friends and neighbors, formally organized classes and dis- 
cussion groups are second best to social reorganization; but if they 
were on a large enough scale and good in quality, they would pro- 
vide some mitigation of the evils of atomic individualism. And 
third best, reading in solitude is certainly better than no reading 
at all, providing silent communion with another, whether he be 
alive or dead. 

To understand the values derived from reading, one must be 
aware of the ambiguity in the word “literature” and in the term 
“Great Books.” Everything written may be called literature, and 
everything written that has had an influence in its time or has 
intrinsic merit in some field today is easily classified as a great 
book. But there are a variety of fields and the values to be de- 
rived from books in different fields are themselves different in kind. 
Books of ideas and books of science are considerably different from 
what may more precisely be called literature, that is, books written 
as works of art. These books are not to be read in the same way, 
the questions to be asked about them are quite different, and the 
values derived from their study are of a distinct order. Books 
of ideas and of science should be used both for the acquisition of 
information and for training in analysis and procedure. Books 
written as art are to be read for the immediate aesthetic pleasure 
of any art and for increased sensitivity to experience and the appre- 
hension of values. 

In addition to distinguishing the values derived from reading 
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expository prose from the values of reading literature as art, it is 
important that the essential concerns of the reader, whatever his 
book, should be clarified. The study of literature in our colleges 
and universities suffers, from the standpoint of general education, 
from the same maladies found in all other subjects taught at the 
the same level: overspecialization, and a need to attract and train 
students to become professional workers and teachers in the field 
of study. College departments of literature concentrate on liter- 
ature as art; the teachers themselves are usually inadequately 
trained to deal with literature as exposition. So, for example, 
Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding and Darwin’s 
Descent of Man are often included in classes in literature, but to 
teach them requires more training in philosophy and biology re- 
spectively than is usually contained in a Ph.D. in English. De- 
partments of literature, further, must keep an eye on the graduate 
school and so must prepare students who may themselves become 
college teachers for the Teutonic discipline of sources, influences, 
footnotes, and movements which constitutes work for an advanced 

degree. At its worst, this elaborate training creates professors of 
literature who know many things but don’t enjoy literature. 

So it is most important to detail the essential concern of thereader, 
which is primarily the content of the book. Absurdly simple 
as this seems, it is almost impossible to convince “students of 
literature” that it is true. It is very difficult to know what their 
own essential concern is; I suspect it is interest in the man who 
wrote the book. At least this seems true of formal scholars who 
treat each book as illumination about the life of its author. Marx- 
ists usually are concerned with the social context which “explains” 
the book and with its import for progress or reaction. Moralists 
often read everything as homily and reduce literature to the mean- 
ing of its ethical ideas. In one way or another, everything is cov- 
ered except the total content of the book. 

When attention is concentrated on actual content, the distinction 
between exposition and art becomes necessary. In both cases the 
reader learns to read better with every book he reads well, but 
there is a great difference in the proper reading of each type. 
Books of exposition should be read with concentration on the mean- 
ing of the author’s chief ideas, the evidence for them, their logical 
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connections, their implications, the total structure of the argument. 
When these things are established, the reader should proceed to 
reflect on the application of the ideas to other matters, especially 
contemporary ones. An admirable principle may be derived from 
William James: first try to understand sympathetically, accept 
the author’s point of view and see what the world is like in its terms; 
then and only then start to criticize. This final criticism or ap- 
praisal should be made with reference to validity and truth: are the 
arguments valid? how can we establish the truth or falsehood of 
the statements? What in fact is true and what false? In con- 
clusion, what in the book is useful and how can we use it? 

The chief concern in reading, then, is with what is in the book; 
after it is finished, reflection on what has been read should lead to 
criticism and application. The values of reading in this way, es- 
pecially when the book has greatness, are many and great: one de- 
velops a feeling for the relevant and the focal, an ability to ask 
searching questions and to formulate fruitful hypotheses, to follow 
an argument or a description, to uncover assumptions, and so on. 
But a good deal of preliminary mental discipline is required; 
otherwise the words will be read, not the book. 


VI 


Literature as art seems easier to read than literature as exposi- 
tion, yet the reverse is probably true. All of logic and science is 
involved in understanding serious exposition, whereas cultivated 
taste is all that seems necessary in understanding art. But logic 
and science are also involved in reading works of art, and their ap- 
plications are not nearly so clear. Even if it is argued that enjoy- 
ment is primary in reading what is usually called “literature,” and 
enjoyment, further, is regarded as a matter of taste, the problem 
is in no way altered. For enjoyment is deepened by understand- 
ing in literature as in any art. A moment’s reflection on the anal- 
ogy of music should make this clear. 

A single instance of the special difficulties of literature may 
clinch the point. One of the tasks of the serious expositor is to 
use each word so that it has a single and clear meaning which is un- 
changed throughout his work. The poet, on the other hand, may 
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be expected to use words richly, so that a word may have a variety 
of meanings not only as it appears again and again but all at once 
in a single use. The word or phrase is not ambiguous, as it would 
be if so used in exposition; rather it means a number of things at 
the same time because the different meanings are connected, like 
the voices in counterpoint, so that an over-all meaning emerges. 
And this is true of all poetic writing, not merely of verse. 

The poet then, in verse or prose, has a textural depth the under- 
standing of which enriches enjoyment. And this depth is made 
more difficult to grasp because it is seldom conventional. The ex- 
positor chooses or establishes a convention in his very style: he 
uses words in a way conventionally accepted, or he tries to estab- 
lish a new convention, and then he attempts to use those words 
purely in the same meaning throughout. The poet’s task is to be 
rid of those very conventions in his writing; not entirely, for then 
he would not communicate, but to a great extent, or he would not 
be a poet. He must examine the object of his awareness, whether 
it be a thing or an idea, without the conventional preconception of 
what it is like. He must come to experience naively, even when 
he takes for granted in himself and his reader, as T. S. Eliot does, a 
whole cultural world; he must look at an object as though no one 
else had ever seen it. Then when he writes what he thinks, or sees, 
or feels, he must use conventional words to communicate an in- 
dividual, unconventional vision. In consequence the words lose 
much of their conventionality and the poet does not communicate 
in the same way an expositor does. He “expresses” or ““evokes;” 
he does not state. 

In so far as the artist invents fictions instead of describing or ex- 
plaining experience or nature, it may seem that one has simply to 
suspend disbelief and follow the story. But in fact the artist is 
writing about our common world in the very process of creating a 
world of his own. No matter how fantastic his invention, it is 
structured with the values and insights he has derived from his ex- 
perience. So the world of the novelist and playwright is always a 
comment on the world we live in. The poet, indeed, structures his 
values and beliefs into his very style so that a single phrase may 
carry a world view. 

In reading a poem, a play, a novel, one must not only understand 
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these things; he must learn to discover the total content, the unity 
of the work in all its interconnections, without asking questions 
of meaning and truth in the same way he does of exposition. So 
he must come to ask different kinds of questions: about structure 
and relationships, about development and motivations, about ef- 
fects and levels of meaning. When he answers them he has stated 
what the artist has “expressed” or “evoked” but never himself 
stated. And the reader should always see the difference: what 
he has stated is a function of criticism and an aid to enjoyment; 
in transforming the author’s creation into exposition he has left 
out the art. Criticism leads back to the book; it calls for reread- 
ing with fuller response. In the same way analysis of exposition 
leads back to the book and ultimate questions of its truth and 
applicability. 

Even problems of a broad aesthetic nature lead back to the in- 
dividual book; their very usefulness in helping the reader grasp 
the total content of each individual work is a reason to be concerned 
with them. In learning the structure of individual works, the 
reader is enabled to learn something about literary structure in 
general; in learning the special nature of each art form, the reader 
is enabled to learn something about the nature of art. But just 
as the problems of aesthetics arise from experience of art, so their 
solutions should enrich future experience of art. 

The general problem of reading literature is to learn to re-create 
awork of art. The work is no more fully on the page than a sonata 
is fully on a score. Both are symbols which evoke the work of art 
when read or performed and heard. But reader and audience must 
participate in re-creation of what the artist created, as surely as 
the performer must. Learning to participate or re-create is accom- 
plished by mastery of the techniques just described. And, of 
course, when this is done in a class, the teacher must lead the stu- 
dent to such mastery by questions and examples of analysis involv- 
ing the student more and more in doing the job himself in the 
classroom. 

It should be clear that many of the values of reading important 
expository texts may be realized also in reading literature and that 
each in addition has individual values. Discovering the set of 
values structured in a work of art, for example, permits the reader 
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to use a new standpoint in surveying his own cherished beliefs just 
as the values assumed or stated in exposition permit this. And 
in both cases some values will be those of a culture, some an in- 
dividual variant. But the means of discovery are different because 
the forms are different. (Actually literary analysis of expository 
style is identical with literary analysis of any style and contributes 
to understanding; logical analysis of poetic style is fruitless and 
misleading. Logical analysis of expository style, however, is in- 
dispensable.) Continued use of different means of discovering the 
values and total content of the different forms of exposition and 
art yield different values for the reader. Thus he may become, on 
the one hand, more capable of logical structure and independence 
in his own thinking and, on the other, more sensitive and fresher 
in his approach to experience. 

These are values so basic to education that we may claim a se- 
rious place for Great Books (not in terms of any special venture in 
formal education, but in general) if the books are read well. For- 
mal education, which by assuming the ability has neglected the 
task, should be called on to teach how to read, if not in the terms 


outlined here, then in any other terms that prove more satisfac- 
tory. 


THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 
By A. E. JOHNSON 


Syracuse University 


A recent fillip for the poet as a factor in American life, by Mr. 
Conrad Aiken, must have been heartening to the multitudinous 
lyricists throughout the land. Yet when Mr. Aiken, referring to a 
bygone day, speaks of the “‘frontiersman’s contempt for the im- 
practical poet” and pleads that he be “got back into social cir- 
culation. .. and above all be listened to,” one is led to inquire if the 
poet has not, in a very real though different sense, always been 
listened to. And only he. 

I am thinking less of the poet per se than of the poet universal, 
the poet in us all, without whom we do not, and cannot respond to 
the master poet. It has been contended that “somewhere at the 
heart of all great utterance is always Poetry, whose breath is the 
death of evildoing, and indeed the very spirit of Man.” 

That is a strong claim, and the skeptic will need to be shown. I 
remember the astonishment I felt when, during the War (at its 
toughest going too), a friend buttonholed me one morning on the 
street and pontificated: ‘“‘Listen; we fight to maintain the poetry 
of life.” Was he trying to be nice to me? I was afraid so; but 
later the sheer appositeness of the remark came over me like the 
merrying aftereffect of old wine. ‘Yes (I thought) we do fight to 
maintain the poetry of life. And what is more, the ultimate 
weapon with which we fight is Poetry itself.” 

That evening I went to Winston Churchill’s speeches, and sitting 
down with one of the more famous passages, found that it was 
transformable, quite easily, into the framework of a sonnet. Here 
it is, with scant alteration from the great Premier’s noble prose. 


We shall go on, even unto the Death; 

We shall fight on sea and land, and in the air, 
With growing confidence and mounting faith, 
On the beaches, fields, hills, everywhere 


ULTIMATE WEAPON 


We shall defend our island; never, never 
(Not even were our home, or any part, 
Subjugated or starved) should we surrender 
While overseas there breathed an English heart. 


From there, safeguarded by the British fleet, 
Our valiant sons, in God’s appointed hour, 
Would carry on the struggle, fight the Fight, 
Till the New World came with all its power: 
Yet come what may, until the brute be thrown 
Britain will fight—if necessary, alone. 


It has recently transpired, from captured Nazi documents, that 
the final reason why the Germans forebore to invade England was 
the British morale. That the poet in Churchill (awaking the poet 
that is England) had much to do with this, who can doubt? 

The famous blood and sweat and tears speech is nothing if not 
Homeric. It has also an intimate reference to the Gethsemane 
epic, whose recounting was of course the work of a poet, since the 
divine Protagonist was alone, and only wrote on one occasion, and 
then upon the sand. 


II 


So much for the English story; what of our own? One thinks 
immediately of the Gettysburg Address. What that sublime utter- 
ance has meant in American life, who shall calculate? Who shall 
prophesy what it is going to mean, in view of the fact that it is a 
mere “four score years’’ young? 

What it has meant abroad is also incalculable. To an English 
ear it is sheer verbal music: it undoes, for the nonce, the Revolu- 
tion; though conceivably there might be discord to a Russian in 
the lyric ending: “‘that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” Even this is 
disputable. 

Lincoln was a poet; perhaps more a poet than he was a states- 
man—or should one say he was a statesman (as distinct from a 
politician) because he was a poet. Certainly here is the clue to 
the man. Wordsworth defined a poet (and perhaps there is no 
better definition) as “a man speaking to men.” That was Lincoln; 
the Folk incarnate. 
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The Gettysburg Address, so far from being a political speech, is 
really a psalm; and it is as a psalm that it makes its appeal. The 
opening phrase could be scanned as a line of blank verse (with a 
feminine ending): 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers. 


And this is true of other sentences—e. g., ‘““The world will little 
note nor long remember.” He makes use of the Hebrew technique 
of repetition and balance, e. g., “whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated”’; and again, ‘‘we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground.”” And there 
is of course the famous trinitarian ending, almost a lyric in itself. 

Furthermore, the speech is absolutely free of sentimentality, or 
of any self-pity. Nor is there any hint of the ignobility of War 
(as an instrument of God’s will); for only a bogus, bourgeois poet 
would be guility of pacifism. 

The ultimate test, however, of the poetry of the Gettysburg 
Address is in the rich texture of the diction. By way of illustrating 
this I have translated Lincoln’s noble utterance into cold prose. 


Eighty-seven years ago the revolution occurred that founded the 
American nation, with its commitment to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. 

This civil war is a test as to whether that age gy can hold 


up. Here we are, on a great battlefield of the War; the immediate 
business in hand is to dedicate part of the land as a cemetery for 
those casualties who died for others. It is the least we can do. 

I said we should dedicate this cemetery, but as a matter of 
fact it has been done already. The Dead did it themselves, and 
what we do is an anticlimax. What we can do is to carry on 
what they began, in the same spirit, so that their effort wil oe 
have been in vain; and in order that, as between the governed 
and the governors, the initiative and the control will always be 
in the hands of the former. 


I have striven, in this emasculated version, to say accurately 
what Lincoln said. There was no attempt to be funny, yet when 
the revision is read aloud to a group, it always produces Jaughter. 
Which would seem to suggest that, over against Poetry, there is 
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always something a little ridiculous, not to say cruel, about prose 
qua prose; just as there is always something a little comic about 
the prosaic individual. Moliére’s Monsieur Jourdain is the 
supreme example; just as Iago is a good instance of the prosaic- 
cruel, 


Do we perhaps, in this, surprise a theory—new, I believe—of 
the function of Poetry, its raison d’etre? Is poetry the means 
whereby we are saved from being ridiculous? Is it the mind’s 
dress of good form? 

Certainly it remained for a scientific age to denominate a man as 
“ninety-eight cents worth of chemistry.” I understand that the 
price has soared recently (to over three dollars!), and cannot resist 
the temptation to pun (for how homeless the estimate makes us) 
that there is no ceiling. The poet of the Psalms was not fooled in 
this respect: ““Thou madest him a little lower than the angels.” 
Nor was Shakespeare, who conceivably had to learn the eighth 
Psalm at the Stratford Grammar School: “In action how like an 
angel! In apprehension how like a god!” 

I suspect, and certainly hope, that a coming generation will view 
much of our psychological claptrap with amusement, if not with 
laughter. And the weapon of this remedial laughter will be 
Poetry—that Solomon of the Arts, that clear-seeing spirit which 
cannot be fooled by substitutional values; that knows the emascu- 
lated when it sees it, for all its beard; knows the silly, the preten- 
tious; knows, especially, those “truths,” in A. E. Housman’s 
ironic phrase, “which are beloved of liars, because they serve so well 
the cause of Falsehood.” 

For we live in an age of scientolatry (we need the word), a time 
when nine out of ten are scientolators, believing that the magnifi- 
cent idol science is the custodian of absolute truth; and who are 
therefore prosaic and to that extent ridiculous. 

This malaise is widespread. There are few of us who do not, in 
some measure, look upon the Universe as a kind of huge, funded 
cash register, innumerably keyed; whereby, do we but manipulate 
it trickily enough, and multiply the keys sufficiently, we shall come 
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by Treasure. We do not understand that the taking-out is in 
strict ratio to our putting-in. In other words (those of a great 
scientist who, like Lincoln and Churchill, was also a poet), ““We 
have, with infinite difficulty, made out certain tracks upon the 
shores of Time, and, lo, the footprints are our own.” 

Ourown. But the Poet presents us with an adorable Something 
Else, the Ultimate Host, unparasitic, save for the fact that we are 
this great Else’s maintenance. And it is this Great Item of knowl- 
edge, which redeems us from being ‘“‘accumulated noughts without 
a flanking cipher,”’ redeems us, that is to say, from being ridiculous. 


IV 


This belief in what I have called the Ultimate Weapon is, I am 
convinced (let cynics say what they will), the cornerstone of Ameri- 
can greatness. It is our heritage from the Rock whence we were 
hewn: 


In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old: 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


There is a legend that when Churchill, in England’s ninth hour 
made his great speech of indefeatable courage in the House, the 
seated figure of Lincoln in Parliament Square was seen to stand up 
as if in rising support. Certainly theirs was the same great Plat- 
form; and its planks were hewn, so to speak, on Parnassus. 

It is the current absence of that cornerstone in the Russian edifice 
that will bring it crashing to the ground; and no wooden supports, 
by way of alliances, will operate to keep it up. A man once in- 
vited me to believe that flying buttresses to a cathedral were 
ornamental merely: in truth the walls would collapse without 
them, and to think otherwise is to be ridiculous. Yet Soviet 
Russia has thus believed. 

My faith is that the Russians will restore those flying buttresses 
(how surcharged with poetry the phrase is) to their great blueprint. 
The foundation for my faith is to be found in the history of this 
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essentially mystical people. And the force behind this restitution 
will be the upsurging of Poetry, the operation of the Lincoln in 
them. 

For that great poetic Symbol belongs, not only to the Ages, 
but to wherever “the people” stir and assert themselves by the 
might of the Logos, the Word, as he comes riding on the Winged 
Horse no human barricade can oppose. This is the ultimate 
weapon, the Spirit of Man, that will take even the impertinence 
of the atomic bomb in its long, slow, magnificent stride. 

Let us never forget that it marches in Russia also; in Hiroshima; 
in every part of the World: and the prospect of the day when we 
shall all march with it together, is still Man’s great dream. It is 
even the Russian program, though gelded from poetry, and there- 
fore abortive. But the passion is there, in its essence the same as 
ours: and sooner or later all great feeling becomes creative. 


THE THREAT TO ACADEMIC FREEDOM! 


By REGINALD LENNARD 
University of Oxford 


The totalitarian purge of the Charles University of Prague on the 
very eve of its sixth centenary was a rude shock to all who value 
freedom of thought and the studies of good learning. In crude 
and destructive intolerance it appears to have surpassed the 
notorious onslaught which James II made upon the liberties of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and comparison with the methods of 
Hitler and Mussolini was inevitably suggested. It was all so 
blatant indeed that one can hardly think of any manifestation of 
totalitarian barbarity of which it might be said with more con- 
fidence that such a thing could never happen here. Yet it is 
always unwise to regard the sins of the publican with the eyes of 
the pharisee. The waves of feeling and opinion which give 
momentum to the larger movements and tendencies of human 
history are not stayed by political frontiers or excluded by the 
bulkheads of an iron curtain. And there is insidious peril in the 
rise of waters that seep in silently without the warning crash of 
breakers on the rocks. 

Everywhere the present discontents tempt men to snatch at 
remedies that seem to promise immediate relief, as one afflicted 
with a toothache may risk a strong and deleterious drug. Hence 
an inclination to favor short cuts with small regard for principles 
or ultimate consequences. Everywhere society is beset with 
urgent and baffling problems which demand expert knowledge and 
the highest powers of the intellect for their solution. Hence a 
flattering tendency to seek the aid of the universities. 

In this country the tradition of freedom is too deeply rooted for 
there to be any real danger of universities being required by the 
government to conform to a pattern of political orthodoxy. Per- 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of The Hibbert Fournal, October, 1948, Vol. 
VII, No. 1. 
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haps even here it is not impossible that appointing boards within a 
university may in a hasty and ill-considered impulse forget that 
the need of excluding communists from government work involving 
secret knowledge vital for national security is no reason for re- 
garding communists as ineligible for university posts. Yet the 
danger that appointing boards may take such a line is “only a 
little one,” like the illegitimate child of Midshipman Easy’s nurse, 
and it is to be hoped that, like that engaging infant, it will be short- 
lived. In other directions, however, the threat to academic free- 
dom is serious. And though the will of the private benefactor is 
sometimes allowed to interfere too much in the determination of 
university policy—for example, in so far as his zeal for a particular 
branch of study, joined to a generosity commensurate with that 
zeal, may disturb the balance of studies in general—there can be no 
doubt that the real danger lies on the side of public authorities, 
and, in particular, of the State. British universities have, it is 
true, no cause to fear the State as policeman. But they have good 
reason to fear it as patron and paymaster. 

State-aid has come to stay. It is inevitable. Even before the 
war it had become clear that even the best-endowed universities 
could not fulfill their true function without large grants of public 
money. On all hands, however, it was frankly and honestly 
acknowledged that the assistance required to be hedged about 
with safeguards, lest it should in any way impair the liberty of 
universities to seek and impart knowledge in their own way. But 
now, while rising costs have enormously increased the need of 
assistance, the pressure of other needs, arising from the difficulties 
and problems of the time, seems to be producing, if not blindness, 
at least some dimness of sight in regard. to the indispensable re- 
quirements of academic freedom. 


II 


Academic freedom means a good deal more than the freedom of 
university teachers from summary dismissal on political grounds. 
It means not only freedom to decide who shall teach in a university, 
but also freedom to decide who shall be taught there. It means 
freedom to choose the subjects that shall be taught and to deter- 
mine the balance between the claims of teaching and research. It 
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means freedom for the individual researcher to select the subjects 
of his investigation. And it means that all these freedoms must 
be secured, not merely as legal rights, but as economic possibilities. 

That the universities of Great Britain are still free universities— 
as fully free as any universities have ever been—no one can deny. 
The dangers that threaten them may easily be exaggerated. There 
is no immediate cause for alarm. But there is need for vigilance. 
The waters which would drown our liberties, if they were allowed 
to rise unchecked, are here and there beginning to seep in. 

No one could feel it unreasonable that, as part of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for completing the higher education of men and 
women demobilized from war service, universities were required, 
as an emergency measure, to reserve a certain proportion of places 
for such students, provided they were in the judgment of the 
university authorities “up to standard.” But it was not a little 
disquieting to read in The Times of March 22 the report of some re- 
marks made at a conference in Oxford by the First Civil Service 
Commissioner, Sir Percival Waterfield. Having expressed grave 
dissatisfaction with the quality of candidates from the universities 
who had recently been interviewed for the Civil Service, he went 
on to suggest that “the Nuffield Trust or some similar body should 
set up an investigating committee,” which should “‘seek the co- 
operation of the schools in selecting candidates for university ed- 
ucation.” Sir Percival’s remarks attracted much attention at the 
time and his strictures upon the men produced by the universities 
were the subject of a debate in the House of Lords on May 26. 
It is clear that the failures of which he complained were not failures 
in the Civil Service but only failures to pass the novel tests that are 
now being applied in the selection of candidates for that service. 
Since the value of these tests remains to be proved and the striking 
divergence between the grading in which they result and that 
reached by well-tried methods seems on the face of things to 
justify serious doubts of their suitability, the confidence which the 
First Commissioner feels in his own methods is not a little sur- 
prising. But it is shocking as well as surprising to find that an ex- 
perienced Government official has so little regard for the impor- 
tance of academic freedom that he can consider so flimsy a case to 
be sufficient ground for impairing it. It is possible that in the 
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necessarily abridged report of his address Sir Percival Waterfield’s 
recommendations appear more drastic than he intended; but we 
must take them as published, and it certainly looks as if he would 
light-heartedly deprive the universities of this country—as regards 
some of the students at any rate—of the right of determining who 
shall be taught there. Nor is this all. On June 3 the Minister of 
Education announced the appointment of a “working party” to 
advise the Government on the future of State scholarships; and 
of the fourteen persons entrusted with this task only two are repre- 
sentatives of the universities.1 As The Times remarked in a lead- 
ing article on June 9, “‘it is difficult to understand the reasons for 
this strikingly low university representation on a working party 
concerned with university awards.” No doubt the universities 
would have the right to reject a candidate for admission even if he 
had been awarded a State scholarship, but this safeguard is more 
apparent than real, for, as The Times pointed out, universities in 
the future “will be more and more peopled by students financed 
by State and local authority awards, and the need for the univer- 
sities to have firm influence over the machinery of selection is evi- 
dent.” 


III 


As regards the curriculum of the universities, there is without 
doubt no fear of interference in the way of compulsion. But even 
here familiarity with emergency measures which were amply 
justified during the war may dim our perception of what freedom 
really implies. During the war the universities very properly 
cooperated with the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air 
Ministry in devising special courses of study to meet the needs of 
their cadets. It was an excellent arrangement—in time of war. 
But it is a very different matter when it is whispered—as it has 
been whispered recently—that more money will be forthcoming 
from the University Grants Committee if only the University of 
Oxford will make a large permanent change in its scheme of studies 
and set up a new honors school of a nature which suggests that the 
requirements of the Foreign Office have something to do with the 
proposal. 


1 T believe that one additional university representative has since been appointed. 
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Then there is the question of research—freedom to determine 
the balance between teaching and research and freedom for the 
individual researcher to choose his line of investigation for himself. 
These freedoms also are threatened, though mostly so indirectly 
that the danger is very easily overlooked. To. expand university 
education—to increase the outrageously low number of persons 
who ordinarily receive a university education in this country— 
these are among the most admirable schemes of our postwar 
planners. But if the expansion is pushed forward too quickly— 
if pressure is put upon the universities to take in more students 
before more teachers of the required standard are forthcoming— 
then freedom to determine the balance between teaching and re- 
search will disappear. Research will be crowded out. The 
teachers will have no time for anything but teaching. 

Of course the planners are not blind to the importance of re- 
search. Far from that. The endowment of research occupies a 
large place in all the programs. But it is not enough to create 
posts for researchers. Academic freedom must include the free- 
dom to decide how far there should be a division of labor between 
teachers and researchers, and how far it is good both for teaching 
and research that the individual should be able to divide his time 
between the two activities. Finally, freedom of inquiry means 
freedom to choose the objects and direction of investigation. That 
is essential. Yet, surprising as it may seem, it is just here that 
danger seems most imminent. No one dreams, indeed, of forbid- 
ding inquiry into anything. But freedom is more seriously im- 
paired by direction than by prohibition. If you tell a man that he 
must not go down a certain road, all other roads will still remain 
open to him and he can choose between them as he pleases. But 
if you require him to take any particular road, his freedom has gone. 
And though in this matter of research there is no danger of com- 
pulsion in any crude sense of that term, there is real danger of 
economic pressures that amount to something very like compulsion. 
It belongs to the true function of a university to promote the ad- 
vancement of pure science—to extend the bounds of human knowl- 
edge in every direction in which the eye of scientific curiosity, 
peering into the darkness, can discern an opportunity. Yet we 
sometimes hear the plea that this or that laboratory should receive 
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better equipment because it is doing “important Government 
work;” and the peril that lurks in that kind of thing seems to be 
ignored. It is much the same with historical research. A con- 
siderable amount of public money is being spent on such research. 
But, as Professor Galbraith has recently indicated in his inaugural 
lecture as Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, the alloca- 
tion of these grants between different branches of history bears 
little relation to the views of historians upon the relative value and 
promise of different lines of investigation.! The research is 
planned, not by historians, but by Government departments. 
The universities are not indeed directly concerned, for the work is 
being done in Government departments and for Government de- 
partments. But indirectly the universities are very much con- 
cerned, for some of their most distinguished professors are being 
employed upon these tasks. And academic freedom is surely im- 
paired if the need of increasing his income compels a great scholar 
to undertake work that is chosen for him by others, so that the 
scope and direction of his researches is determined not so much by 
the bent of his own mind as by what a Government department 


thinks it well to have investigated at a particular time. 


IV 


To what conclusions are we brought? There is nothing at all 
sinister about these developments. The State is nothing if not 
well intentioned. Its actions, however inimical to academic 
freedom in their tendency, are not inspired, in the smallest degree, 
by any conscious hostility to such freedom. Fundamentally, the 
trouble is that the minds of men are so much occupied with the 
urgent problems of the hour that other considerations are liable to 
be forgotten, while many of those who direct policy are too busy to 
think things out and are therefore inclined to grasp at a handy 
palliative when what is wanted is a much more far-reaching remedy. 
Near the root of many of our difficulties there lies the hard fact 
that we are trying to manage the immensely complicated affairs 
of the modern world with scarcely any addition to the number of 
learned professions that were in existence, say, at the beginning of 


Pe Mi H. Galbraith: Historical Study and the State: An Inaugural Lecture, pp. 
16-18, 
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the nineteenthcentury. Hence comes at once the tendency to look 
to the universities for aid and a certain dissatisfaction with uni- 
versity curricula. Yet we do not expect the universities to turn 
out trained lawyers or trained doctors or dentists, and fully recog- 
nize that in these cases prolonged professional training must be 
superimposed upon the education which the university provides. 
It is surely on the lines which experience has shown to be most 
suitable for these professions that schemes of training should be 
devised for the new learned professions that we need to have de- 
veloped—among which that of expert in foreign affairs is not the 
least important. But further, it is the urgency of present problems 
that is tending to obscure the ideal of what a university should be, 
so that we are inclined to forget that its essential function is not to 
do jobs of useful research or to train people for specific professions, 
but to educate its students as men and citizens and to work in full 
freedom for the advancement of knowledge in general. ‘The 
world is too much with us;” and we shall, in the long run, “lay 
waste our powers,” if we think too much of the immediately useful 
and of present needs. It is the part of a university to “serve the 
future hour.” . 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST OF TODAY 


By SIEGFRIED GARBUNY 
Brooklyn College 


It is the fashion nowadays to discuss the atomic bomb or at 
least atomic energy. This paper concerning the social sciences will 
therefore observe the custom. The joy over the effectiveness of 
the atomic missile in ending the war has now given way to the 
dread of its destructive powers. This recent triumph of the 
physical sciences revealed the imperfection of the social sciences. 
The findings and the guidance from the latter, substantial as they 
were, were not enough to avoid the disaster of the war. Indeed, a 
lot of work is still ahead before they will be advanced enough to 
bring order into chaos. 

It may be asked what it was that granted such brilliant success 
to the natural sciences and withheld it from the social disciplines. 
There is no doubt the discrepancy stems from the difference in the 
objectives and methods of the two. The natural sciences investi- 
gate the physical phenomena of the universe. This may lead, as 
it actually did, to complicated and very difficult research, which is 
not immediately intelligible to the layman. Yet in all their 
thoroughness the investigations deal with a realm that is outside 
the human will and the human decision. The universe is there, 
not a creation of the human mind. It is independent of human 
whim and work. It will endure whether we live or perish. All 
that the natural scientist can do is to ferret out the basic relation- 
ships of the physical world around him. The objective of his 
science is to wrest as many secrets from nature as he can, which 
will ultimately permit him to harness the forces of nature for human 
convenience. This is indeed a formidable task but that is also 
where it ends. The methods the natural scientist uses can be de- 
scribed briefly if somewhat superficially as classifying and 
measuring. That this includes not only observation, but also ex- 
perimentation, goes without saying. The natural scientist ap- 
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proaches his science from outside as observer and investigator, 
whose acuity and vision and mechanical equipment determine the 
pace at which he progresses in his research. Dr. James B. Co- 
nant’s statement is therefore particularly true for the natural 
sciences, ‘In every section of the entire area where the word science 
may properly be applied, the limiting factor is a human one.”! 
On the caliber of men undertaking the task to solve the riddles of 
nature depends the future of natural sciences. The record is 
optimistic. 


II 


The problems of the social sciences are of an altogether different 
order. All of them, whether we think of sociology or anthropology, 
psychology or economics, center ultimately around the problem of 
man in his existence and various activities. The object of in- 
vestigation is the human being, even if some actual problem under 
scrutiny may conceal this fact. This places the social sciences in 
sharp contrast with the natural sciences, for we remember that the 
physical world would continue to last even if mankind were de- 
stroyed. But the social sciences would lose their object if man 
stopped living. The task of the social sciences is the understanding 
of human beings as individuals or as organized groups as well as 
of the forms and patterns in which they live and act. This in 
turn means that the social scientist studies his object not from the 
same distance as his colleague in the natural sciences. The social 
scientist must realize that he is basically a part of the problem he is 
studying—humanity. He will soon learn that his object is not in 
a “rest position” as the physical world, but actually in a real 
tumult, constantly changing and driven forward by the decisions 
and actions of his fellow beings. For this reason findings in the 
social sciences comparable to the measurements in the natural 
sciences are from the very beginning only of conditional validity. 
A finding in the natural sciences loses its strength only when it is 
replaced by better insight, but the truths of the social sciences are 
modified not only by improved research but also by changes in 
human decisions and organization. While we assume no change 


1 Quoted from Vannevar Bush: Renewal of Scientific Talent in Endless Horizons, 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, p. 59. 
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in the order of the physical world, unless we enter the transcen- 
dental sphere, we must a priori suppose changes in the social world 
based on the sovereignty of the free will and the planning of 
the human mind individually or collectively. This explains the 
fact that it is absolutely possible that at the same time at different 
places society can be organized in diametrically opposed ways as, 
for instance, society in the United States and in the Soviet Union, 
and still both types of organization are social realities. Yet there 
can hardly be such diversity in the natural sciences. Nobody could 
ever maintain that lightning has different causes in this country 
from those in the U.S.S.R. 

This basic difference between the social sciences and the natural 
sciences makes also for different research methods. The social 
scientist realizes that in the last analysis he investigates creations 
of the human mind. Therefore, it is his task to “‘understand,” be 
it the behavior of the individual or the organization of the group 
or the economic system of society. His method is not primarily 
the measurement of quantitative relationships, but the method of 
“understanding.” What he wants to know are the “rules of the 
game.” ‘These rules are not permanently fixed and everywhere 
the same. The student of a competitive economy must not con- 
sider a planned economy once it exists as a passing exception from 
the norm, but must acknowledge the fact that it is a new type of 
economic organization. Moreover, the social scientist must 
recognize that in the course of time his findings will be invalidated 
not only, as already indicated, by improved research, but simply be- 
cause somewhere human action created a totally new situation. 

It cannot be helped that this brings a certain relativity into the 
social sciences, and this fact must under no circumstances be 
ignored. However, the conditional value of the results of the 
social sciences is no dispensation from a strictly scientific attitude. 
It should be used as an additional spur to refine the methods and 
the range of the problems investigated. 


III 


Now it is quite true that everyone, social scientist or layman, is 
free to express his views about social problems and can voice an 
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opinion, a state of affairs which is hardly paralleled in the natural 
sciences, where discussion on latest scientific developments needs 
more than surface judgment. Yet the general consumer’s dis- 
cussion of prices will in most cases not be a professional analysis, 
and the economist usually will do better even if his observations 
on market phenomena are not easily understandable to the lay- 
man. Since the social scientist deals with human problems, it is 
only natural that he has to vie at times with the average citizen 
who ponders similar problems. Still the scientist’s approach is 
different. 

Above all, social scientists have always tried in various ways to 
bring system and stability into their respective fields. One 
significant indication of this desire is, for instance, the shift in 
name from political economy to economics in the Anglo-American 
literature. No doubt “economics” is at least phonetically related 
to the “exact’’ disciplines such as mathematics and physics, and 
thus disposes of the unscientific political element. Indeed, the 
student of economics largely eliminated the discussion of political 
problems, which however still remain of great consequence in any 
economy. That this attitude was not universal is evidenced by the 
fact that French economists continued to refer to their field of 
endeavor as “économie politique” while their German colleagues 
grappled with the problems of ‘Nationaloekonomie.” That 
these names for the same discipline reveal a different emphasis of 
the various phases of economic studies can of course not be over- 
looked. But perhaps the most striking example of this craving 
for stability in the social sciences is the mathematical analysis in 
economics. Nothing is safer than the certainty of mathematical 
relationships. An equation seems to be irrefutable. All that is 
necessary is to make certain usually simplifying assumptions, and 
the explanation will follow almost per se. Still here is the crux of 
the matter. As soon as the assumptions are made by simplifying 
real conditions or ignoring existing factors, we no longer speak in 
terms of the real world. An object is created and studied that does 
not actually exist. The quantitative expression here does not 
serve the same purpose as in the natural sciences, where a similar 
sacrifice of real circumstances is not made and not required. What 
is obtained in economics by mathematical analysis is a model that 
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may be useful for discussion and the enlightenment of certain 
points, but it does not give the whole story. The skeleton is the 
first tool of the medical student, yet the living body is the object of 
his study. The economic model can never replace the actual 
economy, no matter how much we regret the latter’s instability 
and wish for the former’s changelessness. Stability just cannot 
be brought into a subject by scientific method if the object of 
scrutiny itself is changeable. This should not be interpreted as a 
statement that mathematical or generally quantitative analysis 
is useless in the social sciences. This would be an utterly false 
view. Mathematical analysis can help, and without statistics 
the social sciences would become meaningless. Nor is mathe- 
matical analysis alone open to such criticism. Working concepts 
such as perfect competition, equilibrium, or socialist economics, 
useful as they are, are equally far from actual situations. The 
point is, rather, that quantitative analysis must be supplemented in 
various ways. It is without doubt that historical knowledge and 
investigation are indispensable in a fruitful study of economics. 
The quarrel between Schmoller and Menger about the precedence 
of the historical or analytical method was actually a moot discus- 
sion. Both were right. This, however, leads to another peculiarity 
of the social sciences, namely, their strong interdependence. One 
might well wonder, for instance, whether at least some of the issues 
in economics are not actually problems of the law. Is property a 
legal phenomenon or an economic one? What is earlier, law or 
economics, or are perhaps both aspects of one and the same thing? 
Mr. Justice Cardozo spoke convincingly about the method of 
sociology in the judicial process, by which he referred to the change 
in the law caused by the underlying changes in the economy. 
Rudolf Stammler and Max Weber argued about the relationship of 
law and economics. Stammler maintained that everything eco- 
nomic is based on a legal relationship and Weber took exactly the 
reverse view. Doubtless, without trying to decide the question, 
it may be said that both disciplines have the “same sociological 
apriorities.”” This means that the individual social scientist who 
cultivates one specific branch of the social sciences must not ignore 
the others. Professor Pigou pertinently distinguishes between 
economic welfare, which is measurable in monetary terms, and non- 
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economic welfare as component parts of total human welfare. Yet 
the economist, whose subject is economic welfare, can scarcely 
disregard the relevance of noneconomic welfare, since a number of 
decisions in the economic sector are determined by noneconomic 
issues. 


IV 


The task of the student of human affairs has not yet been fully 
described. The natural sciences serve to promote our knowledge 
about the universe, how to master it, and how to enjoy its physical 
wealth. Ina similar spirit, the social scientist observes and inter- 
prets the world of man for us, but beyond that he has to make 
specific judgments on the effects of, say, behavior patterns or forms 
of organization or the comparative advantages and disadvantages 
of economic systems. Such assignments are not an invitation to 
value judgments on the basis of religious, metaphysical, or ethical 
views, significant as these may be, but call for factual statements 
only. International law recently formulated the concept of 
genocide as a new form of criminal mass annihilation of people. 
If it is the stated interest of society to work for the common welfare 
and survival of all people, genocide constitutes an action which 
must be outlawed. If society, however, wants the aggressor to 
prevail, then genocide cannot be considered a crime. What course 
to take is the decision of the statesman but it is for the social scien- 
tist to state the problem. This is a somewhat gross example, but ° 
it may serve as an illustration. To describe actions and attitudes 
and their consequences is then the task of the social scientist. To 
resolve on measures and to put them into action remains the pre- 
rogative of the political organs. 

This shows that for the good organization of human affairs we 
need a thorough knowledge of what humans do, how they live, and 
what they want. The social scientist therefore faces a tremendou: 
task. We look to him when we want information and elucidation 
about what is happening in society, and we ask his advice when we 
are about to embark on new procedures. We have shown his 
quandaries, but we may say that in his studies he is not always at a 
loss. He will discover, as he actually has, that certain patterns 
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repeat themselves, that certain types of organization recur, and 
that fundamental needs look for the same answer. He may 
therefore generalize on large enough samples as long as he points 
out that human organization is subject to the vagaries of the human 
mind, that it is continually growing, and that what he says today 
may change tomorrow. He will point out that some of these 
changes are only gradual but that there are also drastic changes 
that occur from time to time through war and revolution or heavy 
crises. The economist may offer his theory as a consistent and 
logical system borne out by historical facts, but he must equally 
acknowledge the possibility that his theory may be modified or 
replaced by another doctrine. His theorem was not necessarily 
wrong. Its weakness lay only in the stress of one particular aspect 
of the economy, perhaps the most pressing at the time of his theoret- 
ical conception. A shift in the economy justifies a new set of 
explanations without detracting from the value of the old. It is in 
this sense that the multitude of economic theories becomes intelli 
gible, and the student of economics need not be disturbed by their 
variety. Indeed, no one expressed the need for a revised analysis 
better than the late Lord Keynes when he introduced his new 
general theory to the reader by saying, “that the characteristics of 
the special case assumed by the classical theory happen not to be 
those of the economic society in which we actually live with the 
result that its teaching is misleading and disastrous if we attempt 
to apply it to the facts of experience.” 

The social scientist is called upon for guidance more often today 
than in the past because of the increasing complexity of our social 
problems. He is now in a position to meet this need better since 
he is no longer merely a social philosopher. The social scientist is 
aware of the limitations of his science and its proprieties and works 
with definite aims and tested methods. His word is respected not 
in the economic world alone, but Government, medicine and law, 
the church and the school listen to him. With seasoned judgment 
and necessary restraint he may render invaluable services. Be- 
cause of the nature of his object of study his achievments will be 
less scintillating than the performance of his colleagues in the 


' John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, p. 3. 
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natural sciences. But his rdle is no less significant and definitely 
more difficult. Indeed his work will bring him often into close 
contact with the natural sciences. While he does not have to 
master the subject of technology or any of the natural sciences, 
he must be able to appraise the importance of a new discovery in the 
sciences and to recognize the significance of a new invention. 
Atomic energy in itself may be destructive, yet, when properly used 
and understood in its positive and negative aspects for society, it 
may become a blessing. To assign it a proper place is the function 
of the social scientist upon whose recommendation the statesman 
will act. This does not mean that we should advocate the primacy 
of the social sciences over the natural sciences. It only demon- 
strates that the work of the natural scientist alone is not enough 
for human welfare. The cooperation of the social scientist is 
needed. It is the symbiosis of the two branches of scientific 
activity for which we strive. 


a 


LIBERALISM AND EASTERN EUROPE 


By ALFRED A. SKERPAN 


Kent State University 


For the purpose of this article liberalism is read in the European 
sense, that is, as a movement that seeks to achieve the greatest 
possible political, social, and economic freedom for the individual. 
It seeks this also for the nation, so that it may serve as a broader 
guarantee and as a larger field of expression for that individual. 
In this movement the emphasis is on political liberty, but the true 
followers of the tradition feel also that liberty will help to achieve 
equality and fraternity among men. Where a movement comes to 
place the emphasis on equality, with varying restrictions on liberty, 
this development is here considered democracy. The concept of 
“Eastern Europe,”’ furthermore, embraces the seventeen states that 
existed east of Germany at one time or another after 1917. 

We have only to turn our thoughts to this area for a moment to 
find that there liberalism as an active force has, at least tempo- 
rarily, vanished. It remains alive, however uncertainly, only in 
Greece and Finland. In short, our time is the winter to that 
springtime of nations, 1848. 

To the believer in liberty the picture is a disheartening one. 
Yet we can reasonably ask whether liberals were ever justified 
in having expected success in this part of the world. Here we find 
no common heritage such as is shared by the peoples of western 
Europe. Those currents and forces which represent the historic 
antecedents of the liberal idea touched the eastern part of the con- 
tinent indirectly or only in part. Western Christianity, with its 
concern for the worth of the individual person, infiuenced only a 
portion of the peoples; the rest came under the sway either of 
mystic Eastern Orthodoxy, ethnocentric Judaism, or fatalistic 
Mohammedanism. The civic and legalistic thought of Rome af- 
fected eastern Europe to an even lesser extent, and the Renaissance, 
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that tremendous upsurge of humanism, touched the area hardly at 
all. 

The east was not even subjected to that process by which na- 
tion-states were created in the west. The type of state that had 
evolved by the end of the eighteenth century—Prussia, Poland, 
Austria, Russia, the Ottoman Empire—was not at all a synthesis 
of peoples with a common language and a common historical tradi- 
tion. Rather it represented a gathering together and the inter- 
mixing of several peoples, each of them retaining, though fre- 
quently without being definitely aware of it, the elements of na- 
tional consciousness. Lastly, the economic and social develop- 
ments that had provided the strong and necessary foundations for 
western liberalism manifested themselves in sufficient vigor, in 
the east, only after the ideology of liberalism had been challenged. 

In hindsight, then, it can be said that liberalism in this area was 
destined never to follow the path of its western development. 
Two generations after the revolutionary movement of 1848, the 
great scholar and future foreign minister in Russia, Paul Miliukov, 
made a comment.on liberalism in Russia that applied equally well 
to most of eastern Europe. Liberalism, he said in 1903 at the 
University of Chicago, was worn out. This was not, however, 
because its program was realized; the program was still, even at 
that time, a primary objective of all Russian parties, including those 
of the left. But, he said, “this first step is not acknowledged to 
be the only one; political freedom and individual liberty no longer 
seem to be the absolute good that they were once considered when 
the era of liberty dawned in France.””! 

Nevertheless, before Miliukov spoke and after, liberalism ap- 
peared on the road of ever-widening achievement. In its main as- 
pects of constitutionalism, political liberty, and national inde- 
pendence it came in fact to enjoy considerable success before it was 
finally blighted. Indeed, nationalism, by a hyperdevelopment, as 
we will see, contributed greatly to this end. 


Though in the late 1840’s true liberalism was already being 


challenged throughout Europe, politically in the west and in- 
1 P. Miliukov, Russia and Its Crisis (Chicago, 1905), p. 224. 
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tellectually in the east, a vigorous restatement of it was made in 
1848. The Czech historian Frantisek Palacky, speaking through 
the Manifesto of the First Slavonic Congress at Prague, in fact re- 
peated the political ideals of the French Revolution. The Slav 
peoples of the Austrian state, he said, 


... reject and hold in abhorrence all dominion based on main force 
and evasion of the law; we reject all privileges and prerogatives as 
well as political differentiation of classes; we demand unconditional 
equality before the law, and equal measure of rights and duties for 
all.... Yes, liberty, equality, fraternity for all who live in the State 
is our watchword today.... Not less sacred to us than man in the 
enjoyment of his natural rights is the mation, with its sum total of 
spiritual needs and interests.! 


For Palacky, this conception of liberalism was so pure that 
even the Hungarian revolt of March, 1848 was something repre- 
hensible. It could boast of great achievements—ephemeral 
though they proved to be—in the abolition of feudal privilege and 
the establishment of constitutional rule, self-government, and the 
traditional liberal freedoms. But it also insisted on the retention 
of subject Rumanians, Croats, Serbs, and Slovaks, and further on 
their subordination to the Magyar national ideal. Because of 
this, Palacky, in April, 1848, wrote that he denounced any thought 
of “a voluntary union. . . with a state which declares a man must 
first be a Magyar before he can be a human being. . .”? More 
effective answers to this egregious Hungarian nationalism were 
given when the Rumanians rebelled in 1848 and when, in 1849, 
the Croat General Jellacic led his forces against the state of Kossuth. 

Palacky, like many Rumanians, wanted the Austrian state 
preserved, but on the liberal and federalistic principles that were 
developing in the course of the political movements at Vienna and 
Prague. It was partly because of this that he was hostile to Ger- 
man unification and suggested rather, to the Frankfort Vorparla- 
ment, that a better idea would be to incorporate the various Ger- 
man states into a federal Austrian state. We will touch later on 
the reasons for his position. 

Liberal hopes throughout eastern Europe withered when the 


’ The Slavonic and East European Review, April, 1948 (London), p. 310. 
* Ibid. (Letter of April 11, 1848 to the Committee of Fifty), p. 307. 
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Austrian army, with Russian aid, succeeded in re-establishing the 
imperial authority. However, little more than a decade elapsed 
before they were revived, and no succeeding generation passed 
without seeing some marked advance for liberalism. A great 
surge forward took place in 1861 when there was introduced in 
Russia a series of reforms that ended serfdom, reorganized the 
judiciary after English and French models, and established forms 
of self-government. In 1863 the Diet in Finland, embracing four 
estates, was reconvened after an interruption in its sittings lasting 
fifty-four years. And at the moment when the Russian govern- 
ment was ruthlessly suppressing a Polish rebellion, it was em- 
barking on a policy of encouraging Finnish national consciousness. 
A year later a new Greek constitution was promulgated which 
established a truly liberal regime by its creation of a unicameral 
legislature. And about the same time in Rumania the peasants 
were recognized as the legal owners of the soil and the great estates 
of the monasteries were secularized. However, the completion of 
these reforms was not to come until 1919. 

Constitutional changes in Austria, finally completed in con- 
junction with the establishment of the Dual Empire in 1867, were 
unhappily both an advance and a regression. This was due again 
to the ethnic intermixture which we have cited. In both parts of 
the new state reorganized parliamentary regimes were established, 
but, with the indirect class system of voting in Austria, and the 
severely limited suffrage in Hungary, political power remained 
with the holders of feudalistic privilege or wealth. In the former, 
the gain represented by the equalization of nationalities was in 
part nullified by the electoral restrictions, which tended to benefit 
only the Germans and Poles. The movement of the nationalities 
in Hungary was definitely hindered by the establishment of 
autonomy. The power of the Magyar landholders and magnates 
was now consolidated and made less subject to the policies and 
purposes of Vienna. And it was exercised down to the first World 
War in a Magyarization program that in its severity at least 
matched the Russification policy of the Tsars. Within Austria, 
the granting, in 1907, of universal suffrage, as well as the inaugura- 
tion of ministerial responsibility, was to be the high-water mark of 
the liberal movement under the emperor. 
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In the Balkans the combination of a steady recession of Ottoman 
power, steady growth of nationalism, and frequently expanded 
rights of self-determination, could not but sustain liberal hopes. 
On the outbreak of war, in 1914, the Balkans were a cluster of 
sovereign states that had attained some measure of constitutional 
rule. The gains achieved before 1914 were least spectacular within 
the Russian Empire. Nevertheless, mainly as a result of the 
Revolution of 1905, these did embrace a parliamentary regime, 
though without ministerial responsibility, a Finland freed from 
recently imposed repressive measures, and representation in the 
new Duma for subject nationalities. 

The aftermath of war appeared to many liberals as a new spring- 
time of nations. In the years 1917-19 seventeen states rose 
where in 1848 there had been five. The appearance of these states 
was due to several factors, including the desire of the western 
powers to set up a barrier between a revolutionary Russia and a 
defeated Germany. But equally important were the seventy years 
of liberal activity, the ever-increasing intensity of national feeling, 
and the staunch liberal faith of Woodrow Wilson. Of the new na- 
tions four had never before known independent statehood: the 
Ests, the Letts, the Finns, and the Belorussians; four had last 
known independence in the middle ages: the Hungarians, the 
Lithuanians, the Czechoslovaks, and the Ukrainians. As a 
further mark of liberal advance, constitutional rule had been 
tried everywhere by 1922. In Latvia and Czechoslovakia the 
fathers of the new regime had gone beyond universal suffrage and 
had established proportional representation. 

Despite the fact, then, that Russia, Belorussia, and Ukraine 
slipped back under authoritarian rule, liberalism appeared to be in 
flood. Yet less than fifteen years later only Czechoslovakia and 
Finland could be considered as being under liberal rule. Virtually 
all the rest, while retaining the outward forms of parliamentary 
government and putting into force certain progressive measures, 
had acquired partly or completely dictatorial regimes. These 
regimes were to be replaced within another ten years by author- 
itarian governments in the Soviet style. Of the four states still 
retaining a reasonable measure of national independence, two— 
Finland and Yugoslavia—are subordinating their external policy 
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to the interests of the Soviet ‘Union, and two—Greece and Tur- 
key—have become subject to the foreign policies of the west. 


III 


Apart from the expansion of Soviet influence, what were the 
factors that contributed to this general collapse of liberalism? 
In the main these were two, which at some points become one. On 
the one hand there was the exaggerated nationalism of virtually 
all the peoples, which ignored what has been called the basic reality 
in eastern Europe, the intermixture and interdependence of these 
peoples.! On the other, there was democracy, in its broadest 
sense, which emphasized equality before liberty and could become 
a deadly foe of liberalism. 

Exaggerated nationalism hindered the growth of the liberal 
ideal in several ways. First, by producing in each state, with the 
exceptions of Estonia and Latvia, elaborate pretensions to terri- 
tories and peoples outside its borders, it engendered suspicion and 
hostility where mutual trust was a vital need. Poland from the 
first had its eye on Czechoslovak, Lithuanian, and Ukrainian 
territories. Elements in Finland looked to lands in Russia once or 
still occupied by Finns. The Soviet Union recalled the territorial 
losses it suffered while its revolutionary regime was being estab- 
lished; also there was Stalin’s ““Vow” to Lenin, in January, 1924, 
“to strengthen and expand the Union of Republics.” And 
Hungary, Austria, and all the Balkans were meshed in claims and 
counterclaims. 

Next, while liberalism requires a reasonably balanced and stable 
economy, hypernationalism aggravated economic instability in a 
majority of the states that rose out of the nineteenth centry em- 
pires. The latter, of course, had represented not only political 
but also economic entities, and their successors, remaining without 
exception agricultural states, and frequently backward ones, 
struggled against the economic dislocation and disequilibrium 
brought about by independence, social and political change, and 
finally general world depression. 

All these states did recognize that general cooperation was 4 


1W. Kolarz, Myths and Realities in Eastern Europe (London, 1946), p. 40- 
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necessity. The Baltic group, here including Poland, fully con- 
scious of their weakness, engaged in a series of conferences down to 
1925 aiming at a possible Baltic confederation along military, 
political, and economic lines. Other movements developed at the 
end of the twenties and early thirties: one looked to close 
economic collaboration of Danubian states; another to general 
social, political, and economic cooperation among the Balkan 
powers; and a third to an agrarian bloc, embracing half the 
eastern states, that would work out solutions of common economic 
problems. That these projects and movements all failed, and that 
political and economic disunity was preserved in the area between 
the Soviet Union and Germany, was of course due largely to con- 
flicting national and international policies of the promoters and the 
participants. 

Lastly, excessive nationalism, while acting to the disadvantage of 
security and common welfare, served in several states to exacer- 
bate domestic political and social difficulties. A few govern- 
ments—the Baltic group, Austria, and Czechoslovakia—sought to 
follow enlightened policies in regard to minorities. But others, 
principally Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Turkey, 
discriminated in favor of the dominant national group. Gener- 
ally, national sensibilities had been so roused that all through 
eastern Europe, even in Czechoslovakia and Austria, discontented 
minorities became the mold in which Naziism and Communism 
grew. In the Soviet Union the policy of extending cultural and 
linguistic autonomy, but not self-determination, created a restive- 
ness that led in time of war to widespread disaffection. 

Apart from the discontent produced by excessive nationalism, 
there were the great difficulties raised by the broad acceptance of 
the democratic ideal of equality. Equality inevitably had an 
intense appeal in eastern Europe. As a consequence of that in- 
termixture of peoples which we have mentioned, the workings of 
liberalism tended to leave power and position not only to those 
with long-established advantage but frequently to elements that 
were alien to the broad masses. 

This situation rose, of course, out of the development of the 
territorial states. In the process various peoples lost their identity 
when their elite, their nobility, and their gifted individuals, lacking 
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modern national consciousness, amalgamated with the alien ruling 
classes. Thus, a Belorussian nobleman became not only a de- 
fender of Poland’s liberty, but a fighter for American independence, 
and went down in history as the Polish hero Thaddeus Kosciuszko; 
a Little Russian, or Ukrainian, nobleman became a king, defended 
Vienna against the Turk, and went down in history as another 
Polish hero, Jan Sobieski; the Slovaks produced a man of genius 
who came to give brilliant leadership not only to the cause of 
liberalism but also to Magyar nationalism, and he remains known 
as the Hungarian Louis Kossuth. The history of eastern Europe 
is filled with examples of the social decapitation of entire peoples: 
gifted Albanians and Greeks becoming Moslem ministers of the 
Ottoman Empire; Lithuanian aristocrats known as Poles or 
Russians; all or part Slav intellectuals and artists celebrated— 
properly—as Germans, such as Leibniz, Haydn, Treitschke, and 
Nietzsche. 

When these submerged peoples rise again at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, they are, almost entirely, of the peasant and 
laboring classes. Even economic growth and the spread of liber- 
alism from the latter half of the nineteenth century represent in 
several areas—Belorussia, Ukraine, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Slovakia, Turkey—opportunities less for these “‘new’’ peoples than 
for that gifted people with a long urban tradition, the Jews. By 
the last quarter of the century, then, there was to be found in a 
good part of eastern Europe not only the usual class structure, but 
one in which the dominant element in each class was of a different 
national or cultural background. And the formerly submerged 
peoples, contained, to repeat, chiefly in thelower social and economic 
levels, became the ardent champions of democracy. 


IV 


The democratic ideal was a vital part of the original liberal 
program of the Slav Congress of 1848. But, as we can see even in 
the part that was quoted, that ideal was the egalitarian ideal of 
the eighteenth century and the French Revolution. Implicit in 
it was the notion that individuals and nations were basically 
equal and that the differences that existed were based on “main 
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force and evasion of the law.” The existence of natural differences 
between individuals and peoples, rising out of a complex of genetic, 
historical, and cultural conditions, and the contradictions between 
“equality” and “liberty” are today accepted broadly only with 
difficulty. Democracy, therefore, has continued to be a clarion 
call down to the very present. We find its overtones in many of 
the social movements from the mid-nineteenth century: utopian 
socialism, social democracy, Christian democracy, national social- 
ism, agrarian socialism, and anarchism. In a majority of in- 
stances they are movements in the direction of what has been 
called “‘identitarianism.”! They are therefore against all mani- 
festations of superiority in any sense and are, with variations, anti- 
aristocratic, anti-semitic, anti-clerical, and anti-capitalist.? 


As one would expect, the Soviet press this year celebrated the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the Communist Manifesto. But 
not even the Soviet periodical devoted to the Slav world, S/avyane, 
included a commemorative article on the Prague Congress of 
1848. Democracy, #. ¢., social democracy, and preferably revolu- 
tionary social democracy, would of course represent for the 
molders of Soviet and pro-Soviet opinion a more consequential 
movement than liberalism. And in fact, the movement spread 
through eastern Europe from the late eighteen-seventies, but 
particularly after the establishment of the Second International 
in 1889 and with the spread of industrialization. By the turn of 
the century there was scarcely one country that did not have its 
socialist party. Indeed, by the beginning of the nineteen-twenties 
socialist parties were major parties in such countries as Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and, of course, 
the three western Soviet republics. In the remainder socialism, 
though less potent, was still more powerful than any American 
socialist movement with a longer history. That in industrialized 
America socialism, organized formally, moved very slowly indicates 
that the success of socialism in agricultural eastern Europe was 
due to much more than purely economic factors. In secieties 
marked by sharp class distinctions, which were aggravated in turn 


_ Cf. Erik R. von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, “The Bohemian Background of German 
— Socialism,” Yournal of the History of Ideas, June, 1948, pp. 339-71. 
id. 
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by nationalism, its chief appeal rose essentially out of its general 
democratic content. 

It is due as much, if not more, to democratic pressure as to 
paternalism and liberalism, that in the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties, in all countries, where political stability permitted, a body 
of social legislation was passed, cooperatives were encouraged, and 
education was developed. While in the Soviet Union revolution- 
ary social democracy introduced broad programs of social and 
economic rights, and carried through socialization of the land and 
industry, Poland’s socialistic government moved in the same 
general direction by means of trade monopolies, government in- 
vestment and control in industry, and encouragement of coopera- 
tives in the rural areas. Latvia and Turkey introduced economic 
planning in the thirties; and elsewhere, where social and economic 
programs were less actively pressed, cooperative movements de- 
veloped vigorously of themselves. 

Agrarian reform in the nineteen-twenties and thirties similarly 
was due largely to democratic pressures, although it had a liberal 
tradition reaching back to 1789 and was prompted also by purely 
economic factors and by nationalistic considerations. Outside of 
Hungary, Austria, Finland, and Bulgaria, where resistance from 
privileged orders or from the middle classes was too great, the re- 
distribution of land was an active concern of all governments in 
eastern Europe. By 1922 the large estates had been taken and 
parcelled out to smaller holders in nine countries: Greece, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, and of 
course in the three Soviet republics. By the end of 1930 far- 
reaching agrarian measures had been adopted in Albania and 
Poland, although actual execution was slow. Turkey’s problem 
was not repartition but the settlement and exploitation of unused 
territory, while in Yugoslavia the difficulty was not unequal hold- 
ings but the scarcity of arable land. 

Democratic action was tinged with nationalism in those areas 
where the expropriated orders were alien to the masses: in Latvia 
and Estonia land was taken largely from the Baltic Germans and 
Russians; in Lithuania, Ukraine, and Belorussia, from Russians 
and Poles; in Czechoslovakia, from Germans and Hungarians; 
in Albania from Moslem beys; and in Rumania, again from Hun- 
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garians. In Turkey a program of aid to the small farmers involved 
a shifting of the tax burden to the largely alien middle classes. 
Reform in Poland was least generous, least democratic, where the 
masses were non-Polish, #. ¢., in the eastern provinces. 


Nationalism, then, and democracy, both in conjunction with the 
economic crisis of the thirties, left most of the states in eastern 
Europe riven by domestic conflict on the eve of World War II. 
Internal social forces tended to polarize not around a strong liberal 
program but rather around the totalitarian-democratic ideologies 
of National Socialism and of Soviet Socialism. And, as we have 
noted, the absence of effective economic and political collaboration 
among the individual states, which much earlier would have been 
possible under broad liberal statesmanship, left the area between 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union divided and weak. The 
extreme danger to continued independence was clear to many, but 
firm, effective action was vitiated by the contradictions that ex- 
isted in eastern Europe between democracy and liberalism. 

The best known examples of this are the cases of Eduard Benes 
and Jan Masaryk, who believed, down to the Communist seizure 
of power in March, 1948, that their country could serve as a bridge 
between eastern and western Europe. However, as early as the 
Munich crisis of 1938, Benes found that apart from the German 
and Slovak minorities even strong Czech groups preferred Hitler 
to Stalin; but he also found that, at that time, the small states of 
eastern Europe could not rely on the liberal powers of the Atlantic. 
The experience drove him closer to the ranks of nonliberal democ- 
racy, and in 1942 he could write as follows in the Soviet periodical 
Slavyane: 


It is desirable, of course, that the second World War end its 
development in a revolutionary sense and that in the struggle 
against ultra-reactionary German fascism the present revolutionary 
collaboration of free Slav people be formulated finally. ... 


Farther on he explained what he meant by “collaboration.” This, 
he said, “could be and can be only a truly democratic, only a 
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truly radical, popular and political and social revolutionary idea.””! 


Such collaboration, of course, involved working with a Com- 
munist movement which was strictly disciplined by the notions of 
world revolution and dictatorial rule. That it is difficult to de- 
termine from the article whether Benes realized this is, it would 
appear, an indication less of his physical position at the time than 
of his political schizophrenia. One can interpret in both the 
liberal democratic and the Soviet democratic sense his comment 
that the “Slav peoples would come out of this war again free, with 
their own governments, only if they set up popular, democratic 
regimes, and if they joined together for the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties.”? After the experiences of Munich it is fairly 
likely that the Soviet sense was in Benes’s mind. 

Benes was a great admirer of Frantisek Palacky; therefore I 
would assume—which I was told in graduate school never to do— 
that he was familiar with Palacky’s famous letter to the Frank- 
fort Vorparlament. In this he refused an invitation to become a 
delegate, and one of the reasons he gave was that it was his belief 
that the Vorparlament aimed to undermine Austria. But Aus- 
tria, he said, was “an empire whose preservation, integrity, and 
consolidation is, and must be, a great and important matter not 
only for my own nation but also for the whole of Europe, indeed, 
for humanity and civilization itself.” Austria for him was a 
barrier to the autocratic Russian government which had been ex- 
panding decade after decade, and “every further step which it will 
take forward on this path threatens at an ever accelerated pace to 
give birth to, and to establish, a universal monarchy, that is to say, 
an infinite and inexpressible evil. . .”* 

We know that Palacky was wrong about the regime of Nicholas 
I; an investigation of the literature and documents will show this. 
Perhaps his error can be an object lesson for us in our time, as per- 
haps it was for Benes, for a while. Unfortunately a similar in- 
vestigation of the literature and documents of the Soviet regime 
shows—what as good Marxists they disdain to conceal—that the 
rulers are governed by the general ideology of world revolution and 

1 Slavyane (Slavs), 1942, No. 5-6, pp. 11, 18. 


? Slavyane, 1942, No. 7, p. 12. 
* The Slavonic and East European Review, April, 1948, p. 305. 
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a world-wide dictatorship of the proletariat, as they call it. To 
them this is the real approach to real democracy, though directed 
by a professional revolutionary elite. That they truly and sin- 
cerely believe this is amply indicated in the documentation of the 
history of their party. 

It is at this point that the problem of liberalism in eastern 
Europe becomes the problem of liberalism in America, as well as 
the reverse. The people of eastern Europe have many relatives 
and personal friends in the United States. We may note, to take 
only three examples, that up to one-twelfth of the Albanians 
emigrated to this country, one-quarter of the Lithuanians, one- 
third of the Slovaks.! The prosperity and progress of most of 
these have served to keep alight in eastern Europe a faith in liberal 
democracy. On the other hand, adjustment in America has not 
been easy for many of these immigrants and their children. There- 
fore, Communist organizations and presses, controlling news from 
the mother countries and distorting news in America, have been do- 
ing everything in their power—with very limited success so far—to 
aggravate discontent and to intensify feelings of national, cultural, 
and class differences. 

The broad purpose of this, particularly in an election year, is 
easily demonstrated. Taking only the Slavs in America, the 
Moscow periodical S/avyane pointed out, in February, 1948, that 
there were perhaps ten million of these. Among them, it com- 
mented, there are ‘‘a few million possible voters.” And it con- 
tinued: “This is a great political force, if one considers that at the 
time of the presidential elections of 1944 only 2.6 million votes 
turned the scales to Roosevelt over Dewey.””* 


1W. Kolarz, Myths and Realities, pp. 63-65. 
® Slavyane, 1948, No. 2, p. 26. 


SORROWS OF THE YOUNG BALTIC 
UNIVERSITY 


By ALBERT N. TARULIS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Few people in this country are familiar even with the existence 
of Baltic University at Pinneberg (near Hamburg) in Ger- 
many, although its publications, Contributions of Baltic University 
and Problems and Discussions, may be found in many libraries in 
both hemispheres. Yet Baltic University deserves to be known to 
American teachers, as regards its organization, achievements, and 
problems; for this institution is perhaps unique among the uni- 
versities and colleges of the world, and its sorrows—speaking with 
Goethe—are indeed great. 

Baltic University is the postwar creation of Baltic intellectuals. 
The events of the war forced many citizens of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania to leave their native countries and go abroad. Most of 
them went to Germany. Some were taken in as slave laborers or 
inmates of prisons and concentration camps, while others fled from 
the approaching Russians toward the Americans, British, and 
French in the hope of rescue from both dictatorships, German and 
Russian. 

The German surrender in 1945 liberated all foreigners. The 
bulk of them were returned to the countries they came from; the 
others became displaced persons, and gave rise to a problem which 
has not yet been solved. But while thousands of other nationals 
were being returned to their own countries, almost all Baltic na- 
tionals refused to be repatriated under the political conditions pre- 
vailing in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Since there were many professors and students among the dis- 
placed persons from the Baltic states, the idea of a Baltic Uni- 
versity arose immediately after the liberation. For it was clear 
from the beginning that Baltic students could not expect to be ad- 
mitted into German universities, which had largely been destroyed 
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during the war, and had to take care of thousands of Germans 
whose instruction had been disrupted by military service. Fur- 
thermore, German universities could not reasonably be expected to 
provide instruction in such special fields as the languages, histories, 
laws, and economics of Baltic peoples and countries. On the other 
hand, only the coméined efforts of all three Baltic nations could as- 
sure a proper functioning of such a university. 

The ensuing years yielded sufficient proof of the correctness of 
such assumptions. When later on the Germans were granted 
greater self-government they immediately established mumerus 
clausus for foreign students, excessively flunking them during ex- 
aminations, and reducing their number by all possible means. 
German universities became more and more difficult of access to 
foreign students, especially to displaced persons. 

Thus, the establishment of a Baltic University was the only fea- 
sible solution of the problem of how to provide higher education for 
the displaced students who had interrupted their studies at home,' 
as well as for the graduates rolling out of high schools for displaced 
persons, which by 1946 were working in high gear. 

The realization of the idea of a Baltic University was not at all 
easy. There were no buildings available, no laboratories, no li- 
brary, no equipment, and no instruments; not even a single cent 
to start with. The idea itself was inconceivable to most Military 
Government and UNRRA officials who decided both the fate and 
the everyday life of displaced persons. In their opinion, such a 
university was not only impossible but also unnecessary; they 
would not even recognize the need of displaced persons for higher 
education. In fact, Baltic professors were considered at best to be 
naive dreamers, if not completely crazy. 

However, for the fact that Baltic University was ever able 
to begin its activities credit has to be given to an American, Mr. 
R. C. Riggle, at the time UNRRA Welfare Officer in Hamburg. 
From the very beginning he demonstrated the greatest interest in 
the forthcoming Baltic University. He persuaded military au- 
thorities to grant the necessary permits; he found buildings for 
both teaching and living; he induced the Germans to supply tables 


‘ All universities in the Baltic countries were closed during the German occu- 
pation of 1941 to 1944. 
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and benches and to make repairs which could not be made by the 
student volunteers. 

Substantial material help also came from the United States, 
The United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, the American 
Lithuanian University Club, the Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
many other American organizations and institutions made large 
gifts in books and equipment. Besides this help, donations were 
made by the World Student Relief of Geneva, the Humanitarian 
Association of Stockholm, the Royal Library of Copenhagen, and 
similar institutions. 

A very happy accident led to the discovery of the former excel- 
lent laboratories of the University of Kaunas, Lithuania. The 
Germans during the occupation had dismantled them and had 
taken them to Germany. Although the equipment was greatly 
damaged in the course of transportation to the hiding place, it was 
still usable. 

The Germans themselves willingly helped Baltic University to 
overcome some obstacles. The Hamburg University made its li- 
brary and the Histological Institute and Prosectorium available; 
medical students were granted access to the Marienkrankenhaus- 
Hospital; forestry students could practice at the reforestation plant 
Plein and Plein. 

Although it may sound strange, yet neither the Military Govern- 
ment nor the UNRRA has ever provided any money for the Uni- 
versity’s library, scientific equipment, or even bureau maintenance. 
In fact, everything had to be secured and paid for by means of 
donations and gifts. The professors and students received regular 
accommodations and food as displaced persons. To be more exact, 
a number of professors were paid subsistence, but for almost one 
year they gave their courses without any salaries or other special 
remuneration. It surely must be correct to say that Baltic 
University has been the least expensive academic undertaking in 
history. 


II 


In spite of all the difficulties, hardly imaginable to teachers who 
have worked only under normal conditions, the activities of 
Baltic University began early in 1946. At that time the Uni- 
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versity had 1200 registered students, a teaching staff of 200,' a 
half-repaired museum building as lecture hall, fairly well equipped 
laboratories, a small library, and dilapidated wooden barracks as 
living quarters for both professors and students. 

The work was already well under way when, in the fall of 1946, a 
member of the University’s Advisory Board introduced a motion 
calling for the transformation of the University curriculum into 
various craft courses. The motion, of course, was defeated, but it 
was not forgotten by people unfriendly toward the University. 
In January of 1947, in the midst of a severe winter, the whole insti- 
tution, including professors and students, was transferred from 
Hamburg to Pinneberg, some 12 miles away, where it has since re- 
mained. 

A real crisis threatened Baltic University in the summer of 
1947. The administration suddenly was instructed not to admit 
any more freshmen and to dismiss all students over 25 and all those 
who had completed two semesters. This seemed to herald the 
liquidation of the whole undertaking. The unpleasant situation 
was saved by the President of the University, who made an urgent 
trip to London for an appeal to British authorities. 

Not only was the work of the University hampered from the out- 
side, but even the use of “Baltic’’ in the official title of the Uni- 
versity was not always permitted. As early as the summer of 1946 
the administration was told to change at once the name Baltic 
University into the monster of Displaced Persons’ University Study 
Center. One official who did not show much sympathy toward 
Baltic University used to cross out on the professors’ mail, with a 
red pencil, that (in his opinion) abominable world Ba/tic. 

The reasons for the effort to banish the word Ba/tic are not quite 
clear. There have been rumors that the whole trouble was due to 
strong pressure on the part of the Russians. If one considers that 
Baltic University gathers together a fairly large number of con- 
firmed anti-Communist professors and students who after one year 
of experience with living in a Communist-dominated country 
(1940-41) managed to escape from behind the Iron Curtain, one 
can understand why the Russians are doing their utmost to 


? * Several rofessors at one time or another had been associated with the lead- 
ing universities in this country. 
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silence this University community. In pursuit of this goal various 
methods are used when direct pressure does not succeed. Pro- 
fessors have been repeatedly invited by means of either public or 
personal letters to return to their native countries. However, all 
professors’ attempts to obtain guarantees against unfair trials or 
deportations to Siberia as well as to get more detailed explanations 
as to the possibilities of free teaching have failed so far. 

By the end of 1948 Baltic University was proud of having 
provided instruction for six semesters in the following eight de- 
partments (faculties): Mechanical Engineering, Chemistry and 
Pharmaceutics, Mathematics and Natural Science, Agriculture, 
Medicine, Architecture and Civil Engineering, Economics and 
Law, Philosophy. The total teaching load exceeded 40,000 hours 
in 300 subjects. During that time the teaching staff published over 
60 papers (in English, German, and French) and 80 mimeographed 
textbooks. Some 50 students have graduated. The Univer- 
sity’s diplomas and certificates are fully recognized by German uni- 
versities. Through its own publications, which reach more than 
200 universities and colleges in all principal countries, Baltic Uni- 
versity has become known throughout the world. 

Only the shortage of accommodations on the campus has pre- 
vented the University from being organized on a much broader 
scale; thus, approximately 150 professors and 1500 students have 
been prevented from joining the University. Nonetheless, 
Baltic University has become the main gathering place of the 
Baltic intellectuals in exile. It is also the only free Baltic insti- 
tution of scientific research. 

Certainly, there is no other scientific institution in the world 
which began its activities under less favorable conditions, which has 
been so inexpensive to maintain, and which has accomplished so 
much by the sheer enthusiasm of its professors and students. 


III 


The students and the professors of Baltic University are nationals 
of Estonia, Latvia, or Lithuania. No other nationals are to be 
found among the teaching staff or the student body. There are two 
religions represented: Catholic and Protestant. 
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The history of the three little nations on the Baltic seashore has 
demonstrated in the course of centuries a striking similarity regard- 
ing the fate of these nations. Yet they do not understand each 
other’s language. This is true of the students at Baltic University. 
As a result, they need a foreign language as a medium through 
which to follow lectures. 

Having always been exposed to the influence of two rival na- 
tions, Germany and Russia, most educated people in Baltic coun- 
tries are more or less able to read and speak both German and 
Russian. And since the teaching of English and French was some- 
what neglected before World War II, choosing a language under- 
stood by everybody, especially while living in Germany, was easy. 
Thus German became the official language of the Baltic University. 
This is, however, true only as far as teaching and relations with the 
Germans are concerned. Pinneberg, the site of the University, is 
located in the British Zone of occupation, and English is the official 
language in dealing with the authorities who supervise Baltic 
University—the military and officials of the International Refu- 
gees Organization, which in the summer of 1947 took over the 
work of UNRRA. Of course, students and professors do speak 
their own language among themselves or whenever small working 
groups of the same language may be set up. In this way five 
different languages are spoken on this rather mixed campus. No 
wonder then that professors sometimes forget in which language 
they are supposed to lecture. 

The administration of Baltic University is a mixture of European 
and American administrative systems, and it is rather compli- 
cated. A President and a Vice-President are at the head of the 
administration, and they represent the University in relations with 
all authorities. Important internal affairs are dealt with by the 
Rectorate consisting of the President, the Vice-President, and the 
three Rectors, representing each of the three nations on the cam- 
pus. The members of the Rectorate together with eight Depart- 
ment Deans form the Council of Deans. Finally, the Senate is 
composed of the members of the Council of Deans plus sixteen 
Assistant Deans. The student body is governed by the Student 
Council composed of five representatives of each national group. 

All the administrative officers are elected for a term of two 
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semesters. Since the Faculty consists of three different national- 
ities, elections are based on the democratic principle of equality of 
all nationalities. Upon this basis a complicated electoral system 
has been worked out. All Faculty members of the same nationality 
elect one of the three Rectors, who is the top representative of that 
nationality on the highest administrative level. At the same time, 
all faculty members of the same department elect three members 
to serve as the department’s administration; each member has to 
be of different nationality. The Rectorate then appoints one of 
the three members as Dean and two others as Assistant Deans. 
Finally, the Senate elects the President and the Vice-President. 
Such an electoral system completely eliminates any possibility of 
discrimination against any of the three nations represented at 
Baltic University. 


Notwithstanding the complexity of this system of self-govern- 
ment the organization works very well. No major disagreements 
in either the Faculty or the Administration have ever handicapped 
the common task. All concerned have received many compliments 
for their achievement of mutual understanding and successful inter- 
national collaboration. 


Even more astonishing are the friendly relations among the 
students. Formerly their native countries used to compete in 
sports, in cultural achievements, or on the world market. It some- 
times happened that the competitive spirit led to a rather un- 
friendly newspaper article or to a brawl during an international 
football game. Now those young Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians sit peacefully, side by side, in lecture halls, line up to- 
gether for watery corn soup, and enthusiastically applaud each 
other’s folk songs and dances. 


Besides this and in spite of very difficult and demoralizing living 
conditions, some of the best human qualities are to be observed on 
the campus. In Vilnius Hall (Vilnius or Vilna is the capital of 
Lithuania) a lonely cardboard box containing stamps and change 
and newspapers is left unguarded, yet neither the campus post 
office nor the bookseller has ever complained of losses. As a rule, 
sick professors and students are supplied with additional food by 
their colleagues in spite of the fact that everyone is always hungry. 
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IV 


The reason for this feeling of Baltic solidarity is a consciousness 
of the same terrible fate of all the three Baltic countries, as well as 
of the same uncertain prospects for the future of both professors 
and students. Nobody knows whether the Communist dictator- 
ship in Europe will ever be broken, and whether the Baltic refugees 
will ever be able to return home without fear of a MVD bullet in 
the neck or of deportation to Siberia. Meanwhile nobody wants to 
accept this situation as a permanent possibility, The Baltic refugees 
cannot expect to remain in Germany. It is no wonder then 
that a number of former students of Baltic University may be 
found working as lumberjacks in Canada, picking fruit in Aus- 
tralia, or growing coffee in Venezuela. About 30 professors and 350 
students have left the campus as emigrants. 


There is nothing to make the professors work but a sense of 
Baltic solidarity and a feeling of duty. The material situation of 
the teachers is indeed pitiful. A common campus kitchen provides 
them with enough food to prevent starvation, but they cannot 
avoid loss of weight and health. They live literally from hand to 
mouth. The following case will illustrate: When recently a pro- 
fessor died, his widow was unable to provide any food for the 
former colleagues of the deceased who came to pay him last 
homage. The guests were not entitled to any food ration on the 
campus and they did not have anything at home to bring along. 
The utterly distressed widow was helped out by the students, who 
made a food collection. 


Housing conditions are no better. Married professors and their 
families live in a small room; bachelors have to share a room with 
one or more colleagues. During the hard German winters the pro- 
fessors have to wear overcoats and mittens when “relaxing” at 
home. As has already been stated, many a professor has worked 
for a year and longer without salary—just for room and food. 
Last year, moreover, upon request of higher authorities, over 100 
professors were dropped from the payroll; yet nobody stopped 
giving his courses. 

It is inconceivable how these men, living under such working 
conditions, could have managed to publish more than 100 pam- 
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phlets and textbooks. Their only remuneration is the exchange 
publications received from all over the world. Not even the name 
of an author’s native country or the name of the university of 
whose staff he once was a member appears on these publications; 
merely Baltic University. 


The prospects for Baltic University are very dim. It cannot in- 
definitely remain in Germany, where it is considered a foreign body 
among German universities. Material conditions are becoming 
worse, and no improvement is in sight. Emigration dissipates 
both students and professors. Briefly, Baltic University is losing 
ground in Germany, and consequently is approaching its end, un- 
less another country offers shelter for the students and professors 
with their dependents and allows them to settle together and con- 
tinue their work within the frame of Baltic University. 

The cessation of the activities of Baltic University would be a 
severe blow to the present intellectual life and scientific research 
of all Baltic refugees. Moreover, even the future development of 
the three Baltic countries would be greatly jeopardized. The Baltic 
intellectuals have always looked forward to a time when the Com- 
munist oppression in Europe will be abolished and they will be able 
to go home. At that time every person with an academic back- 
ground will be of the greatest value in the liberated Baltic coun- 
tries. One should not forget that Russian Communism not only 
destroys the economic and social systems of subjugated countries, 
but destroys people as well. Recently even a new word, genocide, 
has been adopted to describe mass destruction as a means of ruling. 
Both the Germans and the Russians have considered the intellec- 
tuals, who are capable of providing leadership and opposition, 
their worst enemies. 

The administration of Baltic University, for the past two and a 
half years confronted with the greatest moral and material diffi- 
culties, has always been alert to the possibility of transferring the 
University to a country where the continuation of the whole under- 
taking may be assured. The first choice is the United States. This 
country, guided by its spirit of freedom and independence, has 
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always shown sympathy to those who suffer from political ad- 
versity; it also has the wealth and the might for effective as- 
sistance. Furthermore, if Baltic University should be transferred 
to this country, less assistance would be needed than if it found a 
location elsewhere, for in this country there are many American 
citizens of Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian descent who would 
gladly help. 

In pursuit of this idea the Administration of Baltic Univer- 
sity in June, 1947 launched an appeal to the American Friends of 
Baltic Nations: Preserve Baltic University! American Lithuanians 
responded immediately by setting up a special Committee which 
worked out a project for transferring Baltic University to an 
abandoned wartime village at Quoddy, Maine, which was “for 
sale” at that time. Because of the legal difficulties involved in the 
entrance into this country of a large number of University de- 
pendents, the project failed, and the village was sold to somebody 
else. Another American organization, the Refugees Defense Com- 
mittee of New York, also responded favorably to the appeal. A 
letter exposing the unbearable conditions at Baltic University and 
calling attention to the necessity of transferring its 1200 persons 
was widely circulated here and in Canada. As a result an inde- 
pendent Committee for the Baltic University in Exile was created, 
with headquarters in New York. Its chairman is Christian Gauss, 
Dean Emeritus of Princeton University. The membership in- 
cludes many college presidents, professors, politicians, labor 
leaders, journalists, and others prominent in American life. This 
Committee, in May, 1948, made public an Appeal to the Democratic 
World, signed by about 100 sponsors. The appeal has received 
favorable comment in the New York press. 

In recent months a project for transferring Baltic University as a 
unit to Canada rather than to the United States has been con- 
sidered by this Committee. Dr. Hugh Keenleyside, Canadian 
Minister in Charge of Immigration, is said to be in favor of the 
project. However, the necessary funds are to be sought in this 
country. This is in fact the main problem. Even if the Canadian 
Government provided Baltic University with one of the abandoned 
army training camps, including barracks, 1500 to 2000 acres of 
land, livestock, and agricultural machines, it has been estimated 
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that a deficit of $400,000 to $500,000 per annum would result. As 
Baltic University probably would be able to graduate its stu- 
dents in two or three years, the sum of approximately $1,500,000 
needs to be assured before the University can be established on the 
North American continent. Later on the teaching staff of Baltic 
University might be taken over by one of the American uni- 
versities as the nucleus of an Institute of Baltic Studies. 

“What is required is the will to help,” says the Committee for 
the Baltic University in Exile in its appeal. A part of the neces- 
sary funds may be secured by the American and Canadian citizens - 
of Baltic descent. Another part may be donated by American and 
Canadian universities and colleges. Still other sources may be 
found. It is important that they be found, because only the 
transfer of Baltic University to either the United States or Canada 
can make an end to its sorrows. In the words of the Committee: 
“‘The democratic world cannot permit the Baltic University in Exile to 
go under. The means must be found for keeping it alive on the free soil 
of the North American Continent.” 


PATTERN FOR TRAINING 
IN COMMUNICATIONS 


By WILLIAM H. MORRIS 
United States Office of Education 


That the schools of journalism in this country were considerably 
stirred by the recommendations of the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press! would hardly be denied. Headed by Robert M. 
Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of Chicago, the Commission 
last year reported on its inquiry on the state of the press (meaning 
all media of communication) in the United States. Turning to 
schools of journalism, the Commission said: 


We recommend the creation of academic-professional centers of 
advanced study, research, and publication in the field of com- 
munications. We recommend further that existing schools of 
journalism exploit the total resources of their universities to the 
end that their students may obtain the broadest and most liberal 
training. 


In explanation the Commission said more—that the importance 
of the field of communications seems not to have been adequately 
recognized by the educational institutions of the country. It then 
stated an imperative—that schools of journalism associate them- 
selves as closely as possible with other departments and schools of 
their universities in order to provide that broad training. 

Two questions arise. What is the reasoning and the experience 
behind the Commission’s recommendation? What demands does 
the recommendation make on programs of general education? 


Reasons for Changes in Instruction 


During the early years of the century when instruction in jour- 
nalism was becoming established in the universities—the first 


* Commission on Freedom of the Press, 4 Free and Responsible Press, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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school of journalism was founded at the University of Missouri in 
1908—instruction moved from the classroom to the newsroom. 
Viewed in retrospect, these were the hyperpractical years. But on 
the whole, that type of instruction served a purpose in its day. 
The emphasis on practicality was necessary. 

Now, however, the old-style curriculum is in a class with the 
hickory stick and the slate. The chief reason for the change is 
technological—what has been called the communications rev- 
olution. We have both new media, like radio, and new techniques, 
like opinion sampling. Television is here, and facsimile is hard 
behind. Another reason, related to the communications revolu- 
tion, is the closeness of the world. We are no longer an isolated 
nation, or local in outlook, relatively speaking. Because of our 
world interests and responsibilities, a Balkan coup is now a subject 
of discussion all over America in the course of hours. Both these 
reasons place considerable demands on present-day journalists. 

Still another development, the trend toward monopoly in news 
distribution, places new responsibilities on journalists. Many of 
them now recognize that if the press is to remain an independent 
instrument of free enterprise, it must be responsible in a sense that 
it has not always been in the past. This idea is clearly set forth 
in the report of the Commission referred to earlier. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, defines a responsible 
newspaper as “‘one which prints the news without fear or favor of 
any party, sect, or interest, and which admits that the manner in 
which it presents that news is a matter of legitimate public con- 
cern.” Similar criteria might be applied to other news media. It 
is clear that new responsibilities on journalists place equally great 
responsibilities on the institutions which prepare them. 


Recent Trends in Instruction 


During more recent years the pendulum has been swinging back 
from the newsroom and copywriting toward general education and 
research. In 1935, for example, Columbia University, which pre- 
viously had offered undergraduate courses in journalism, decided 
that the best preparation for journalism was a liberal arts edu- 
cation, followed by a year of intensive graduate work. North- 
western University has developed a somewhat different sequence, 
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but aimed in the same direction. After going into a graduate 
program in 1938, the Medill School at Northwestern found that it 
was getting graduates of other institutions whose preparation in 
English was very good but whose preparation in the social sciences 
was inadequate. This was not the kind of liberal background the 
School regarded as most useful for journalism. Hence, they set up 
a $-year program with a 3-year preprofessional division and a 2-year 
professional division. Some graduates of 4-year liberal arts col- 
leges spend as much as two graduate years before being granted 
their degrees in journalism. Sutton,' in 1943, found that among 
the leading institutions offering journalism, 77 per cent of the stu- 
dent program on the average consisted of background courses in 
the liberal arts and sciences. The 75-25 ratio of general to special- 
ized education is now the accepted one among schools of journal- 
ism. 

Present opinion on this matter is recorded in the current cata- 
logues of accredited schools and departments of journalism. One 
states: ‘The School operates on the principle that a competent 
man or woman in one of the communication professions must be a 
broadly educated man as well as an expert in his specialty.... 
Every student. ..does a large share of his work in history, politics, 
literature, science, social science, and other subjects designed to 
deepen his understanding of modern problems. These are inte- 
grated with specialized courses and laboratory practice which 
enable the student to gain in skill at the same time as he grows in 
breadth and depth.”” Another aims “‘to give the student a knowl- 
edge of modern civilization, with emphasis upon American prob- 
lems, an ability to interpret these problems journalistically, and 
a certain professional competence....’’ These may be considered 
typical of the present trend. Although a trend does not constitute 
general acceptance, the catalogue statements indicate that at least 
the second part of the Commission’s recommendation quoted at the 
outset is widely held as an objective. Further, some schools of 
journalism (here and there now called schools of communications) 
are approaching the total exploitation of the resources of their uni- 
versities. 


Sutton, Albert A., Journalism in the U. S. from its Beginning 
to 1940. Chicago, Northwestern University Press, 1945. 148 pp., $2.00. (Studies 
in the Humanities, No. 14.) 
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Laboratory Experience 


Now come more questions. Why maintain even the 75-25 ratio 
of background to specialization? What about the centers of ad- 
vanced research recommended by the Commission? Can general 
education as now conceived and dedicated do the job that is re- 
quired today? 

James Pope, managing editor of one of our large dailies,' suggests 
consideration of a plan whereby the remaining 25 per cent of the 
program be spent by the student farmed out to weekly or small 
daily newspapers, for which credit should be given. As an ex- 
perience in the practices of a free press, he finds university news- 
papers less than adequate. The nine Nieman Fellows,? also feel- 
ing that our schools of journalism do not yet offer the complete 
answer in producing well-trained newspapermen, suggest a cadet- 
ship such as is required in Australia. 

Again we see that this idea—practical laboratory experience— 
has been put into practice, but sporadically, to be sure. A num- 
ber of schools farm students out for experience with community 
newspapers and local radio stations. Some institutions have 


arrangements with local newspaper publishers by which students 
take charge of publishing the regular newspapers for a day. An- 
other arrangement is one by which students specializing in homeeco- 
nomics journalism, for example, prepare a woman’s page for each 
issue of a local weekly. The most usual type of laboratory ex- 
perience, however, remains that of publishing university periodicals, 
usually a daily, sometimes also a monthly and an annual. 


General Education: What Kind? 


These developments—the swing toward general education and 
toward practical laboratory experiences—are widely regarded to- 
day as being on the credit side of the ledger. Schools of journal- 
ism, whatever their deficiencies in meeting the critical requirements 
of today, turn out products preferred by more and more employers 
to those of other types of academic programs, or to the products of 

1 Pope, James S., ““A Managing Editor Discusses Need for Higher Standards,”’ 
Journalism Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 28-31, March, 1947. 


2 Nine Nieman Fellows, 1945-46. Leon Svirsky, editor. Your Newspaper: 
Blueprint for a Better Press. New York. The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
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practical newspaper experience. Because journalism is coming to 
be considered as applied social science, a general education is a 
practicalone. Needed is the education which will open windows on 
the wide sea of knowledge. 

General education, goes the argument, has not always produced 
the broadly trained person; it cannot accomplish what the new 
journalism needs with a few survey courses as they have been 
taught; nor can the job be done in two years (as in many schools, 
the upper two undergraduate years). Students should have the 
run of the university departments. They should study civiliza- 
tions and natural science. They should discuss “great books” in 
seminars focused on the problems in today’s world. These pro- 
posals for preparation in the communications field make interest- 
ing comparison with the general program for higher education set 
forth by Howard Mumford Jones. 

Along with general education of this type, itmay beexpected that 
preparation of the neo-journalist will include study of communica- 
tions at all levels, from the writing of news leads to the study of how 
ideas get to a community. He will study, if the institutions are 


alert, the sociology of communications, a study of the effects of the 
flow of ideas. Perhaps only an ‘“‘awareness of consequences’”? will 
infuse journalism with a golden sense of responsibility. This is a 
task of making general education meaningful in terms of communi- 
cations practices. 


Professional Education for Journalism 


Education for communications at its present stage is regarded as 
a professional education in its youth, on its way toward parity with 
law and medical schools. The real answer, in the view of at least 
one journalism educator,’ is neither vocational education, nor 
general education as we know it, but the incorporation of both 
types in the spirit of a truly professional education. 

With one eye fixed on the world about him, and the other on his 

? Jones, Howard Mumford, Education and World Tragedy. The Rushton 
Lectures. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1946. 

* Casey, Ralph D., “Teachers, Editors, and the Communications Art,” Your- 
nalism Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 19-28, March, 1947. 


* Schramm, Wilbur, “Education for Journalism: Vocational, General, or Pro- 
fessional?” Fournalism Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 9-18, March, 1947. 
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crystal ball, Dr. Schramm looks at the professional school that 
might develop. He sees: A graduate research center of communi- 
cations devoted to the study of all mass media and all communica- 
tions problems; a school in which most of the classes are seminars, 
in which the student, the practitioner, and the scholar intermingle 
and work together, and in which fewer students are admitted than 
schools of journalism now accept. During the years of general 
education, the students will not major in journalism; in fact, few 
courses in journalism will remain in the undergraduate curriculum. 
Before being admitted to the graduate center, it may be expected 
that the students will have had newspaper or radio experience, 
gained perhaps during undergraduate summers. For talented 
students, fellowships will be available so that they can spend a 
year—abroad, in the Nation’s capital, or elsewhere—working on 
special projects. 


Communications and World Crisis 


If we are to live at peace, we must understand atomic power; 
we must understand other peoples, including the Russians, and 
they must understand us. Our existence depends in this sense on 
the quality of our communications, which in turn depends on the 
quality of preparation of our practitioners in the field of communi- 
cations. At the risk of oversimplification, it is fitting to recall the 
observation about civilization being a race between education and 
catastrophe. Mr. Pope sharpens the edge of the Commission’s 
recommendation with these words: 


I’d rather a new employee have read the Smyth report and 
understand the principles of atomic power, than have learned how 
to write a headline. 

Believe me, the prevailing curse in our field is not lack of speciali- 
zation; it is not lack of classroom training in the mechanics of the 
room. 

t is ignorance. 

It is unawareness. 

It is slovenly thinking. 

It is shallow comprehension of life and the job of reporting it. 


There, so far as journalism is concerned, is the challenge to 
general education. 


THIS WAY LIES REASON 


By JOHN B. KNOX 


University of Tennessee 


In the early dawn of August 7, 1942, the Marines landed on 
Guadalcanal and began the counteroffensive which was to extend 
to other areas and eventually to win the war. The bitterness of 
the campaign and the reverses suffered in months of fighting were 
sufficient to turn the attention of the public from another engage- 
ment which was joined in Washington the previous day. The 
engagement in Washington was part of a war which has not been 
won and is still of grave importance to the nation. It is the war 
between bias and reason in the working out of policies for the na- 
tion. Study of a single engagement will help to clarify the issues. 

On August 6, 1942, the Congress, led by the farm bloc, passed and 
sent to the President a bill which would set up a new agency, in- 
dependent of the War Production Board, to control and promote 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber from farm and forest products. 
The President vetoed the bill at once. His action received fa- 
vorable editorial comment by the New York Times: “The President 
has taken a step of which the public will approve. The testimony 
given before the Gillette committee, composed largely of farm- 
bloc Senators, presented as many opinions as there were experts. 
To wade through it is to emerge in a state of hopeless bewilder- 
ment. We want rubber, 800,000 tons of it a year, and we do not 
care whether it comes from petroleum refining gases, grain alcohol, 
waste sulphite liquors, or other refuse.” 

In those days we heard much of the battle of production, and we 
realized that rubber was the first objective in this battle. As a 
counter to the farm-bloc offensive the President appointed a com- 
mittee and charged them with responsibility “‘to investigate the 
whole situation and to recommend such action as will produce the 
rubber necessary for our total war effort....’’ The committee 
was composed of James B. Conant, Karl T. Compton, and Bernard 


. 
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M. Baruch. It is not known whether the committee was selected 
by careful study or by sudden inspiration, but it seems that these 
men have a very special suitability for the problem assigned. To 
demonstrate this, we may look at a few items in their biographies: 


James B. Conant—Professor of Organic Chemistry and chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry, Harvard University; author of 
The Chemistry of Organic Compounds; President of Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1933. 

Karu T. Compron—Chairman, Department of Physics, Princeton 
University; Consulting Physicist tor Department of Agriculture 
and for the General Electric Company; President of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1930-48. 

Bernarp M. Barucu—Member, New York Stock Exchange for 
many years; Chairman, Committee on Raw Materials, Minerals 
and Metals, World War I; Chairman, War Industries Board, 
World War I; Adviser to the United States Government on in- 
dustrial matters since World War I. 


It can be observed that these men in combination possess (1) a 
knowledge of science; (2) a knowledge of technology; (3) a knowl- 
edge of business and of production in wartime. This combination 
of abilities was exactly suited to the job assigned, and without any 
one of the three the committee would have been unbalanced. 
Everyday language, particularly as observable in advertising, does 
not distinguish between science and technology. Science is con- 
cerned with basic knowledge, in this case in the field of chemistry; 
technology with the engineering processes and equipment necessary 
to produce scientific products in commercial volume. In this case, 
a knowledge of technology was needed for appraising the availabil- 
ity of equipment for alternative chemical methods. This was 
especially true because there had been considerable argument re- 
garding the adaptability of some petroleum refining equipment to 
the production of rubber. 

To the specialized abilities of the three men should be added the 
facts that none apparently had a vested interest in any of the 
several methods of producing rubber and that all were highly re- 
spected publicly. 

The methods of Mr. Baruch in advising on government problems 
were well known. For this assignment his general knowledge of 
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government production in wartime was doubtless supplemented 
by conversations with numerous persons in the government serv- 
ice who could throw light on the state of production in August, 
1942. 

The methods of Mr. Conant and Mr. Compton were not so well 
known. Their special competence lay in the fact that in addition 
to being scientists and technologists they were experienced uni- 
versity administrators and understood how to deal with specialists 
in the academic profession. From this experience they knew also 
how to select specialists, how to balance the opinions of one special- 
ist against those of others, and how to facilitate cooperation 
between and among specialists. As scientists and technologists 
they could evaluate conflicting scientific and technological claims 
and opinions. In the nature of the case most of the members of 
the Congress do not have this special competence. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that members of the Congress and other laymen 
reading the voluminous testimony given to the Congress on this 
subject should emerge in a state of “hopeless bewilderment.” 

The results of the steps taken were dramatic in speed and in ef- 
fectiveness. Recognizing the basic wisdom of the President’s 
action, the Congress did not endeavor to pass the bill over his 
veto. It awaited the action of the Committee. One month from 
the date of the President’s veto the New York Times carried the 
following report: ‘““The committee was understood to favor the 
greatest possible use of molasses and grain alcohol in rubber pro- 
duction, but was represented as believing that, from a standpoint 
of material supply and plant costs, the petroleum method afforded 
a quicker and more economical source.” On September 10 the 
committee made its report, which was the basic plan followed for 
rubber production and conservation throughout the war. 


II 


The success of the rubber program and its importance to the 
winning of the war are well known. It is probable, however, that 
few people realize that this achievement was possible only because 
one day in August, 1942 a political move was blocked, and reason 
based upon scientific and technological knowledge was substituted 
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for the action proposed. Realization of this fact should not bring 
criticism of politicians and praise of scientists. Rather it should 
encourage understanding of the appropriate functions of each. 
The proper function of government is to understand the objectives 
of the people and, where necessary, to select means appropriate to 
the attainment of these objectives. As specialized knowledge 
grows, the government must rely more and more upon the advice of 
experts in the selection of appropriate means. Decision as to the 
method to be used in making synthetic rubber was as inappropriate 
a subject for congressional action as would be the selection by such 
action of medicines and serums for the United States Public Health 
Service. It should be emphasized that this does not minimize the 
importance of the Congress nor does it mean that the public should 
be subservient to specialists. In a democratic country the selec- 
tion of objectives should always come from the people and these 
should be interpreted and defined by the legislative branch of the 
government. The specialist will assist in the selection of means 
appropriate to the attainment of these objectives. 

A second point of major importance is that the function of this 
committee was not merely that of giving technical advice. The 
Congress, in an effort to handle this problem, had heard the 
opinions of many experts. And to the nontechnical person the 
testimony was confusing. This confusion could be resolved only 
by persons with technical knowledge p/us administrative judgment. 
University administrators who have demonstrated their qualifica- 
tions for their significant positions and who also possess the neces- 
sary knowledge are especially suitable for such an assignment. 

In brief, our thesis is: (1) that the number of problems based 
upon specialized or technical knowledge which the Congress must 
decide will probably increase; (2) that in many such cases a Con- 
gressional committee listening to a succession of experts cannot 
arrive at a sound conclusion; (3) that the university administrator 
has a special suitability for solving such problems, when the 
problem lies in his field of specialization. 

If this thesis be accepted, the nation should take stock of its 
university administrators. In the United States thirty-two uni- 
versities, of which fourteen are state universities, are members of 
the Association of American Universities. These universities all 
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do advanced academic work and are, therefore, likely to have 
presidents capable of such assignments in the national interest. 
Probably next in importance for this purpose are the thirty-one 
state universities not included in the Association. The presidents 
of these two groups of institutions have specialized training as fol- 
lows: 


University Presidents 


Assn. Amer. Other State 

Universities Universities 
Ph.D. Physical Sciences 5 3 
Ph.D. Biological Sciences 3 I 
Ph.D. Social Sciences Il 
Ph.D. Humanities 2 I 
M.D. Medicine I I 
L.L.B. Law 3 4 
C.E. Civil Engineering 2 2 
M.A. Unspecified 5 6 
B.A. Unspecified 3 2 
32 31 


The writer is of the opinion that the use of special expert com- 
mittees should not be limited to problems in the field of physical 
science and related technology. There is today before the nation 
a major problem of Federal Health Insurance. Would not a com- 
mittee of the type discussed be better able to evaluate the con- 
flicting testimony than a Congressional Committee? It will be 
observed that two of the university presidents have M.D. degrees. 
A number of others have degrees in related fields and there are 
certainly persons of high competence in nonacademic positions who 
could serve on such a committee. 


III 


The Palestinian problem is another case in point. Few Ameri- 
cans believe that this problem has been dealt with objectively. 
Recently our government took a position before the United Nations 
with reference to Palestine, but there is no evidence that this 
Position was the result of a thoroughgoing and objective study of 
the many questions pertinent to the finding of a just settlement. 
The following are examples: (1) Historical—what is the validity 
of conflicting claims prior to 1918? (2) Economic—how many 


| 
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people can the land support? (3) Cultural—what is the prospect 
of peace with a Hebrew stone mounted in the Arabian Fertile 
Crescent? For this problem the ‘“‘promised-land” tradition of 
Judaism and the military tradition of Islam are facts as surely as 
are geography, politics, and oil. This writer watched the problem 
forming at close range in 1930-32 and has followed it since with 
interest and sympathy. He is convinced that little light is shed 
upon the basic issues by the periodic visits and hastily written 
books of journalists, lawyers, and governmental representatives. 
This is a job for social scientists who have the additional abilities 
needed in university presidents. 

The problem of loans to Britain may be taken as a final example. 
It appears that the British economic situation may well be due to 
overpopulation of the area in terms of prospects for production 
and trade. If such is the case, future assistance might be made 
contingent upon a systematic emigration from the British Isles. 
It is unlikely that any British government which would propose 
such a course could remain in power. But our government has 
at the same time an interest in a strong British Empire and an ob- 
ligation to use the taxpayers’ money wisely. Why not give the 
problem to a committee composed of our best experts? 

Possibly with prophetic view, Irwin Edman concluded PaAi/- 
osophers Holiday (published in 1938) with a chapter titled, ““The 
Bomb and the Ivory Tower.”’ Edman recognized even then that 
the ivory tower, once the happy retreat of the academic man, was 
threatened by the “‘tormented contemporary scene.” The recent 
war and the dramatic blast which concluded it appear to have given 
notice that the academic man, his tower reduced to rubble, has been 
tossed to earth to perform a dynamic function in the world today. 

According to Shakespeares’s plot, King Lear was beset by prob- 
lems easily as grievous for a Celtic monarch as any we face today. 
Tempted to respond emotionally, Lear revealed a fine insight and 
uttered the classic words: ‘‘O, that way madness lies; let me shun 
that!” Such an exclamation might be uttered by a wise Presi- 
dent or congressional leader considering political solutions pro- 
posed for many current problems. We could hardly hope that 
every blue ribbon committee would repeat the dramatic success of 
Conant and Compton and Baruch, but there is ample support for 


re 
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the way of reason as against those of emotion, privilege, prejudice, 
or chance. Our use of such committees should be limited only 
by the insight of our leaders and the availability of specialists 
with administrative ability who will accept such assignments in the 
public interest. 


Erratum in Autumn, 1948 Bulletin 


In the article, ““The Evaluation of Faculty Services,” by 
a Committee of the University of North Dakota Chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors, the 
Committee requests the following correction in Figure 2 on 
page 574: 

II. Adjustment for enrollment, substitute (Item 13* X 
enrollment + 60) for (Item 13 X enrollment + 60%), 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS: 
1939-1945 


By PITMAN B. POTTER 


The American University 


The study of international law and relations in the United 
States, together with research and writing and publication in those 
fields, is carried on in part in academic institutions—colleges and 
universities—and in part under the auspices of certain organiza- 
tions of laymen and technical scholars such as the Foreign Policy 
Association, the Council on Foreign Relations, and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations;! in addition we must remember that private 
individuals more or less associated with such institutions and 
learned societies in economics, history, and political science, and 
particularly the American Society of International Law, exercise 
considerable influence in stimulating and coordinating such activi- 
ties.? The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, through 
its Division of International Law and other branches, also en- 
courages and guides the activities of individuals and groups in 
these fields as circumstances permit.® 

In educational institutions international law and relations, in- 
cluding international administration and diplomacy, are taught 
and studied in colleges and graduate schools in various depart- 
ments (economics, history, political science), as suggested above.‘ 
Cambridge and Medford, Massachusetts, New Haven, New York, 
Princeton, Chicago, and California are among the chief centers of 

On international studies in academic institutions see below, note 4; for the 
activities of the FPA, CFR, and IPR see the publications of those organizations, 
available directly from their central offices, all located in New York City, or to be 
found in any large library. 

? See particularly the records of the activities of the American Political Science 
Association in the American Political Science Review and that of the American 
Society of International Law in its annual Proceedings. 

* Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Yearbook, 1911-. 

‘ For the past see data given in same, 1928, pp. 155-68, Symons, F., Courses 


in International Affairs in American Colleges, 1930-1931, Boston, 1931, and Ware, 
BE. E., The Study of International Relations in the United States, New York, 1934- 
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such studies, and, of course, Washington, D. C. International law 
is taught in numerous law schools although by no means in all.! 
The American Bar Association, through its Section of International 
and Comparative Law, has given increased attention to this matter 
in recent years.?. It remains true however that the bulk of the work 
in international law and relations is done under general academic 
and lay auspices. 


The results of such teaching, study, research, and publication 
are deployed to some extent in the practice of law, although the 
opportunities here are limited rather narrowly;* there is not a 
great deal of demand for the practice of public international law, 
or even of international law relating to private rights and obliga- 
tions (business and personal relations of persons across national 
boundaries), except in Washington, large metropolitan centers, and 
seaport cities. Most recipients of academic degrees in interna- 
tional law and relations find openings for their talents in teaching 
positions, of course, and these opportunities have multiplied con- 
siderably in recent years.‘ Finally, private business and govern- 
ment service, primarily the United States Foreign Service but also 
numerous other United States government agencies at home and 
abroad,® have made increased demands on the graduates of courses 
in this field while the growing number of international administra- 
tive agencies—the League of Nations and now the United Nations, 
and numerous special agencies—have also offered a certain op- 
portunity for such work. In literature and journalism an expand- 
ing demand for the services of persons capable of interpreting cur- 

‘See Kunz, J. E., “A Plea for More Study of International Law in American 
Law Schools,” in American Fournal of International Law (hereafter cited as 4. 7. 
1. L.), Vol. XL, No. 3 (July, 1946), pp. 624-29. 

* See Turlington, E. T., “Recent Activities of the Section of International and 
Comparative Law of the American Bar Association,” 4. 7. J. L., Vol. XL, No. 3 
(July, 1946), pp. 630-33. 

* In general see Noble, G. B., “Report of the Committee on Vocational Oppor- 


tunities in the Fields of International Law and Relations,” in Proceedings of the 
Seventh Conference of Teachers of International Law and Related Subjects, 1941, pp. 
21-32. 

* With variations; see below, p. 761, note 1. 

*See information pamphlet a prospective candidates for admission: The 
American Foreign Service, General Information for Applicants, etc. (G. P. O.): also 
indications concerning openings in other government departments and private 
business contained in announcements of the Foreign Service School of Georgetown 
University and similar institutions. 
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rent developments in international relations has made itself felt 
although here there is little question of international law. 

It is worth mentioning that all of these activities—both training 
and the exercise of the abilities resulting therefrom—have, in the 
past fifty years, bulked much larger in the United States than in 
any other country in the world, even allowing for the size and 
population of the country. This was true even before the reorien- 
tation of American policy alleged to have occurred in recent years. 
It explains in part such reorientation as has occurred. The result 
has been that international law and relations are studied and 
written about and discussed in this country more extensively and 
on the whole more competently than in even the most famous 
centers of learning of the old world. 

It was inevitable that the events which occurred in the.relations 
between this country and other countries during the years 1939- 
45 should have noteworthy effects upon the study in this country 
of international law and of other aspects of international relations. 
These effects resulted both from the changes taking place in the 
substance of international law and relations and also from altera- 
tions in the conditions of academic lifein this country, although 
these factors naturally reacted one upon the other to a large degree 
also. Finally these effects were felt not only in academic circles but 
also in the wider realms of literature, the press, and public dis- 
cussion. 

Specifically, the events of 1939-40 in Europe intensified, and 
very properly, the interest in this country in problems of inter- 
national law and relations. The study of these subjects, including 
the problems of international organization, had already risen to a 
high level prior to 1939, whether measured by courses given in 
academic institutions, enrollment in those courses, research, or 
writing and publishing of articles, pamphlets, and books of a more 
general character. The events of 1939-40 confirmed and in- 
tensified this development. 

One of the first effects was the stimulation of the study of prob- 
lems of postwar international reorganization. Within a year from 
the outbreak of war on September 1, 1939, dozens or scores of 
groups, and hundreds of thousands of individuals, set themselves 


1 Woolbert, R. G., Foreign Affairs Bibliography, New York, 1945. 
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to the study of how to reorganize the international community 
after the war so as, if possible, to avoid a recurrence of such a 
catastrophe and to assure the conduct of international affairs in the 
future in the interests of order and progress. The same thing had 
happened in 1914-16,' but less promptly, less extensively, and 
less thoroughly. There was something slightly pathetic and even 
ridiculous in the wholesale way in which people plunged into the 
game of postwar planning as soon as war had broken out. Similar 
activities were undertaken in a number of Continental European 
and transoceanic countries, in part under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Studies Conference, but with somewhat more restraint 
than in the United States.? 

Much of this activity was carried on by persons and groups 
with only limited qualifications for the task and added little to 
either the solution of the problems involved or the development of 
the science and art of international law and cooperation. A certain 
amount of it was, however, carried on by qualified persons either 
within academic institutions or in research centers, as in the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace and the Universities 
Committee on Postwar International Problems,’ and in a number 
of cases the study of such problems was formally added to the 
curricula of celleges or universities. In this respect the study of 
postwar problems in 1939-40 was pitched upon a notably higher 
level than had been the case in 1914-16. Similarly many pub- 
lications, technical and nontechnical, made their appearance and 
enjoyed wide circulation among students and the lay public. 


II 


In all of this development international law occupied a relatively 
small place. During the First World War the rules of international 
law relating to the initiation of war and the conduct of hostilities 
had been violated more or less extensively: less extensively than 
the outside observer imagined, certainly, but too extensively to be 
ignored. On the other hand some of these violations or variations 


* Bourne, R. S., comp., Towards an Enduring Peace, New York, 1916. 

* The present writer had the task of coordinating these activities as General 
Reporter of the study program of the Conference but not many of the studies made 
resulted in publications and hence cannot be cited here. 

* See publications of these groups cited at end of article in Note on Literature. 
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of practice could have amounted to modifications of the customary 
law, based on practice; few and recent violations could hardly 
modify the law by themselves, but such actions, if sufficiently 
numerous and generally accepted, could. The trouble was that at 
no time during that war, when it was impractical, or afterwards, 
when it was considered and partially provided for but never 
carried out,! was appraisal of the effect of the First World War on 
international law undertaken with any care. As a result it is 
literally true that we did not know, in 1939, what the rules of in- 
ternational law were, concerning the making of war, particularly 
maritime war. The Second World War confirmed and aggravated 
this situation and as a result little practical attention was paid by 
the belligerents to the international law of war. On the other hand 
the United States Government at least retained large staffs of 
persons trained in international law to deal with such questions; 
the prosecution of persons for war crimes has been the chief and 
greatest result of this effort, although it leaves the whole law of 
maritime and aerial warfare almost untouched. 

The existence of the Pact of Paris (1928) and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations (1920) with their provisions for preventing 
war, or suppressing it if it should occur, did not alter this situa- 
tion.? These instruments may have been—doubtless were— 
legally valid in 1939, but the failure of the states signatory thereto 
to take action for their application. caused not only the states and 
governments but teachers and students of international law and the 
general public as well to ignore the instruments. On the other hand 
the United States Government made the Pact of Paris a principal 
basis of its policy towards the Axis and its prosecution of war 
criminals at Nuremberg.’ 

With the coming of war to the United States in December of 
1941 the study of postwar problems was continued and intensified 
but the relative disregard of international law was continued also 
and various developments took place in teaching and study, and in 


1 Moore, J. B., International Law and Some Current Illusions, New York, 1924, 
p. 182-210, and Rodgers, W. L., “The Laws of War Concerning Aviation and 
Radio,” in 4. F. I. L., Vol. XVII, No. 4 (October, 1923), pp. 629-40. ae 
2 Texts in 4. F. J. L., Vol. XIII (1919), Supplement, p. 157, and Vol, XXII 
(1928), Supplement, p. 171. a 
3 “War Criminals of the European Axis,” in Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 
XIII, No. 32 (August 12, 1945), pp. 222-28, esp. 224, 227. 
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research and writing, in the international field which altered the 
situation considerably, at least for the time being. 

Thus there was a definite falling off of teaching and study of in- 
ternational law and even of international relations and organiza- 
tion in American colleges and universities between December, 
1941, and June, 1945, in spite of the fact that international events 
and conditions seemed calculated to evoke increased rather than 
decreased attention. The explanation lay mainly in the fact that 
faculties were depleted during these years and student bodies like- 
wise. Precisely those faculty members were called away who 
could have maintained or developed such studies, but even if they 
had remained the reduction of the numbers of students on the 
campus, both men and women, and to some extent a decline in 
quality also produced by the war, would have led to much the same 
result. Courses were eliminated, enrollments dropped, and there 
was a general decrease of activity if not of interest. A further re- 
sult was a great reduction in the number of persons taking degrees, 
including advanced degrees, in this field, a result now being 
severely felt in the search for teachers.! 

In any event the year 1945 witnessed the resumption of 
interest and activity on a large scale, with the return of faculty 
members and students, most of whom, especially the latter, had 
had experiences especially calculated to interest them in inter- 
national law and relations. Old courses were resumed, new courses 
were added, enrollments went up, and within a few months the 
level of teaching and study of international law and relations was 
higher in American academic institutions than it had been in 
1939-41. 

Again it has been international organization and cooperation, 
international administration and government, and international 
relations of various types (economic, cultural, political) which have 
attracted most attention rather than international law in the strict 
and narrow sense, although international organization and govern- 
ment have their important legal aspects. The creation and projec- 
tion of several organizations (UNRRA, FAO, ECITO, PICAO, 
etc.) intensified this trend. The general attitude towards inter- 


Based on unpublished data in the files of the Division of International Law 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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national law had its counterpart at Dumbarton Oaks and to some 
extent at San Francisco, where the prejudice against law and 
lawyers expressed by Woodrow Wilson at Paris was repeated and 
intensified; it should be noted that this trend was more or less 
effectively arrested in San Francisco,' and today it seems well 
agreed that every possible effort must be made to restore inter- 
national law to its proper position, where that position has been 
lost, and to develop it further wherever needed. A somewhat 
special but truly symptomatic phenomenon is the fact that both 
among veterans and among students in general there has developed 
a widespread and somewhat intense desire to find jobs in inter- 
national institutions or in the United States Foreign Service, a de- 
sire which, however, often leads the student to short cuts and 
cramming rather than to balanced scientific study. 

The drawing off of faculty members after 1941 was caused, in the 
main, by their enlistment in government work. Both for the con- 
duct of the war and the preparation for peace and postwar re- 
organization the United States Government needed the services of 
scores of persons qualified in international law, international 
economics, geography, psychology, and all other aspects of the 
field? This was the major service rendered by members of the 
profession during the years 1939-45"to the country and, perhaps, 
indirectly to the world. Numerous members of the profession 
contributed to the military victory of the United Nations, whether 
in military service or not, and to the preparation of the machinery 
for peace and progress currently being worked out. 

Research and publication during the war, however, extended 
beyond government investigations and reports.* A vast volume 
of such activity was connected with the discussion of postwar 
plans. Newly organized special groups devoted to this problem 
published large quantities of book and pamphlet literature, par- 
ticularly the latter; some of this material was of very poor quality, 

1 Compare references to international law and justice in the United Nations 
Charter, Preamble and Arts. 1, 2, 13, etc., with the almost total absence of such 
references from the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals; on the other hand, a projected 
reference to international law in the crucial Article 2, § 7 of the Charter was 
excluded because it was felt that this would be unfortunate. ? 

2 Walker, H., “Political Scientists and the War,” in American Political Science 


Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 3 (June, 1945), pp. 555-74 (with list). 
3 See Note on Literature at end of article. 
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but much of it was thoroughly competent and the result of genuine 
research and study, often cooperative in character. At the same 
time the permanent organizations continued their activities, in 
spite of transportation difficulties which in most cases prevented 
them from holding their regular meetings.' Finally a certain 
amount of purely individual research and publication continued 
and a number of notable articles, pamphlets, and books appeared, 
almost as in normal times. 

The American Society of International Law not only—as might 
be assumed—remained in existence throughout the war but in- 
creased its membership, held its annual meetings, and published 
its American Journal of International Law. In a time when so 
many leading organs of international law, specifically in Con- 
tinental Europe, had been forced to suspend publication this was 
an important function. By the same token it may be said that 
pressure for space in the Journal has never been as heavy as in the 
past two or three years. But here also the trend away from strict 
law toward the study of international relations—by its Constitu- 
tion a part of its field—has been noticeable. 


Ill 


In normal times both individual scholars or students and 
organized groups in the United States devoted to international 
studies had maintained relations of varying degrees of closeness 
and formal organization with similar individuals and groups in 
other countries. The American Society of International Law had 
many such contacts, and a number of Americans participated in 
the activity of the International Studies Conference, under the 
League of Nations. Mention should also be made of the Academy 
of International Law maintained at The Hague, with support from 
the Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, at which numerous American scholars lectured 
along with their European colleagues. These contacts were largely 
broken off during the war but are now in process of being resumed. 
A new committee has just been set up by the American Political 


* Thus the American Society of International Law held its usual general annual 
meeting in April of 1942, 1943, and 1944, but held only a meeting of members of 
the Washington area in 1945, resuming the general meeting in April, 1946 
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Science Association to develop relations with political scientists 
everywhere. A new Inter-American Academy of International 
and Comparative Law, in which jurists from the United States 
have already played a large part, was established in 1945. 

American teachers of international law and related subjects had 
met in conferences held at irregular intervals from 1914 onward.! 
The seventh such conference was held in 1941 and the eighth in 
April, 1946, in connection with the fortieth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law. Papers are read at these 
conferences and discussions are carried on relating both to problems 
of international law and relations themselves and also to research, 
writing, and teaching. At the eighth conference it was apparent 
that in American academic institutions interest and activity in 
international questions had fully recovered from the effects of the 
war and had been stimulated by it. 

International law actually has not suffered from the war in all its 
phases. While the effects of events on the law of war was very un- 
settling or at least—which is just about as bad, where law is con- 
cerned—entirely ambiguous or uncertain, the law of international 
relations in time of peace has suffered no such impairment. As for 
the law of neutrality, that also suffered severely from the course of 
hostilities but is more likely to be seriously affected by new meas- 
ures taken in the direction of international police action for main- 
tenance of peace and security, where neutrality for participating 
members would soon be, both in logic and in fact, eliminated. 
It is from the same source that general international law, or the 
law of normal peace-time relations, has recently received its 
principal accession of strength. By what is called somewhat 
loosely “international legislation,” or, concretely, by multipartite 
international conventions, general international law has acquired 
an enormous body of regulations governing such matters as public 
health, communications and transport, labor and social problems, 
and economic relations.? This is closely related to the develop- 
ment of international constitutional law, dealing with the structure 
and operation of international organizations of all kinds. It is also 
related to a tendency to give the individual and his rights more 


1 Supra, p. 756, note 4. 
? Hudson, M. 6., International Legislation, Washington, 1931-. 
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recognition in international law, a development which would have 
profound effects on both the study and practice of the law." 

One aspect of the subject remains a baffling problem, namely the 
question of codification, or the restatement in systematic form of 
existing law, particularly common international law. Scholars and 
practitioners in the United States historically stood with their 
English cousins in opposition to codification as a type of legislative 
action, while joining more or less enthusiastically in certain partial 
efforts in that direction at The Hague in 1899 and 1907, at London 
in 1909, and later under Pan-American auspices.? A program of 
codification was undertaken under League of Nations auspices in 
1925, the United States now taking a leading part; meantime 
Pan-American codification activities continued and continued to 
expand. But the United States never participated whole-heartedly 
in the latter, and what was intended as the first League codification 
conference, when it came to be held in March, 1930, was a sad 
failure, a failure so sad that the program was never revived.* The 
result of all these developments was that no comprehensive code of 
international law existed in 1939 or 1941. The movement for 
codification of international law has been resumed under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations but only the preliminary steps have 
been taken so far.‘ 

Mention has been made of The Hague codifications; these were 
largely conventions on arbitration and the laws of war, and again 
the present status of these instruments is regarded variously in 
this country. The Permanent Court of International Justice, 
under the League of Nations, did not entirely supplant the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration created by Hague Convention I of 
1899 (and 1907), and it now seems agreed that the same is to be 
true as regards the new International Court of Justice under the 
United Nations.’ The other conventions, dealing with the laws of 
war, are regarded as of doubtful validity today, in part because of 


' See discussion in Proceedings of the American Society of International Law, 1946, 
Pp. 22-50. 

_* Scott, J. B., “The Codification of International Law,” in 4. 7. I. L., Vol., 
XVIII, No. 2 (April, 1924), pp. 260-80. 

* Hudson, M. O., “The First Codification Conference of International Law,” 
and “The Prospect for Future Codification,” in 4. F. J. L., Vol. XXIV, No. 3 
(July, 1930), pp. 447-66, and Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (January, 1932), pp. 137-43. 

* A. F.1. L., Vol. XLI (1947), Supplement, pp. 29-147. 

* Statute of the International Court of Justice, Arts. 4 and 5. 
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the extent to which they were violated in 1914-18 and 1939-45 
and in part for more formal reasons. In any case American thought 
and teaching on a number of such problems is today somewhat 
confused and halting. 

Similar, though not identical, doubts exist concerning relations 
with Latin American states and various political and legal problems 
there involved. An effort was made, after 1913, to reverse the 
picture of United States policy and practice held only too widely in 
Latin-Amercia and to develop more cordial relations with our 
neighbors to the South, while at the same time avoiding legal com- 
mitments of any very serious character and retaining the Pan- 
American Union on the level of a nonpolitical agency and certainly 
without enforcement powers. The perils of 1939-40 and the 
events of 1941-45 led to a modification if not a reversal of this 
attitude and the development of arrangements for common defense 
and diplomatic cooperation, just as they led to willingness on the 
part of the United States to accept international commitments in 
the European and Asiatic spheres beyond what she was believed to 
regard as acceptable previously.1 Nevertheless, students of 
United States policy and Pan-Americanism are still uncertain as to 
how far this country has committed itself and how far it is willing 
to go either under Pan-American or United Nations auspices. It is 
true that the United States has seemed to take the lead both at 
Rio de Janeiro and San Francisco, but students of international 
law and organization and American policy are not sure as to just 
what the effects of 1939-45 have been. 

Numerous other problems of international law and relations have 
arisen during the war years, particularly the past two years, which 
both render more difficult the task of the student and teacher and 
also provide a stimulating challenge to his work.? Already in 1940 
Lend-Lease gave rise to many such problems. The treatment of 
Jews and political dissenters in Italy and Germany, and the prob- 
lem of the refugee and his property, and of relief work, dated back to 
the early 1930’s and even to the 1920’s. Fascist and Nazi machina- 
tions in Latin America were of similar vintage. With the approach- 
ing end of the war came numerous dramatic conferences of chiefs 


1 The New York Times, July 29, 1945, p. 1. Pat 
2 On the following items see the chapters in the New York University Annual 
Survey of American Law cited in the Note on Literature. 
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of state and foreign ministers, and numerous questions concerning 
military occupation, the conclusion of peace, and the use of various 
types of international executive agreements in place of full-fledged 
treaties for this purpose and in connection with the establishment 
of international organizations. Over and above all came the prob- 
lems connected with the establishment of the United Nations and 
the new World Court. As is well known, these problems persist 
today, gravely complicated by the atomic bomb, but again it must 
be said that they are productive of almost as much benefit as they 
are of difficulties to the student of international affairs. 


Note on Literature 


The six years 1939-1945 were exceedingly rich in the literature of international 
law and wledeme published in the United States. 

The Annual Survey of American Law of New York University contains in each 
volume a chapter on developments in international law and relations, with generous 
bibliographical references. In 1945 the Council on Foreign Affairs (New York) 
published a Foreign Affairs Bibliography, 1932-1942, with annotations, not con- 
fined to American publications. In = same year the American Library Associa- 
tion published a list of the more important Books Published in the United States, 
1939-1943, which includes a brief list of works on international law. Finally, 
mention should be made of the bibliographies of international organization and 
international administration by Hans Aufricht (Woodrow Wilson Foundation) 
and William C. Rogers (Public Administration Clearing House), respectively. 

Documentary materials in this field were published in large volumes by the 
Department of State and listed and edited by various scholars, notably by Good- 
rich and Carroll, under the auspices of the World Peace Foundation. Such mate- 
rials were issued in quantity also by the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace (New York) and the Universities Committee on Postwar International 
Problems (Boston). 

The law reviews gave attention to national legal and political questions during 
these years far beyond their previous habit; they must be tapped by use of their 
index volumes. In 1941 an Analytical Index the American Fournal of Inter- 
national Law for the years 1921-40 was published by the Society. 

The outstanding general works in international law published during this interval 
were Green H. Hackworth’s Digest of International Law, in eight volumes (G. P. O.), 
and Charles Cheney Hyde’s second edition of his International Law Chiefly as 
Interpreted and Applied by the United States, in three volumes (Ginn). The former 
is more or less authoritative and a mine of information, the latter a penetrating 
and stimulating discussion. At the same time monographs of premier caliber 
were published on many special topics. The title International Law of the Future 
actually refers to a joint treatment of problems of international organization by 
some two hundred scholars of the United States and Canada which received wide 
attention In 1944. 

he position of the United States in world affairs received extensive treatment, 
of course, from the diplomatic historians, notably Thomas A. Bailey and William 
O. Scroggs. American diplomacy was treated in B. D. Hulen’s quiet but informing 
Inside the Department of State, Kenneth Colegrove’s controversial American Senate 
and World Peace, and Wallace McClure’s unorthodox International Executive 
Agreements (or how to by-pass the Senate). The late N. J. Spykman’s America’s 
Strategy in World Politics constituted an application of geopolitical principle to 
American policy. 


LET’S TRADE CHILDREN 


By J. A. CAMPBELL 
Oberlin College 


The granting by a college of free tuition to children of its faculty 
members is one of the advantages of the academic profession. 
This chance to insure that his children will be able to attend the 
college, the curriculum and ideals of which he approves, is a source 
of real satisfaction to the faculty parent. There are, however, 
sporadic attempts to withdraw this privilege, and faculty members 
generally recognize that some of the objections that are voiced 
against it are valid. It is pointed out that in many instances 
there is a tendency to be too hard on the faculty child lest some 
may accuse the institution of treating him preferentially, while in 
some cases there is preferential treatment which hinders the stu- 
dent’s development, fosters wrong notions of his capabilities, and 
undermines his standing with his classmates. An inconspicuous 
status of a faculty child in a student body is difficult to maintain. 
Because this is true, some faculty children make little effort to excel 
scholastically and some even seek for scholastic mediocrity in order 
to achieve social acceptance. Another objection to the granting of 
this privilege is that it is not available to all faculty parents. The 
commutation of tuition fees is of no value in the case of a girl 
whose parent is teaching in a college for men or in the case of a 
boy with a faculty parent in a college for women. 

Why not have cooperation among the schools in order to mini- 
mize the difficulties inherent in the present system and maintain 
its obvious benefits? To that end it is suggested that all schools 
which do allow free tuition to children of their faculty form a 
trading pool. As he approaches college age, each eligible faculty 
child would receive a list of the cooperating institutions and would 
submit to this central pool a request for free tuition at the school 
of his choice. Each applicant would, of course, have to satisfy all 
the admission requirements and standards of the school chosen. 
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If some child of a faculty member at the school chosen had also 
submitted a request, an exchange might be arranged whereby each 
could go to the school of his choice without paying the usual tuition 
charge. Such an arrangement would cost the cooperating schools 
nothing additional, would make the choice of a school freer and 
would, as its most important feature, allow faculty children to 
attend schools where there would be less chance of their being set 
apart from their fellow students and this without having to con- 
sider relevant preponderance of financial obstacles. Such a pool 
might operate in the manner of a bank, allowing any given school 
to accumulate a fixed, small debit or credit at any time in order to 
provide flexibility. Thus over a period of years the exchanges 
would cancel out, though the chances of any single year producing 
exactly the right combination of trade is very slight. Children 
who might wish to trade when their parents’ school had reached its 
debit limit, or the schools of their choice their credit limit, would 
under such a system be faced with the same decisions as at present 
when there is no provision for such exchange. In spite of this 
limitation would it not be worth while to try such a plan in order to 
benefit those who could qualify? 


Nore: A plan similar to the one suggested by the author of this 
article was presented by Professor George B. Cressey of Syracuse 
University in 1943 in a Letter to the Editor, published in this 
Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 1, pp. 123-124. In an editorial note accom- 
panying Professor Cressey’s letter the hope was expressed that 

rofessor Cressey’s suggestion would be given consideration by the 
membership of the Association, and that individual members and 
Chapters of the Association would indicate whether or not they 
endorsed the suggestion. A few members and a few Chapters of 
the Association indicated interest in and approval of the plan. 
The Bulletin believes that the plan suggested * Professors Cressey 
and Campbell warrants careful consideration and invites the 
response of the profession.—TuE EpirTor. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SALARY SCHEDULES 


By HENRY G. BADGER! 
United States Office of Education 


Students of the junior college are fond of pointing out that it is a 
hybrid institution, part secondary and part higher in its outlook, 
organization, student body, and other characteristics. Regula- 
tions and administrative procedures set up for the traditional 
baccalaureate colleges and universities on the one hand, and those 
set up for high schools on the other, need to be restated and re- 
molded before they will fit the junior college as well as they should. 

Nowhere has this need for restatement and modification been 
more apparent than in the field of salary schedules. Factors 
prominent in the making of a schedule for a baccalaureate college 
are of little or no importance in preparing a junior college schedule 
and vice versa. 

A tabulation recently appearing in the Funior College Fournal,’ 
when placed alongside one appearing in this Bu/letin,® shows in 
striking fashion the more important points of similarity and differ- 
ence between these schedules. For each group, such salary 
schedules as exist are most commonly buiit and administered in 
view of the degrees held by the teachers, their years of teaching ex- 
perience, and their years of preparation. From here on, however, 
the differences begin to appear. Academic rank and research 
contributions, rating fourth and fifth respectively among degree 
colleges, drop to eighth and ninth among the junior colleges, and 
are replaced in fourth and fifth places by related experience (not 

1 Although the data here used are public property, they were analyzed by 
Adele C. Durkin of the office staff of the American Association of University 
Professors for the use of the present writer, who alone accepts responsibility for 
any conclusions based on them. 

* Sebastian V. Martorana and Leonard V. Koos, “Junior-College Teacher 
Salaries: Policies and Practices,” in Funior College Fournal, Vol. X1X, No. 3, p- 135: 

’ Henry G. Badger, “Administrative Policies Governing the Salaries of College 


Teachers,” in the Bu/letin of the American Association of University Professors 
Vol. XXXIII, No 3, p. 448. 
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necessarily academic) and professional growth. Teaching ability 
is the seventh most important factor among junior colleges, but 
the sixth among those which grant degrees. Academic rank ap- 
pears as the eighth factor considered by junior colleges, less than 20 
per cent of those having schedules considering this factor; this 
contrasts with the more than 50 per cent of the degree-granting 
colleges which consider this factor. 


II 


Table I gives an overview of annual salaries as scheduled for 
1946-47 in the various junior colleges supplying this type of data. 
These data include only full-time salaried teachers in the usually 
recognized academic branch; that is, part-time teachers and 
teachers working on a nonsalaried basis are omitted. The salaries 
as reported do not include extra compensation for administrative 
duties, summer session work, extension class teaching, or outside 
work of any sort beyond the regular schedule. 

An important fact brought out in this table is the range for the 
unranked teacher in junior colleges. It is notable that the range in 
salary for instructors without rank is greater than the range for any 
of the usually recognized academic ranks. This is true among 
publicly controlled institutions as well as among those under 
private control. 

A word about the construction of this table may be in order. 
Data supplied by the institutions on the minimum and maximum 
salaries were arranged in frequency distribution according to con- 
trol of the institutions. Medians were then calculated on each of 
these frequency distributions. These medians thus indicate the 
points above which and below which half the salary schedules fall. 
To illustrate, of the publicly controlled institutions having the 
rank of associate professor, one-half set the salary at less than 
#3100 and one-half set it above that figure. The over-all minimum 
and rank were, of course, merely a matter of inspection. 

In studying these and other tables in this compilation certain 
cautions should be borne in mind. 

(1) The data refer to salary schedules and not necessarily 
salaries paid. Thus, if an institution reports that its schedule calls 
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for a minimum of $1300 and a maximum of $4500 for teachers 
without rank, this does not necessarily mean that any teachers are 
paid the minimum or the maximum. It merely shows the salary 


Tasie I—Annual Salaries Scheduled, 1946-47, in Junior Colleges 


Publicly Privately 
Controlled Controlled 


Item Institutions Institutions 

Instructor: 

Over-all minimum $1800 $1200 

Median minimum 1900 2300 

Median maximum 2400 2800 

Over-all maximum 3200 2800 
Assistant professor: 

Over-all minimum 2200 1300 

Median minimum 2500 . 

Median maximum 3000 “2 

Over-all maximum 3000 3300 
Associate professor: 

Over-all minimum 2400 2600 

Median minimum 3000 2600 

Median maximum 3600 2800 

Over-all maximum 3900 3500 
Professor: 

Over-all minimum 3100 1600 

Median minimum 36co 2800 

Median maximum 42 3000 

Over-all maximum 4500 4000 


Unranked teachers: 
I. All institutions: 


Over-all minimum 1300 1000 
Median minimum 2200 1775 
Median maximum 3467 3067 
Over-all maximum 5500 8000 
II, Accredited institutions: 
Over-all minimum 1300 1200 
Median minimum 1850 2067 
Median maximum 3550 3250 
Over-all maximum 4800 5000 
III. Nonaccredited institutions: 
Over-all minimum 1400 1000 
Median minimum 2233 1675 
Median maximum 3550 3017 
Over-all maximum 5500 8000 


@ Not enough cases to warrant calculation of medians. 


below which and above which the institution does not plan to pay 
any teacher. Of two institutions reporting exactly the same maxi- 
mum and minimum salary on their schedules, one may have nearly 
all its teachers near the beginning salary and one may have most 
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of them near the maximum. It is, therefore, impossible to infer 
from these data what the actual salary payments are to faculty 
members in any of the various groups. 

(2) The medians are based on numbers of institutions and not 
on numbers of staff members at the institutions included in the 
schedules. No weighting is applied to account for variations in 
size of institutions; hence the data should not be interpreted as 
showing the number of faculty members for whom certain ranges 
in salaries have been established. They indicate only the tendency 
of institutions under public and private control to establish cer- 
tain salary policies; they do not show the number of teachers af- 
fected by these policies. 

(3) Deviations from the published schedules are not shown in 
these tabulations. Certain institutions at various times pay less 
than their schedule, whereas certain other institutions may at the 
very same time be paying well above it. Thus the data here shown 
illustrate only the plans and policies with respect to paying staff 
salaries in junior colleges. They should not be interpreted as 
showing the range of salary actually paid at these institutions. 

(4) Finally, the salary data used are those scheduled for 1946- 
47. There are indications that the salaries actually paid in higher 
education in 1948-49 are about 22 per cent higher than those paid 
in 1946-47. Whether a corresponding change has been made in 
the schedules is not known at the present time. The data given 
in this tabulation and the sample schedules appearing elsewhere in 
this paper are illustrative of the relation between minimum and 
maximum salaries, although they do not necessarily show the ab- 
solute minimum and maximum salaries now in effect. 

In this tabulation, certain conclusions appear warranted: 

(1) Junior colleges which do not rank their staff members are 
likely to offer them lower minimum salaries, but permit them to 
look forward to higher maximum salaries than is the practice 
among institutions which have academic ranking. 

(2) Among the junior colleges which do not rank their teachers 
(that is, probably about four-fifths of the junior colleges in the 
country) absolute minimum salaries, median minimum, and 
median maximum salaries are better among publicly controlled 
institutions, but the very highest salaries are to be found in the 
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privately controlled institutions, especially those without ac- 
creditation. Thus, for the greater number of teachers, the publicly 
controlled junior college which has some sort of accreditation and 
which does not rank its teachers would seem to offer the best and 
most attractive salary schedule, although it does not offer the op- 
portunity for the unusual teacher to sell his talents at the extreme 
of salary offered by some private institutions. 

(3) Even among the junior colleges which rank their staff, the 
data, while not conclusive, indicate that better opportunities for 
advancement are to be found in the publicly-controlled institutions 
than in those under private control. 


III 


Salary schedules set up by junior colleges take a wide variety of 
form. Some, especially those of junior colleges operating in con- 
junction with city public school systems, are very elaborate, going 
into great detail as to entrance salary for each of several types or 
amounts of training, allowances for experience outside the em- 
ploying institution, number of annual increments, and maximum 
salary. A few include provision for additional salary for non- 
teaching duties. Others are quite rudimentary, including little 
more than a general statement of the minimum and maximum 
salaries as a matter of salary policy. Most schedules include both 
minimum and maximum salaries, but a limited number give only 
minimum and a very few state only the maximum. 

A few salary schedules of the more definite type may be of in- 
terest. 


| 
A Publicly Controlled Junior College in a Small City Enrolling About 5000 Students 
Degree and Additional Training Minimum Salary Maximum Salary 
Bachelor’s or equivalent $2400 $3400 
Bachelor’s plus 30 semester hours 2500 3500 
Master’s degree 2550 3550 
Master’s plus 32 semester hours 2600 3600 
Doctor’s degree 2700 3700 


Automatic increment $75 annually on conditions of earning 18 semester hours 
credit each four years. 

Teachers at maximum are reduced $75 if they do not show evidence of additional 
training (college work, travel, in-service work, research, community service, or work 
experience) at least once in 4 years. 

oo adjusted annually on the basis of cost-of-living index of U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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ScHeDu_e II 


A Publicly Controlled Junior College in a Small City Enrolling About 1250 Students 


Years of Training 
Experience Bachelor’s Master’s 6 Years 
I $2400 2600 $2700 
2 2450 2650 2750 
3 2500 2700 2800 
4 2600 2800 2900 
5 2700 2900 3000 
6 2800 3000 3100 
7 2900 3100 3200 
8 3000 3200 3300 
9 3100 3300 3400 
10 200 3400 3500 
Il 3250 3450 3550 
12 3300 3500 3600 
13 3350 3550 3650 
14 3400 3600 3700 
15 3450 3650 3750 


ScueDu_e III 


A Publicly Controlled Junior College in a Small City Enrolling About 200 Students 


Degree Minimum Salary Maximum Salary 
A.B. $1400 $1800 
A.M. 1500 2100 


Increment $50 each year until maximum is reached. 


ScHEeDULE IV 


A Privately Controlled Junior College in an Urban Area Enrolling About 2500 


Students 

Degree and Years of Experience Minimum Salary Maximum Salary 
No degree $2000 $2450 
B.A., no experience 2250 2700 
B.A., under 4 years 2350 2800 
B.A., over 4 years 2450 2900 

1.A., no experience 2400 2850 
M.A., under 4 years 2450 2900 
M.A., over 4 years 2500 2950 

h.D., no experience 2450 2g00 
Ph.D., under 4 years 2500 2950 
Ph.D., over 4 years 2550 3000 


Increment $50 per year until maximum is reached. 
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ScHEDULE V 


A Privately Controlled Junior College in an Urban Area Enrolling Between 1500 
and 2000 Students 


Rank Minimum Salary Maximum Salary 
Instructors $2000 $2800 
Assistant professors 2600 3300 
Associate professors 2800 3500 
Professors 3000 4000 


Annual increment $100 where there is evidence of increased value to the college. 


ScHepDuLe VI 


A Chain of Denominational Junior Colleges in Urban and Semiurban Areas 
Enrolling 100 to 250 Students Each 


Rank Annual Salary 
Tutors $1250 
Instructors 2700-3300 
Associate professors 3120-3360 and house 
Professors 3360-3600 and house 
Presidents 3840-4200 and house 


VII 


A Denominational Junior College in a Semirural Area Enrolling About 50 Students 
Salaries of- 


Degrees Held Married Men Women and Single Men 
A.B. $1430 $1100 
M.A. 1540 1210 
M.A. and B.D. 1700 1375 
Doctorate 1760 1430 


Schedule I illustrates one characteristic found in the schedules of 
several junior colleges, especially those under public control, but 
not occurring in any schedules of degree-granting colleges which 
have come to the attention of the present writer. This is the 
provision for what might be called decrements in place of incre- 
ments for teachers who take no additional training after having 
been at the maximum salary for a specified length of time. Pro- 
visions for these decrements, while not occurring with sufficient 
trequency to justify detailed analysis, usually call for loss of from 
one to three or four of the latest automatic increments after the 
teacher who has reached the maximum fails to take a certain 
amount of additional training within a certain length of time. 

Another provision not shown in any of the sample schedules, but 
occurring in a few schedules, is that offering additional compensa- 
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tion for nonteaching duties. This may be stated in terms of steps 
in the schedule, as for instance, a dean of men may be allowed two 
steps up on the schedule above where his training and experience 
would place a person having classroom duty only. (Whether this 
would permit the nonteaching person to advance above the maxi- 
mum of the schedule is not usually stated.) It may also be stated 
in terms of a certain cash allowance, for example, $200 above the 
schedule. This arrangement could by inference permit a dean, 
athletic coach, or other teacher having nonteaching duties to ad- 
vance to a point above the maximum allowed for classroom 
teachers. 

Although exact data have not been included here to establish the 
fact, it appears that salary schedules are more common among 
publicly controlled junior colleges than they are among those under 
the control of churches and other nongovernmental agencies. It 
also appears that the schedules of publicly controlled junior 
colleges are more likely to be detailed and specific, and more likely 
to carry automatic, regular increments than are those in effect in 
junior colleges under private control. In this latter-named group 
the administration is more likely to be informal and semipersonal 
in nature, with salary arrangements more flexible in character. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES IN 42 SELECTED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1948-49 


A Study by the Committee on the Economic Status 
of the Profession 


The American Association of University Professors has always 
been concerned with the economic status of the profession in 
relation to the welfare of higher education. The adverse effects of 
inflation on conditions of college and university teaching, es- 
pecially in the postwar period, stimulated a much more active con- 
sideration of the several aspects of the problem, both by the 
Association nationally and by the Chapters. The Council of the 
Association gave particular attention to this increasingly acute 
subject and at its meeting in June, 1946 agreed on several concur- 
rent lines of action designed to develop remedial measures.' 
Among other things it was decided that the Association’s Commit- 
tee on the Economic Status of the Profession should be reconsti- 
tuted to consider and report on various plans and projects for the 
improvement of the economic status of college and university 
teachers.? In the fulfillment of this purpose, the Committee is 
seeking to encourage and to aid Chapters in their work relating to 
this subject, which the Council felt should be strongly encouraged. 

One particular need was widely felt by the Chapters in connec- 
tion with preparing their local studies and recommendations. That 
was for readily available information on the conditions prevailing, 
and the changes being made, in other institutions throughout the 
country. Accordingly, while the Committee on the Economic 

1 The membership of the Association was informed of these decisions and the 
actions taken pursuant to them in a report by the General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, entitled, ““Economic Status, Professional Standards, and the General Welfare,” 
in the Winter, 1947 issue of the Association’s Bulletin, pp. 766-773. 

2 The reorganization of the Committee was completed in the Autumn of 1947. 
The membership of the Association was informed of the initial work and recom- 


mendations of the Committee in a report by the Committee published in the 
Summer, 1948 issue of the Association’s Bulletin, pp. 421-424. 
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Status of the Profession was being reconstituted, the General 
Secretary of the Association made arrangements with the United 
States Office of Education by which, the Association supplying 
statistical assistance, comprehensive reports on salary conditions 
would be prepared for publication in the Association’s Bulletin. 
Two reports, based on salary conditions for the academic year 
1946-47 in 642 universities, colleges, normal schools, and junior 
colleges, have already been published.! Data are now being col- 
lected for the year 1948-49 and it is expected that reports of a 
similarly comprehensive character will be published as soon as 
they can be completed. 


The results of a comprehensive study are necessarily slow to 
reach the stage of publication. Collecting the data requires 
months. Sifting and tabulating the information requires still more 
months, and before the report can be completed and published it 
has become a record of the past. Useful though such studies are, 
they need to be supplemented with data on current salary con- 
ditions. This has been particularly evident in the past few years 
of rapid economic change. The number of questionnaires sent out 
by Chapters of the Association, by interested individuals, and by 
college and university administrators is ample testimony to the 
demand for current information with respect to faculty salaries and 
related matters. 


A study of current salary conditions, prepared for prompt publi- 
cation, cannot, of course, be more than a sample survey limited toa 
comparatively small number of institutions. The question then is, 
What kind of sample is most useful and practicable? The Com- 
mittee on the Economic Status of the Profession recommended a 
purposive rather than a random method of sampling. It was 
thought that a leading consideration in selecting the institutions for 
study should be to include those reputed to observe good salary 
practices. Data from such institutions would be especially useful 
for comparison with salary scales in other colleges and universities. 
Moreover, such institutions would plan and analyze their budgets 
in advance and would be able, therefore, to supply information 

' Badger, Henry G., “Administrative Policies Governing the Salaries of College 


Teachers,” Bulletin, Autumn, 1947, pp. 443-463; and “Construction of College 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules,” Bulletin Summer, 1948, pp. 406-418. 
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promptly before the opening of the academic year. Other con- 
siderations should be geographical distribution, as well as repre- 
sentation of state universities and privately controlled universities 
and colleges, both large and small. An understanding of the bases 
of the selection of the institutions included in this study should put 
the profession on guard against the danger inherent in any study of 
a limited number of cases of assuming that the results are typical of 
conditions in general. The results of this study should not be so 
regarded. 

For these reasons the Committee, in its initial report, proposed 
that the comprehensive study conducted by the United States 
Office of Education be supplemented by a study of salary conditions 
at selected institutions prepared in time for release early in the 
academic year to which the data applied. The Council approved 
the projéct at its meeting held in February, 1948. A questionnaire 
was accordingly prepared and sent out in June, 1948, to the Presi- 
dents of 45 colleges and universities, chosen as closely as possible 
in accordance with the considerations stated above. The informa- 
tion on which to base this choice was somewhat limited, through 
lack of available data on the economic changes which have oc- 
curred in the past few years, and some alterations may be made in 
the list of institutions for subsequent studies. 

The questionnaire was divided into three schedules. The first 
covered formal salary scales for each rank of full-time faculty 
members. The second called for figures on numbers of students en- 
rolled in October, 1947, and expected in October, 1948. Also re- 
quested were the total amounts of money spent in 1947-48 and ex- 
pected to be spent in 1948-49 on instructional salaries, including 
part-time instructors and assistants, and on pension and insurance 
fund payments, but excluding, as in all schedules, medical and 
dental and summer school salaries. The third schedule called for 
data on the distribution of full-time salaries actually paid for each 
rank, with columns to distinguish between those appointed on a 9 or 
10 month academic year basis and those appointed for an II or 12 
month year. In the questionnaire and in the covering letters, as- 
surance was given that the names of institutions would not be 
identified directly with their data in the final tabulations. Some 
administrators asked for further assurance on this point. It was 
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explained that the purpose was to give a picture of the range and 
variety of conditions in the selected institutions, and that the data 
would be released only in terms of ranges, averages, and medians 
for groups of institutions. As the tables which conclude this re- 
port will demonstrate, it is possible to present the figures in suffi- 
cient detail to meet every reasonable interest and useful purpose 
without violating the anonymity of individual institutions. 

The cooperation of the administrations of the institutions 
selected for this study was gratifying. By mid-July returns from 24 
institutions had been received or had been promised. A second 
letter, sent in July by the General Secretary of the Association, was 
followed by 12 more returns. Telegrams in September, also from 
the General Secretary, brought in six more. In all, returns were re- 
ceived from 42 institutions, or 93.3 per cent of those requested to 
supply information.! They cover 13,528 full-time faculty mem- 
bers and 277,246 students. There was only one explicit refusal to 
supply important parts of the information requested. In this case 
the reasons were stated, and were that the institution has no formal 
salary scale, that salary distribution data were not available, and 
that instructional salaries were not separated from payments to 
nonfaculty personnel, thus making it impossible to supply informa- 
tion on Schedules I and III and on half of Schedule II. Only two 
of the administrations of the institutions selected failed to acknowl- 
edge any of the three communications addressed to them. 


II 


The tables of data constitute the real substance of this report. 
Some explanation is necessary, and some comment may be appro- 
priate, before presenting them. 


1 The cooperating institutions are: Amherst College, Baylor University, Berea 
College, Bowdoin College, Brown University, Bryn Mawr College, University of 
California, California Institute of Technology, Carleton College, Case Institute of 
Technology, Columbia University, Cornell University, Dartmouth College, Emory 
University, Harvard University (Arts and Sciences), Haverford College, University 
of Illinois, Johns Hopkins University, University of Michigan, Mills College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Ohio University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Pomona College, Princeton University, Reed College, 
Rice Institute, University of Rochester, Stanford University, Swarthmore College, 
Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, Wabash College, Washington University, 
University of Washington, Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, Williams 
College, University of Wisconsin, Yale University. 


| 
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In summarizing the salary data, emphasis is laid on the ranges, 
averages, and medians of salaries actually paid. Formal salary 
schedules, i.e., those officially set up as descriptive of the insti- 
tution’s salary structure, are cited only for the minima, and then 
only for those groups in which the formal scale departs appreciably 
from the minima actually paid. It will be noted that in these 
cases the formal is higher than the actual for the ranks of assistant 
professor and up, indicating perhaps that intentions are not yet 
completely fulfilled. For the rank of instructor, the formal mini- 
mum is often lower than the lowest salary actually paid, due, no 
doubt, to the large demand for new staff and the severe competi- 
tion offered by the other professions. The range of the salaries 
paid in each rank is important, and is shown. But of greater 
practical significance are the averages and medians of the salaries 
actually paid. In this connection note in the tables: Average of 
Averages, Average of Medians, Median of Averages, and Median 
of Medians. These figures indicate the use that is made of the 
salary range, and the extent to which salary increases have been 
granted within each rank. Comparison of the averages and me- 
dians tests the distribution above and below the average.! In 
most of the 42 institutions covered in this report there is a com- 
mendably broad range of salary foreach rank. In most cases also 
the averages are substantially above the minima, but not, usually, 
close to the center of the salary range for each rank, which means, 
perhaps, that good distribution has not yet been attained within 
newly adopted salary schedules. 

It would be interesting and useful to be able to compare the 
salaries now in effect in these institutions with those of earlier 
years. For accuracy, comparison should, of course, be based on 
exactly the same data for the same institutions. Unfortunately, 
precise information on salary conditions in earlier years was not 
available to the Committee for all of the institutions covered in 
this report, and it would have imposed too great a burden on the 
administrations of these institutions had they been asked to supply 

1 When the median is higher than the average it means that more persons receive 
salaries above the average than below it, and conversely when the median is below 
the average. Salaries were reported in this questionnaire in intervals of $250. 


The averages were computed by using the mid-point of the interval except when 
there was evidence of concentration at other values. 


> 
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the additional data needed for a full comparison. We can, how- 
ever, compare minimum salaries for two ranks with those of the 
year 1946-47 in 31 of the colleges and universities covered in this 
report, and for the other two ranks in a slightly smaller number of 
cases.! The results show that, on an average, minimum salaries 
for 1948-49 increased over minimum salaries of 1946-47 as follows: 


Professors (31 institutions) 
Associate Professors (30 institutions) 
Assistant Professors (31 institutions) 
Instructors (27 institutions) 


A comparison of averages or medians of the salaries paid may 
give a more accurate picture of the practical effect of the changes 
which have been made in the institutions involved. For such a 
comparison we rely on Professor W. E. Martin’s very useful table 
which cites the “averages or medians” of salaries paid in 1946-47 
in 16 of our institutions, in most cases for each of the four ranks. 
Using these figures we can show the range of increases in salaries 
paid. This is done by comparing Professor Martin’s “averages or 
medians” with 1948-49 results on (1) the averages or medians, 
whichever are lower, to mark the lower limit of change, and (2) the 
averages, which, being generally higher than the medians, mark the 
upper limit of change. The results are as follows: 


Range of Increase of Averages or 
I 2 


Professors (15 institutions) Between 11.2 and 14.6% 
Associate Professors (14 institutions) Between 12.4 and 15.2% 
Assistant Professors (14 institutions) Between 13.0 and 16.8% 
Instructors (13 institutions) Between 13.7 and 14.7% 


Substantial salary improvements have been made, then, in these 
institutions since 1946-47. Unfortunately for the profession, how- 
ever, the cost of living has risen more rapidly in this interval than 
have salaries, even in these selected institutions. On June 15, 
1946, when salary contracts for 1946-47 were about completed, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index (now called the 


‘From tables prepared by Professor W. E. Martin of DePauw University, and 
made available to the Committee in mimeographed form, and from data supplied 
by the courtesy of Mr. Henry G. Badger of the United States Office of Education. 
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Consumers’ Price Index)! stood at 133.3 (1935-39 = 100). On 
June 15, 1948 it stood at 171.7, a rise of 28.8 per cent. 

As the summary of the questionnaire will have indicated, this 
report is not restricted to salary schedules alone. The ratio of 
faculty to students is included in its scope not only because of the 
relevance to salary conditions, but also because of the obvious im- 
portance in maintaining standards in higher education. However, 
the figures on this subject should be read with certain limitations in 
mind. Only full-time faculty members are taken into account. No 
allowance is made for part-time instructors, or for teaching or 
reading assistants. If a formula could be used by which these were 
counted consistently in all cases, it would probably reduce some of 
the lower figures a little, but it would undoubtedly reduce appreci- 
ably the high ratios shown for the large institutions. For, as the 
following table will show, the size of the institution is the main con- 
ditioning factor in this matter among the colleges and universities 
chosen for this study: 


Average No. of Students for Each Full-Time 


No. of Faculty Member 
Institutions Uptors 15-20 20-25 25-30 Over 30 
Small 13 II 2 oon 
Medium size 13 9 4 
Large 16 I 2 8 2 3 


The over-all proportion of students to full-time faculty in the 42 in- 
stitutions covered here is 20.5. 

On the whole these results compare very well with the objectives 
proposed by the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
The Commission recommends, “‘as a general pattern,” “‘a national 
average ratio” of 20 students per faculty member for the first two 
years of college, 13 for the last two years, and 10 students at gradu- 
ate and professional school levels.2_ This would mean an average 
of about 16 to 17 for the four-year college. More than half the 
institutions covered in this study improve on this standard on a 
full-time faculty basis alone, as indeed strong institutions must do 
if a suitable national average is to be maintained. However, as 
the Commission pointed out, “there is no particular sanctity about 


1 Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
® Higher Education for American Democracy, 1V, Staffing Higher Education, p. 11. 
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any student-teacher iatio. The ideal relationship can be deter- 
mined only through consideration of several factors: the level of 
education which is being discussed, the changing relationships of 
teaching and research, the subject matter field, the availability of 
special professional services, and the adequacy of clerical and other 
assistance.””! 

The great increases in the enrollment of students in the past 
three years have undoubtedly tended to push the proportions of 
students to faculty appreciably above the prewar levels. In five 
New England colleges the ratios for 1948-49 average 22 per cent 
above the level for 1940-41. In three North Central colleges the 
increases average 10 per cent, in four Southern colleges, 27 per 
cent. In three of these 12 colleges the increases run to over 60 per 
cent, although in two of these cases the result is still within the limit 
recommended by the President’s Commission. In the third case, 
an extreme one, enrollment is nearly twice the prewar figure, while 
the faculty is only about 10 per cent larger. The result is the 
highest proportion of students to faculty of any in this list of se- 
lected institutions, a ratio nearly 100 per cent higher thantherecom- 
mendations cited above. Since instructional salaries per student 
are also extremely low in this case, leaving little margin for assist- 
ance, there can be no doubt whatever that instructional standards 
have deteriorated. 

Highly significant figures in this report are those on the amounts 
spent per student for instruction. These figures furnish the most 
comprehensive test of instructional adequacy, for they include, in 
addition to the salaries of full-time faculty members, the salaries 
of part-time instructors and assistants, as well as pension and in- 
surance fund contributions. They are more significant, therefore, 
than faculty-student ratios, especially for the large universities, 
where part-time instructors and assistants usually supplement the 
regular staff. lll in all they supply as accurate a measure of edu- 
cational standards as is available in terms of numerical symbols or 
money values. They are, therefore, in a very real sense, the critical 
figures, though they cannot measure such intangible and variable 
factors as devotion to teaching in spite of material handicaps, on 
the one hand, or distraction and inefficiency, on the other. They 

Thid., p. 9. 
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are all too rarely used in surveys of educational conditions, and it 
is appropriate that the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, concerned with the central purpose of higher education, 
should direct attention to their importance. 

The data supplied in the returns permit comparison of conditions 
expected for 1948-49 with those of 1947-48 on this important sub- 
ject. The figures for the current year are estimates and may re- 
quire some revision later, but the number and amount of the in- 
creases shown leave no doubt that improvement is being made. 
The following table will give an over-all picture of the situation for 
the 42 institutions which reported in time for inclusion in this re- 
port. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES PER STUDENT 


$400 and 
Below $200. _ $200-299 —_$300-399 _ above 


1947- 1948- 1947- 1948- 1947- 1948- 1947- 1948- 
49 49 49 49 

Privately controlled: 

Middle Atlantic 8 

North Central 2 

South 

State universities 


TorA.s I 19 


The average expenditure per student for instructional salaries for 
all 42 institutions in 1947-48 was $379. The average for 1948-49, 
according to the estimates, is $413, an increase of 9% over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Sufficient data are not available to permit confident comparison 
with prewar conditions in the matter of instructional expenditures 
per student. Strictly comparable data for five New England 
colleges, however, indicate that the dollar expenditure per student 
was 6.2% lower in 1947-48, and that the expenditure planned for 
1948-49 is lower by 3%, as an average of the group, than that for 
1940-41. Allowing for the decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar since 1940-41, this indicates that the real instructional ex- 


1 If two extreme cases, one at either end of the scale, are eliminated, the average 
becomes $372 for 1947-48 and $401 for 1948-49, an increase of 7.8%. 
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penditure per student in 1948-49 in these institutions is only about 
60% of that in 1940-41. In these institutions, also, a smaller pro- 
portion of the total expenditure than in the prewar period is de- 
voted directly to instruction. 


III 


As was stated above, the ten tables which follow form the heart 
of this report. Each table is composed of four parts (excepting 
Table VI) showing (1) ranges and typical values of instructional 
salaries, (2) the percentage of the faculty in each of the four aca- 
demic ranks, (3) the average number of students per full-time 
faculty member, and (4) the average amount spent per student for 
instructional salaries. 

Tables I through V show these data for regional groups of pri- 
vately controlled institutions—New England (9 institutions), 
Middle Atlantic (10), North Central (6), South (5), and Pacific 
(4). Table VI shows salary data for only those members of the 
staffs on 11-12-month contracts in scientific and technical insti- 
tutes which seemed to require special tabulation. Tables VII 
through IX cover the 19 institutions reported in the earlier tables 
under the headings of ““New England” and “Middle Atlantic,” 
but here regrouped according to size: small (7) in Table VII; 
medium (7) in Table VIII; and large (5) in Table IX. 

Table X reports data from 7 State universities. They are not 
included in the preceding geographical and size groupings because 
of special problems mainly associated with their size and the types 
of contracts issued—that is, a combination of 9-10-month and 
1I-12-month contracts. 

The data would have been more meaningful had it been possible 
to cross-classify them to show, for example, the figures for small, 
medium, and large institutions for each geographic group. Such 
small groupings could not be made for each region, however, with- 
out revealing the identity of individual sets of data. This would 
have been inconsistent with the desire for anonymity expressed by a 
number of cooperating institutions. In analyzing the data it is 
necessary to remember, therefore, that the geographic groupings 
combine data from institutions which are not of similar size and in 
other respects lack homogeneity. 
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To aid in overcoming these difficulties, considerable detail has 
been shown in each Table. For example, the range of minima in 
Table I shows the lowest salary paid in any one of the 8 institu- 
tions ($5000 for full professors) in comparison with the minimum 
salary in the institution which had the highest minimum ($9000 
for full professors). The range of maxima ($6750 to $15,000 for 
full professors, Table I) is to be interpreted similarly, except, of 
course, that it refers to the upper rather than the lower limits of 
the salary scales. 

The range of the averages (arithmetic means) is to be inter- 
preted in the same way as the range for minima and maxima. 
Again using Table I as an example, the average salary of full pro- 
fessors in the institution with the lowest average is $5815, while the 
institution with the highest average at this rank shows a figure of 
$10,944. The $5815 and the $10,944 are the limits of the range of 
the averages of the salaries of full professors for the institutions 
grouped in Table I. The averages for the other six institutions, 
full professors, fall within these limits. 

The range of the medians is established in the same way, except 
that the median is the statistical value which divides the series of 
numbers into two parts, half of which are above the median in 
value and half of which are below it. 

In computing the averages of minima, maxima, averages, and 
medians the Committee treated each institution statistically as 
though it were of equal size with the others in the group. Com- 
monly called “unweighted” averages, these calculations give re- 
sults which are not unduly influenced by the large institutions. 

Since the 42 institutions were selected largely because they were 
thought to have good salary schedules, it is quite probable that 
many other institutions in the geographical area will be found with 
minima, averages, and medians below the lowest value in the 
relevant table. In such cases the meaning of the data and the 
inferences to be drawn with respect to local application would 
seem to be clear. 

The percentages shown under the heading “Proportion of Total 
Full-time Faculty” indicate the distribution of the faculty among 
the four academic ranks. For example (referring to Table I), in 
one New England institution 16.0% of the total full-time mem- 
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bers of the faculty are assistant professors; in another, the highest 
of the nine for this rank, 33.7%. On an average for the nine insti- 
tutions 23.6% of the full-time teaching staff are assistant pro- 
fessors. The percentages should not be expected to add to 100, 
since they do not have a common base. 

The calculation of the number of students per full-time faculty 
member was made by dividing the student enrollment by the 
number of full-time members of the faculty. No attempt was 
made in the questionnaire to collect the data needed to compute 
“full-time equivalents” by, for example, counting two half-time 
members as one full-time member. Hence, no allowance for part- 
time instructors (or assistants) is made in these tables, with the 
result that institutions employing a large number of part-time 
faculty members (or assistants) tend to show a high number of 
students per full-time instructor. On the other hand, the figures 
showing instructional salaries per student include all instructional 
salaries, whether for part-time or full-time teachers or for assist- 
ants, except that medical, dental, and summer school salaries and 
enrollments are not included in any of the calculations. 

Against this background of explanation, showing both the 
limitations and the usefulness of these data for comparative pur- 
poses, it is clear that members of institutions may use the tables 
to study their own position with respect to minimum, maximum, 
average, and median salaries, the percentage distribution of the 
staff among the ranks, the number of students per full-time 
faculty member, and the average instructional salary cost per 
student. 

AuBert H. Imuau (History), Tufts College, Chairman 

Jewett Hucues Busuey (Mathematics), Hunter College 

James Ho.tapay (Economics), University of Alabama 

Harotp N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University of Louisiana 

Vernon A. Munp (Economics), University of Washington 

Wituiam A. NeEIswAnGER (Economics), University of Illinois 


Nore: Tables referred to in report follow on pages 790-7. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


Professors* 


Instructional Salaries 


Range of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


$5000- 9,000 


6750-15,000 
§815-10,944 
5847-1 1,000 


Average of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Median of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


Proportions of 
Total Full- 
Time Fac- 
ulty, % 

Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


$6246 
9278 
7344 
7345 


$5625 
775° 
6656 
6558 


Average No. of Students for Each 
Full-Time Faculty Member 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


* 8 institutions. 


10.4 
24.4 
14.5 
13.2 


Il. Privatety ConTROLLED: 


Professors 


Instructional Salaries 
Range of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


$4000- 7,500 
4250- 9,000 
7600-1 5,000 
§894- 9,656 
§667- 9,157 


Associate 
Professors* 


$4000-6000 
5400-8000 
4654-6679 
4638-6600 


Assistant 
Professors 


$3000-4500 


4100-7000 
3765-4550 
3711-4570 


33-7 
23.6 


19.9 
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PrivaTeLty ControLteD: New Enc (9 INstiTuTIons) 


Instructors 


$2000-3500 
3400-4200 
2940-3500 
2958-3500 


$2758 
3791 
3213 
3243 


$2800 
3865 
3182 
3250 


15.5 
30.1 
23.1 
21.7 


Average Amount per 
Student Spent for All 
Instructional Salaries 


Mippte (10 InstiruTions) 


Associate 
Professors 


$3600-5000 
3600-6000 
4730-9000 


4478-6378 
4504-6218 


Assistant 
Professors 


$2700- 4,000 


2700- 4,000 
3800-10,000 
3382- 4,553 
3196- 4,591 


Instructors* 


$1 800-2500 
2400-3000 
2800-8000 
2239-3388 
1983-3375 


ee 
$4740 $3797 
6202 5063 
5392 4268 
5423 4257 
$4760 $3750 
5750 4700 
217 4424 
5258 4318 
22.9 12.1 16.0 
45.5 21.8 
33.8 15.8 
1947-48 1948-49 
$319 $356 
$09 $00 
435 449 
450 455 
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Average of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Median of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


Proportions of Total 
Full-Time Fac- 
ulty, % 

Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


5,530 
6,030 
10,660 
7,103 
6,761 


5,500 
6,000 
10,400 
6,791 
6,395 


20.3 
39-1 
31.8 
32.6 


$4340 
4500 
6628 
§231 
5168 


$4150 
4300 
6500 
5198 
5099 


$3360 


41.3 
24.4 
21.4 


30.2 
21.6 
22.0 


Average Amount per 
Student Spent for All 
Instructional Salaries 


Average No. of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


* 9 institutions. 


1947-48 
$299 
589 
448 
433 


1948-49 
$323 
582 
483 
474 


Privarery Conrrottep: Nortrs Cenrrat (6 Instirutions) 


Instructional Salaries 

Range of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Average of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 

* Medians 

Median of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


Professors 


$4325- 5,700 
§000- 5,700 
§100-11,000 
5015— 7,523 
5039- 7,612 


$4904 
§225 


Associate 
Professors 


$3200-4700 
4000-4700 
4500-7800 
4035-5782 
4125-$917 


$4067 
4275 
5687 
4849 
4865 


$4125 
4225 
§225 
4965 
4860 


Assistant 
Professors 


$2800-3700 
3000-3700 
3900-6000 
3440-4500 
3383-4562 


$3328 
3394 
4600 
3943 
3929 


$3400 
3500 
4350 
4011 
3928 


Instructors 


$2250-3000 
2000-2700 
2900-4400 
2745-3555 
2800-3619 


$2600 
2458 
3717 
3138 
3169 


$2600 
2600 
375° 
3129 
3163 


791 
$2311 
3520 2644 
5515 
4070 30 
4004 3006 
3550 2500 
5000 3525 
4253 3005 
4087 3044 
16.0 14.9 10.0 
37-3 
23.2 
9.2 
14.5 
12.8 
7850 
6144 
$5000 
$125 
8000 
6199 
6139 
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Proportions of Total 
Full-Time Fac- 
ulty, % 
Minimum 16.8 19.1 13.7 13.9 
Maximum 38.9 25.1 35.2 50.4 
Average 27.1 21.9 25.7 35.3 
Median 28.1 21.9 26.5 19.5 
Average Amount per 
Average No. of Students for Each Student Spent for All 
7 Full-Time Faculty Member Instructional Salaries 
1947-48 1948-49 
Minimum 12.1 295 $333 
Maximum 20.5 441 446 
Average ‘.9 351 387 
Median 14.3 327 382 


IV. Privarery Conrrouiep: Sours (5 Institutions) 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries 
Range of: 
Minima $3300-5400 $2800-4000 $2200-3600 $1800-2700 
Maxima 3900-9000 3400-5 500 2500-5100 2000-3600 
Averages 3714-6915 3039-4827 2413-4361 1917-3218 
Medians 3708-7083 3047-4833 2391-4225 1940-3313 
Average of: 
Minima $4340 $3380 $2960 $2300 
Maxima 6880 4540 3980 3080 
Averages 5181 4039 3510 2766 
Medians §132 4050 3412 2791 
Median of: 
Minima $4400 $3500 $3000 $2250 
Maxima 7250 4500 3500 
Averages $417 4416 3820 3050 
Medians 5187 4364 3792 3118 
Proportions of Total 
Full-Time Fac- 
ulty, To 
Minimum 20.2 15.5 18.1 18.5 
Maximum 34.7 30.9 40.5 27.8 
Average 26.9 22.8 27.1 23.3 
Median 27.2 23.0 24.2 23.8 
Average Amount per 
Average No. of Students for each Student Spent for All 
Full-Time Faculty Member Instructional Salaries 
1947-48 1948-49 
Minimum 12.8 $ 87 $ 97 
Maximum 32.6 263 328 
Average 19.8 215 241 


Median 17.9 240 255 
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V. Parivatery Paciric (4 Instirutions) 


Instructional Salaries 


Range of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Average of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Median of: 
Actual minima 
Formal minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


Proportions of Total 
Full-Time Fae- 
ulty, 

Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


Professors 


$4125- 5,000 


4300- §,500 
§200-12,000 
4908- 7,291 
4900- 7,067 


$4731 
4900 
200 
§720 
5688 


$4900 
4900 
5800 
53490 
$392 


24.5 
38.2 
32.4 
33-5 


Average No. of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


11.7 
21.7 
15.8 
14.8 


Associate 
Professors 


$3700-4100 
3700-4500 
4500-7500 
4137-5296 
4197-5191 


$3888 
40°75 
5275 
4475 
4464 


$3875 
4050 
4550 
4162 


4234 


20.2 
26.4 
23.0 
22. 


Assistant 


Professors Instructors 


$3100-3500 $2000-2700 


3100-3850 2000-3200 
3800-5500 2800-4000 
3268-4289 2530-3208 
3260-4234 2682-3136 
$3225 $2425 
3312 2600 
4438 3475 
3694 2944 
3664 2942 
$3150 $2500 
3150 2600 
4225 3550 
3610 3019 
3580 2932 
19.9 16.7 
30.6 21.6 
25.2 19.4 
25.1 19.7 


Average Amount per 
Student Spent for All 
Instructional Salaries 


1947-48 1948-49 
$304 $325 
368 432 
337 382 
338 385 


i 

_ 
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VI. Privatety ScIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


Only those members of the staffs on the 11 or 12 months’ basis are covered in the 
“Instructional Salary”’ section of this table. Those on the 9 or 10 months’ basis 
are included in the regional groups. Since only two institutions are involved in this 
section, averages only are shown in order not to reveal identity with respect to par- 
ticular data. Three institutes, and the whole of their full-time teaching staffs, 
are included in the section on the “Average number of students for each full-time 
faculty member,” and three institutes also for the “Average amount per student 
spent for all instructional salaries.” 


Assistant 
Professors 


Associate 


Instructional Salaries Professors Professors Instructors 


Average of: 


Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


$ 6,250 
11,250 
8,482 
8,424 


#5500 
8500 
6581 
6251 


#4500 
6200 
5410 
5350 


$4000 
4840 
4410 
4275 


Average Amount per 
Student Spent for All 
Instructional Salaries 


Average No. of Students for Each 
Full-Time Faculty Member 
(Three Institutes) 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


10.7 
17.9 
13.7 
12.5 


VII. Privatety 


Instructional Salaries 


Range of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Average of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Median of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


Professors 


$5100-6270 
7120-9000 
6356-6804 
6170-7044 


1947-48 
$263 
945 


541 
416 


1948-49 
$ 328 
1220 


662 
438 


Seven SMALL InstiTuTIONS (UP TO 1200 Stv- 
DENTS) IN New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Associate 
Professors 


$3600-5000 
5400-6270 
4758-5300 
4700-5375 


Assistant 
Professors 


$2700-4020 
3800-6000 
3382-4437 
3196-4570 


$3431 
4589 


Instructors 


$1800-3000 
2800-3900 
2239-3406 
1983-3465 


$2561 
3474 
2981 
2984 


$2500 
3500 
2956 
3112 


es 
8 
6571 5051 3976 
6446 5036 3983 
#5750 $4520 $3500 
8200 $500 4500 
6630 $145 3915 
6327 5000 4000 


INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES FOR 1948-49 


Proportions of Total 
Full-Time Fac- 
ulty, To 
Minimum . 14.9 10.0 
Maximum at .3 25.0 
Average 27.0 18.3 
Median : 28.1 20.5 


Average Amount per 

Average No. of Students for Student Spent for All 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member Instructional Salaries 

1947-48 1948-49 

Minimum 10.4 $319 $356 
Maximum 16.4 589 565 
Average 11.9 453 465 
Median 11.4 453 456 


VIII. Privatery Controttep: Seven Mepivum Size Institutions (1200 To 
4000 SruDENTS) In Naw anp MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Associate Assistant 
Professors* Professors* Professors Instructors 


Instructional Salaries 
Range of: 
Minima $4000- 7,000 $3700-5000 $3000-4000 $2000-2700 
Maxima 6750-12,000 4730-7500 3900-5 500 3200-8000 
Averages 5815- 8,159 4478-5791 3765-4482 2940-3450 
Medians 5667- 7,719 4504-5707 3711-4500 2975-3450 
Average of: 
Minima $5233 $4133 $2443 
Maxima 9525 6205 6 4364 
Averages 6573 3179 
Medians 6383 5171 3200 
Median of: 
Minima $4975 $2500 
Maxima 9400 6 4000 
Averages 6309 3279 
Medians 6004 3208 


Proportions of Total 
Full-Time Fac- 
ulty, % 
Minimum 20.3 ‘ 15.5 
Maximum 32.0 : 31.1 30.2 
Average 27.4 . 24.3 25.1 
Median 29.5 28.1 28.7 
Average Amount per 
Average No. of Students for Student Spent for All 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member Instructional Salaries 
1947-48 1948-49 
Minimum $403 $384 
Maximum 582 
Average 463 473 
Median 441 491 
* 6 institutions. 
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IX. Privatery Five Larce Institutions (over 4000 StupDEnTs) 
1n Naw Encianp Mippie ATLANTIC 


Professors 


Instructional Salaries 


Range of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Average of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 

Median of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Averages 
Medians 


$ 4,500- 9,000 


10,000-1 5,000 


7;017-10,944 
6,558-11,000 


$ 7,000 
13,500 
8,867 
8,590 


# 7,500 
14,000 
9375 
9,157 


Proportions of Total 


Full-Time 
Faculty, % 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


Average No. of Students for 


Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Median 


* 4 institutions. 


Associate 
Professors 


$4000-6000 
7000-9000 
5262-6679 
5162-6600 


$5020 
7850 
5993 
$937 


$5000 
775° 
6300 
6218 


Pe 
Ww CO 


Assistant 
Professors 


$3500- 4,500 
4500-10,000 
4406- 4,553 
4173- 4,591 


$3960 
6950 
4505 
4414 


$4000 
6750 
4518 
4500 


16.7 
21.4 
19.3 
19.6 


Instructors* 


$1800-3500 
3500-4000 
3051-3500 
2977-3500 


$2650 
3817 
3247 
3235 


$2650 


3875 
3218 
3231 


Average Amount per 
Student Spent for All 
Instructional Salaries 


1947-48 
$299 
478 
396 
413 


1948-49 
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INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
IN 1949 


Legislative and other changes during 1948 have deeply affected 
individual federal income tax. The legislative changes are first dis- 
cussed. 


Income-Splitting and Joint Returns 


The Revenue Act of 1948 has amended the Internal Revenue 
Code so that a married couple, at their own option, may lump their 
incomes, deductions, and credits, then split in half the resulting 
taxable income, make a preliminary calculation of tax on half, and 
by doubling this tax figure determine the aggregate federal income 
tax due from them. Because income-splitting tends to pull the tax 
down into lower brackets of the progressive rate scale, the aggre- 
gate tax thus determined is usually lower than if separate returns 
were filed. Indeed, it is fair to say that solely in freak cases! will 
separate returns save tax. Hence the joint return, hitherto em- 
ployed only after careful weighing of circumstances, will now be- 
come the normal thing for husbands and wives. 

Since joint returns have not been normal in the past, many 
spouses no doubt filed separate declarations of estimated income 
tax for 1948. Does this prevent the filing of a joint return for the 
year? Curiously enough, no explicit answer to this commonplace 
question can be found in the Code, the Regulations, or the in- 
structions. The obvious implication of the 1948 Code amend- 
ments, however, is clear that joint returns are acceptable from 
spouses who have made separate declarations.* Reliable tax 
services state positively that making separate declarations does not 

1 As occasionally, for instance, where one spouse has a low income and high 
medical expenses, or both spouses have capital losses in excess of capital gains. _ 

* Instructions accompanying the forms for 1948 and 1949 declarations of esti- 
mated tax state that amended declarations may be filed jointly even though the 
original declarations were separate. Both these instructions and the regulations 


tantalizingly remark that a joint declaration does not bar separate returns. Regs. 
ITT, sec. 29.58-4. 
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prevent a joint final return.!’ Of course, when two declarations 
are thus capped by an amalgamated return, the latter should in- 
clude all withholdings and payments on account of tax which are 
incident to the declarations. 


Tax Rate Deduction 


The Revenue Act of 1948 substituted for the 5% reduction of 
individual income tax rates dating from 1945 a larger percentage re- 
duction. The new reduction is 17% for so-called tentative tax not 
coomnding 9 $400, 12% for tentative tax between $400 and $100,000, 
and 9.75% for aan tax in excess of $100,000. 


Increased Credits 


The Revenue Act of 1948 also increased from $500 to $600 each 
individual taxpayer’s credit against net income for (1) personal 
exemption, (2) spouse’s exemption where allowable to the tax- 
payer, and (3) exemption for each dependent so allowable. The 
Act created an additional exemption of $600 for each taxpayer (and 
taxpayer’s spouse) of 65 or older. Finally, the Act substituted, in 
case of a blind taxpayer (or taxpayer’s blind spouse), still another 
#600 exemption for the pre-existing $500 deduction granted on 
account of blindness. Thus a blind person taking advantage of this 
alleviation is no longer forced to detail his deductions and pre- 
cluded from using the standard deduction. 


Return Forms and Instructions 


While Congress was making the changes briefly described above, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue was also in action. In 1947 a 
serious controversy arose as to the proper amount of money to be 
appropriated for the Bureau’s work. The sum of $208,000,000 was 
asked to cover the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. Only $188,000,- 
000 was appropriated. There were repercussions. In the end, the 
congressional Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
appointed four experts to investigate the tax enforcement situation. 
The experts reported early in 1948. As to proper appropriations 


‘The text is drawn from Commerce Clearing House Standard Federal Tax 
= 492 CCH § 570H.10. And see Prentice-Hall 1948 Federal Tax Service 
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they talked in terms of $250,000,000 annually. As to operations 
one passage in their report had to do with tax return forms, par- 
ticularly the very abbreviated Form W-2. This the investigators 
deemed oversimplified in that it did not seek answers to certain 
pertinent questions and thus “save much costly backtracking in 
the Bureau and future annoyance to the taxpayer.” The investi- 
gators also suggested that the instructions distributed with Form 
1040, while substantially improved of late years, “‘are not easy read- 
ing and fail to present an objective picture of the taxpayer’s rights 
as to deductions and expense allowances.”” Any reader who runs 
back over the annual articles written for the Bud/etin on federal in- 
come tax will see that the present writer has shared this view and 
tried to fill the gap. 

Whether by reason of the investigation or for other cause, the 
following has happened: Form W-2 is now abandoned for return 
purposes. In its stead, federal taxing authorities have revived the 
old number 1040A to designate a new short form, still simple but 
with a few more questions and bearing on its back more extensive 
instructions for use. Form 1040 has necessarily been revised to 
accord with the changes introduced by the Revenue Act of 1948. 
The instructions accompanying Form 1040 have been changed 
greatly. Instead of a large 4-page leaflet, they are presented in a 
smaller, better printed 16-page pamphlet with a table of contents. 
The contents themselves go so far in the direction of affirmative 
helpful suggestion that the present article is cut down to specialized 
comment about certain items in Form 1040 as to which the peculiar 
problems of teachers could not practicably be treated in official in- 
structions for taxpayers generally. 


Return Forms, Particularly 1040 


Since all serviceable specialized comment can be related to Form 
1040, its items are made the points of reference. Comment 
relevant to Form 1040A can be carried across without difficulty. 

Page 1, Item 2, Wages, salaries, etc.: Under this item several con- 
siderations are particularly interesting to teachers.! 


1 Some portions of the following material are transcripts or paraphrases made 
by special permission from the writer’s chapter on “Tax Accounting for Teachers 
in the Handbook of Tax Accounting Methods to be published by the D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. 
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Long-term work: It is reasonably common for a teacher to par- 
ticipate in a long-term project involving rendition of personal 
services which entitle him to lump sum compensation at their com- 
pletion. He may, for instance, carry out a contract to write a book 
requiring prolonged preliminary investigation to compile the neces- 
sary information. If these personal services cover 36 calendar 
months or more from beginning to completion, and the author re- 
ceives at least 80 per centum of his total compensation in one tax- 
able year, the income tax attributable to any part of the receipt 
which is included in his gross income shall not be greater than the 
aggregate of taxes attributable thereto if this part had been in- 
cluded in gross income ratably over that part of the period of work 
preceding the date of receipt. I.R.C. (Internal Revenue Code) 
§107(a). 

There is also special statutory provision for handling the related 
case in which a teacher, working independently and not under con- 
tract, receives in one taxable year a large proportion of the gross in- 
come in respect of an invention or a literary, musical, or artistic 
composition which it takes him a long time to perfect or produce. 
Details of this provision are very intricate. The minimum work 
period is again 36 calendar months, and the taxpayer must receive 
in the one taxable year at least four times as much gross income 
from this source as he receives “therefrom in previous taxable years 
and the twelve months immediately succeeding the close of the 
taxable year....”” I.R.C.§107(b). Compliance with the require- 
ments of the provision results in limitation of “the tax attributable 
to the part of such gross income of the taxable year which is not 
taxable as a gain from the sale or exchange of a capital asset held 
for more than 6 months” to an amount “not...greater than the 
aggregate of the taxes attributable to such part had it been received 
ratably over that part of the period preceding the close of the tax- 
able year but not more than thirty-six calendar months.” See also 
the comment below on Page 2, Schedule D, Sales or exchanges (p. 
io8), 

Retirement allowance contributions: Many teachers in active serv- 
ice must decide whether they are bound to include, as part of 
gross income, contributions to the cost of deferred retirement an- 
nuities made by the institutions which these teachers serve. Un- 
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der some retirement plans, educational institutions have set up 
trusts to which periodical payments are made for the ultimate 
benefit of teachers after retirement. Probably comparatively few 
such arrangements are now in operation, and any teacher partici- 
pating under such a plan will do best to ascertain from the financial 
officers in charge whether he is bound to treat as gross income the 
contributions made for his benefit by the employer institution. 
The other and much more common method of handling the retire- 
ment problem is to purchase deferred annuity policies from the 
T.LA.A. or an ordinary insurance company. This second situa- 
tion is explicitly covered by I.R.C. §22(b)(2)(B) and by Regula- 
tions 111, §29.22(b)(2)-5, the latter explaining that, if an employer 
is an organization exempt from income tax because operated for 
educational purposes, an employee is not required to include in his 
current income the amount contributed by the employer for pur- 
chase of a retirement annuity contract. A teacher is required to 
include in current gross income the amount currently contributed 
by deduction from his gross salary for purchase of such a contract. 
As to the taxability of annuity payments after retirement, parti- 
cularly Carnegie and connected payments, see p. 805 (paragraph 
with inset head Page 2, Schedule A, Annuities or pensions). 

In governmentally supported educational institutions retirement 
and death benefits are built up by mandatory pay-roll deductions 
and contributions from the government. As in the cases already 
mentioned, the amounts of the pay-roll deductions must be in- 
cluded in current gross income of the teachers. The govern- 
mental contributions are not so includable. I.T. 3362, 1940-1 
C.B. 18,! pay-roll deductions, and 454 CCH § 6181,” special ruling 
of April 13, 1945, employer’s contributions. 

Fellowships and like awards: The instructions accompanying 
Form 1040 on p. § list “contest prizes’”” among “Examples of In- 
come Which Must Be Reported.”” As applied to teachers, this 
listing calls for some qualification. Scholarships and fellowships 
received in recognition of scholarly attainment or promise are not 

1“C.B.” means the periodical cumulative edition of the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin; “1940-1” refers to the cumulative issue for the first half of 1940; “I.T.” 
designates a ruling by the income tax unit in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


? This reference is to the Commerce Clearing House Standard Federal Tax 
Service for 1945, Vol. IV. 
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subject to tax, e. g., the fellowship, scholarship, or grant from a 
foundation in recognition of scientific achievement. G.C.M. 
5881, VIII-1 C.B.68.! See also McDermott v. Commissioner, 150 F. 
ad 585 (D.C. App., 1945)—a decision by the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals; ‘‘F.2d”’ means Federal Reporter, Second Series 
—which held exempt a Ross Essay Prize for legal writing and 
stated that the same principle applied to Nobel Prizes, Guggen- 
heim Fellowships, and Rhodes Scholarships. Here we have ac- 
tivity not motivated by prospect of immediate financial gain and 
encouraged because of benefit conferred on society. Scholars, like 
everybody else, will be taxed on winnings from sweepstakes, guess- 
ing contests, or other contests involving participation by the prize 
winner. I.T. 1651, II-1 C.B. 54, and I.T. 1667, II-1 C.B. 83. 
There was held to be no taxability, however, when a lady won a 
prize simply because her name and telephone number were drawn, 
and she was on hand to answer when called. Washburn, 5 T.C. 
1333 (1945) —“‘T.C.” means Tax Court of the United States. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing cases the grantors or 
donors of the awards were not employers of the recipients. An 
award from an employer, even a tax exempt institution, is far more 
likely to be treated as taxable compensation for personal services. 
Strauss, T.C. memo. opinion, 6 TCM 830, Dec. 15, 915(M) (1947); 
Regs. 111, §29.22(a)-1 and 2; I.T. 1262, I-1 C.B. 71. Half-salary 
sabbatical grants to professors of a college when on leave were ruled 
not taxable to the recipients when paid from income of a testa- 
mentary trust established for this purpose. I.T. 1343, I-1 C.B. 
213.2. Half-salary paid by the employing college or university to 
professors on leave will, on the contrary, be held taxable. 

Adjusted gross income—allowable deductions from wages, salaries, 
etc.: Certain deductions are allowed for purposes of reducing gross 
income to adjusted gross income. Those most likely to be avail- 
able to a teacher are “expenses of travel, meals, and lodging while 
away from home, paid or incurred”’ by him “‘in connection with the 
performance by him of services” as a teacher, and allowable deduc- 

* This is a General Counsel's Memorandum issued in 1929. At that time the 
a practice of indicating the date by the titling of the C.B. had not been 


* Unpredictability of beneficiaries may have had something to do with this 
result; the ruling states that income of the fund is taxable to the fiduciary. 


i 
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tions other than the foregoing “which consist of expenses paid or 
incurred”’ by the teacher in this same connection “‘under a reim- 
bursement or other expense allowance arrangement with his em- 
ployer.” I.R.C. §22(n)(2) and (3). The limited deductions thus 
permitted correspond to deductions otherwise permissible in cal- 
culating net income. But shifting them into the earlier process of 
calculating adjusted gross income has practical significance because 
their subtraction in that process does not prevent the taxpayer 
from using the standard deduction. 

There is an unsettled controversy as to the meaning of “away 
from home.” The Bureau, determined not to allow deduction of 
commuting expenses, contends that “‘home”’ in the tax sense means 
something like established or principal place of business, and not 
what it means in colloquial usage. In addition the Bureau asserts 
that to be ‘away from home” one must remain away at least over- 
night. See the instruction pamphlet, p.6. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has held that a lawyer residing and having an 
office in Jackson, Mississippi, who was an officer of a railroad with 
headquarters in Mobile, Alabama, might not deduct costs of travel 
incurred in shuttling back and forth between Jackson and Mobile. 
The opinion throws emphasis on the idea that these costs were not 
incurred in the pursuit of the business of the employer railroad. 
Commissioner v. Flowers, 326 U.S. 465 (1946). How this affects a 
General Counsel’s Memorandum approving deduction of railroad 
fare expended by a teacher in traveling from his place of regular 
employment to a place of temporary employment in a summer 
school is not entirely clear. The summer school ruling is G.C.M. 
10915, XI-2 C.B. 245. Commissioner v. Flowers seems not to af- 
fect the ruling that expenses of traveling and meals and lodging 
incurred in attending teachers’ conventions in this country, if not 
reimbursed, are considered deductible ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. I.T. 3448, 1941-1 C.B. 206.3 

A 1948 Tax Court memorandum opinion (Craig, Dec. 16,- 
535(M)) shows how intricate a problem of this kind may become. 
During the war the University of Kansas (Lawrence, Kansas) em- 


1The proviso about reimbursement is misleading under the present express 
provision as to reimbursed expenses. The approved method of income tax return 
accounting is to enter the reimbursement as gross income and offset it by the 
exponse. Regs. 111, $29.23(a)-2; instruction pamphlet, p. 6. 
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ployed taxpayer as a supervisor of industrial education. His job 
was to ascertain needs for skilled workmen in war plants in certain 
areas, and organize classes to impart needed skills. The bulk of 
his work had to do with war plants in the neighborhood of Kansas 
City, Missouri. He owned a farm in Arkansas, where his wife at 
all relevant times continued to live. He made arrangements for 
room and board in Kansas City, and while working there expended 
considerable sums under these arrangements. He claimed no 
reimbursement from the University on account of these expendi- 
tures, although there was an agreement in general terms that he 
should be reimbursed for cost of lodging and subsistence. The 
Tax Court sustained the Commissioner’s refusal to allow deduction 
of the Kansas City expenditures. Taxpayer was not in the posi- 
tion of one who travels constantly on business and has no perma- 
nent place of abode; Kansas City was his principal place of em- 
ployment; these expenses at Kansas City were personal; it made 
no difference that taxpayer maintained a home on his farm for his 
wife. This reasoning seems to sustain the Bureau’s abnormal defi- 
nition of “home.” 

The general problem of deductibility and nondeductibility under 
I.R.C. §23 of various kinds of expenses is further analyzed on p. 
810 (paragraph with inset head Page 7, Deductions). 

Page 2, Schedule A, Annuities or pensions: After retirement 
peculiar problems arise respecting retirement pay. Sums periodi- 
cally paid retired teachers in connection with their profession may 
be either (a) continued compensation in consideration of past serv- 
ices, (b) gifts, (c) purchased annuities, or (d) distributions from 
trust funds. Possibility (d) is not discussed. 

Deferred compensation: A retiring allowance from the employing 
institution, toward which the retired teacher has made no contri- 
bution, is typically treated as continued compensation and taxed 
as ordinary income. See Regs. 111, §29.22(a)(2); G.C.M. 14593, 
XIV-1 C.B. 50; and 485 CCH { 8746, dealing with retirement 
annuities to state or city employees. 

Gift allowances: A retiring allowance or pension from a source 
other than the employing institution, toward the cost of which al- 
lowance or pension the retired teacher has made no contribution, 
may be a gift and therefore properly excluded from the teacher’s 
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gross income. The outstanding example of this kind of arrange- 
ment in the educational field is found in the retiring allowances and 
widows’ pensions paid by the Carnegie Foundation. These pay- 
ments have been ruled to be gifts or gratuities. L.O. 1040, 3 C.B. 
120; and see again Regs. 111, §29.22(a)(2). The ruling first cited 
does not extend to payments under Andrew Carnegie’s testamen- 
tary provisions. 

The Carnegie Foundation has for various reasons beyond its 
control been unable to continue granting these allowances and pen- 
sions on the full scale originally anticipated. In consequence the 
Foundation’s payments have been augmented from at least two 
sources. First, there has been a general augmentation by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Second, individual colleges and universi- 
ties have provided for additional augmentations. The tax status 
of the Carnegie Corporation’s augmentations is still somewhat in 
doubt, but the Bureau now apparently insists that the recipients 
render them for income tax purposes as purchased annuities. As 
to taxation of such annuities, see below. Individual college and 
university augmentations are taxable according to the nature of the 
respective arrangements under which they are paid. 

While an employer institution may pay a teacher a retirement 
bonus, allowance, or pension under such circumstances that it will 
be deemed a gift, this situation is rarely recognized as having 
arisen, particularly if regular periodical payments are made. In 
one case a pastor, after serving for many years without increase in 
salary, was compelled by ill-health to retire; he was in serious 
financial need; his congregation voted him $2000 annual “‘salary 
or honorarium . . . with no pastoral authority or duty....”” The 
Commissioner’s treatment of this allowance as taxable compensa- 
tion on account of past services was sustained. Schall, 11 T.C.—, 
No. 16, CCH Dec. 16, 515 (1948); and see Grace, 6 T.C.M. 770, 
CCH Dec. 15, 891(M), affirmed 166 F. 2d 1022 (C.C.A. 2d, 1948), 
which is interesting although not a retirement case—it holds taxable 
a lump sum “gift’’ to an employee at the end of 40 years’ service. 

Purchased annuities: Most plans for educational retirement al- 
lowances now involve either literally or in substance the purchase 
of annuity contracts, the purchase price having been amassed by a 
combination of pay-roll deductions and employers’ contributions. 
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Periodical payments to the beneficiaries of such contracts are 
taxed under a special rule (I.R.C. §22(b)(2)) which can most easily 
be explained in terms of a specific illustration. 

Suppose a teacher is retired as of September 1, 1948, having 
undergone pay-roll deductions aggregating $10,000 toward the cost 
of a retirement annuity, his employer having contributed for the 
same purpose an equal sum. The retired teacher receives in 1948 
four monthly annuity installments of $200 each. With respect to 
those installments he should include in gross income for the taxable 
year 1948 an amount equal to 3 per centum per annum of the aggre- 
gate he has contributed to the consideration for the annuity. As- 
suming that the employer’s contributions have not been taxable to 
the teacher as part of the latter’s income during his active career, 
this aggregate contribution is $10,000, and the amount to be in- 
cluded in gross income for 1948 is $100 (3 per centum of $10,000 for 
4months). The remaining $700 is treated as a nontaxable return 
of principal investment. If the employer’s contributions had been 
currently taxable to the teacher, they would be included in the 
basis for the 3 per centum calculation to raise it to $20,000, so that 
the inclusion in gross income would become $200 and the exclusion 
$600. This seems illogical, but the statute requires it. Regs. 
111, §22(b)(2)-5. 

Continuing the illustration into 1949, when the retired teacher 
receives $2400 in annuity payments, his inclusion in gross income 
for that year will be $300 or $600 according to the amount of his 
basis for the 3 per centum calculation. The process of partial 
exclusion is to be continued until the aggregate exclusions equal 
the basis or principal underlying the annuity ($10,000 under the 
first hypothesis, $20,000 under the second). Thereafter the whole 
annuity must be included in gross income. On the $10,000 hy- 
pothesis, capital recovery will be completed during 1953; on the 
$20,000 hypothesis it will be so far postponed that the retired 
teacher must live long to accomplish it. For another example of 
calculation see I.T. 3364, 1940-1 C.B. 19. Parenthetically, it is to 
be noted that what is called the $20,000 hypothesis will not be 
applicable except in case of a teacher in a proprietary, nonexempt 
educational institution operating a retirement plan which fails to 
meet statutory requirements laid down by the I.R.C. For ob- 
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vious reasons, this rare case is not discussed at length either here 
or on pp. 801-2 supra (Retirement allowance contributions). 

Secondary beneficiaries: Wisely planned teachers’ retirement 
schemes often provide for the needs of secondary beneficiaries, 
typically widows, after the death of the teachers primarily con- 
cerned. This is true, for instance, of the Carnegie system for re- 
tirement allowances and widows’ pensions. It is substantially 
accurate to say that for purposes of federal income taxation these 
secondary beneficiaries step into the shoes of the primary bene- 
ficiaries and have corresponding liabilities. Regs 111, §§29.22(b)- 
(2)-5 and 29.165-6; I.T. 3362, 1940-1 C.B. 18, 19; I.T. 3653, 
1944 C.B. 75, 76. 

Page 2, Schedule B, Rents and royalties: So-called “‘royalties’’ on 
books written or edited by teachers do not always belong in this 
schedule. G.C.M. 236, VI-2 C.B. 27, issued in 1927, seems to 
mean that if an author agrees in advance as an employee or inde- 
pendent contractor to write an article or book for a publisher, the 
latter to copyright and own the product and pay compensation to 
the author, the payments are compensation for personal services; 
but if the author first writes the article or book and then sells, 
leases, or rents “his intellectual product” (this may mean the 
manuscript, or possibly the copyright, if any) to the publisher, his 
return therefrom is income from property. See also E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, 31 B.T.A. 563(1934),' Rohmer v. Commissioner, 153 F. 
ad 61 (C.C.A. 2d, 1946), a case which the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to review (328 U.S. 862 (1946)), and I.T. 
2735, XII-2 C.B. 131. A “royalty’’ received under the latter type 
of arrangement would apparently belong in Schedule B, with a 
“royalty” received under the former type of arrangement being 
properly regarded as either a portion of the taxpayer’s salary to be 
returned in Item 2 or income from business or profession to be 
entered in Schedule C and thence reflected into Item 5. Another 
angle of this matter is taken up under the next heading. 

Page 2, Schedule D, Sales or exchanges: The problem of gain or 
loss from sales or exchanges as related to income taxation is a 
matter of notorious difficulty. Its handling in connection with 
Form 1040 requires use of a separate one-page Schedule D, which 

1 “B.T.A.” means the Board of Tax Appeals, ancestor of the present Tax Court. 
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has on its back a special set of instructions; see also the general 
instruction pamphlet, pp. 10-11. 

Here the matter of income from authorship (or invention) in- 
troduces a special problem. On p. 801 supra, in the discussion of 
income from long-term projects, there is passing mention of “gain 
from the sale or exchange of a capital asset held for more than 6 
months.” A copyright, patent, or invention may be such an 
asset; so, apparently, may an author’s manuscript. A sale or 
exchange of the type included within the quotation above gives 
rise not to ordinary income but to “long-term capital gain.” 
When an individual makes a long-term capital gain, only 50 per 
centum of the gain is taken into account in computing net capital 
gain and net income. I.R.C. §117(b). Also, the maximum tax 
rate on the amount of an individual taxpayer’s net long-term 
capital gain in excess of his net short-term capital loss (if any) is 
limited to so percentum. I.R.C. §117(c)(2).. Thus a teacher who 
wrote the manuscript for a book, whether in ten years or one 
month, and after the required holding period sold all rights in the 
manuscript (or the copyright, if obtained), would save tax if the 
net proceeds were treated as long-term capital gain rather than as 
ordinary income. The Code provides that the term “capital as- 
sets” does not include “property held by the taxpayer primarily 
for sale to customers in the ordinary course of his trade or busi- 
ness....”? I.R.C. §117(a)(1). Hence a professional author or a 
professional inventor has little or no chance to take advantage of 
the capital gain provisions in this respect. The preceding com- 
ment under Page 2, Schedule B, Rents and royalties assumed that 
the teacher-author concerned was a professional in the latter as 
well as the former capacity. But a teacher who writes or invents 
only occasionally and apart from the regular practice of his primary 
profession has a better chance to utilize the capital gain provisions. 
The most useful cases in this connection have to do with inven- 
tions. See, however, Wodehouse v. Commissioner, 166 F. 2d 986 
(C.C.A. 4th, 1948), pending at the time of writing before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. As any reader can see, this 
angle of tax law is tricky and technical. It is no spot for any lay- 
man to be his own lawyer. If interested in it, he should consult a 
skilled tax practitioner. 
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Page 3, Deductions: In this connection the new instruction 
pamphlet at pp. 12-15 is stimulating and helpful. Nevertheless, 
a statement in other words of the principles underlying the use of 
these six boxes or schedules, and mention of a few details, may be 
serviceable: 

With respect to losses (fourth box of the six) it must be remem- 
bered both here and in filling out Schedule D (p. 2 of Form) that 
for an individual a loss is not deductible unless (A) not compen- 
sated by insurance or otherwise and (B) suffered (1) in trade or 
business, or (2) in a transaction entered into for profit, or (3) from 
fire, storm, shipwreck, or other like casualty, or from theft. I.R.C. 
§23(e). For instance, loss on sale of a residence which the tax- 
payer has occupied as his dwelling-house up to the time of sale is 
not deductible although a gain on such a sale is taxable as a capital 
gain. 

With respect to miscellaneous deductions (sixth and last box) 
the following analysis should be observed: 

(1) As the Form 1040 instruction pamphlet says on p. 14, such 
persons as teachers, working on salary, may deduct the ordinary 
and necessary expenses they incur for the employer’s benefit—of 
course not repeating here the deductions already properly claimed 
in calculating adjusted gross income (pp. 803-4 supra). 

(2) Ordinary and necessary current expenses are deductible, 
although not trade or business expenses, if they are for production 
or collection of income, or for management, conservation, or main- 
tenance of property held for production of income. This deduction 
is permitted under I.R.C. §23(a)(2), a provision made the subject 
of extensive comment by Regs. 111, §29.23(a)-15, partially quoted 
in the Bulletin for December, 1943, p. 696. The Supreme Court 
has not yet had many opportunities to rule upon deductibility of 
“nontrade” or ‘‘nonbusiness” expenses, but has shown an inclina- 
tion to overthrow attempts by the Treasury and the Department 
of Justice to split hairs unfavorably to the taxpayer. See Bing- 
ham’s Trust v. Commissioner, 325 U.S. 365 (1945), allowing de- 
duction by trustees of expenses incurred in fighting (unsuccess- 
fully) a Treasury claim for income tax, and of other expenses in- 
curred in connection with problems of distributing the trust fund. 

(3) As already indicated, personal, living, and family expenses 


| 
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are not generally deductible. There is a very specialized exception 
for unusual medical expenses. See I.R.C. §23(x). 

(4) Expenditures properly describable as capital investments 
are not directly or immediately deductible, being recovered only 
by allowances for depreciation or exhaustion spread over the useful 
life of the assets in which the investments are made. 

General statement as to professional expenses: Regs. 111, §29.23- 
(a)-5, briefly cover professional expenses. Of those enumerated as 
deductible, the ones most likely to affect salaried teachers, aside 
from those discussed above under Adjusted gross income, are the 
cost of supplies used in the practice of their profession, dues to pro- 
fessional societies and subscriptions to professional journals, hire 
of office assistants, and current expenditures for books and pro- 
fessional equipment of which the useful life is not more than one 
year. I.T. 3448, 1941-1 C.B. 206, ends thus: 


The cost of technical books required by and purchased by 
teachers specifically for use in connection with their professional 
work is a capital — which may be extinguished through 


annual deductions for depreciation. 


This obviously refers to books usable for more than one year. 
Costs of study: In many educational systems teachers are ex- 
pected to work for advanced degrees or increase their capability by 
attending courses. In some systems such study is prerequisite to 
promotion or increase in pay. May a teacher deduct the expense 
of study undertaken to advance his education, where no require- 
ment or increment is involved? The Bureau has consistently re- 
fused to allow such deduction, following an early ruling respecting 
cost of attendance at summer school, O.D. 892, 4 C.B. 209. The 
text of the ruling is brief, indicating no requirement that the tax- 
payer take summer school work. Denial of the deduction is on 
the ground that the expenses were “‘in the nature of personal ex- 
penses....”” There is also a Bureau ruling that the cost of pro- 
fessional postgraduate courses is not deductible. O.D. 984, 5 
C.B. 171. Perhaps more emphatically, expense of preparatory 
work to qualify for a profession is nondeductible. Bowles, 1 
B.T.A. 584 (1925); Driscoll, 4 B.T.A. 1008 (1926); cf. Lewis, 8 
T.C. 770 (1947), affirmed 164 F. 2d 885 (C.C.A. 2d, 1947), where a 
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father was not allowed to deduct the cost of educating his son to 
participate in the father’s professional work. Regs. 111, §29.23- 
(a)-1§(b), third paragraph, denies deductibility of bar examination 
fees and in general expenses of seeking employment; but there is 
some confusion here, as fees paid to secure employment were ruled 
deductible in O.D. 579, 3 C.B. 130. 

Quite a different question seems to be presented when ..n educa- 
tional employer makes mandatory the pursuit of further study by 
its teachers. The teacher here must do the work and shoulder its 
cost in order to retain his position. The cost ceases to be a personal 
expense, under the logic applied in the case of a stunt actor who had 
to keep in superior physical condition to put on his act success- 
fully, and who was allowed to deduct the conditioning costs. 
Hutchison, 13 B.T.A. 1187, 1190 (1928). It has been ruled that 
when a teacher receives sabbatical leave with continuing com- 
pensation on condition that he must travel for educational pur- 
poses during the period of leave, his expenses incurred on such 
travel are deductible. I.T. 3380, 1940-1 C.B. 29. Under the code 
as it now stands, this deduction probably belongs in computation 
of adjusted gross income. The general question posed at the 
beginning of this paragraph has not yet received a comprehensive 
answer, but a good argument can be made for a ruling favorable to 
the taxpayer. 

When an educational employer does not require a teacher to pur- 
sue any course of advanced study, but does hold out promise of 
- advancement in rank and compensation if, for instance, a doctorate 
is attained, the prospect of a favorable ruling as to deduction of the 
expense is considerably dimmer. It can be reasoned that in view 
of established academic practice this is an ordinary and necessary 
expense “for the production . . . of income.’’ ‘This quotation is 
from I.R.C. §23(a)(2). But the cases in which deductions have 
been denied for the cost of nursemaid assistance to working wives 
are discouraging. Smith, 40 B.T.A. 1038 (1939), affirmed 113 F. 
2d 114 (C.C.A. 2d, 1940), and O’Connor, 6 T.C. 323 (1946). 

Research expenses: A teacher’s professional expenses for research 
are not personal expenses even though he receives no specific com- 
pensation for the work, but such expenses, particularly heavy costs 
of publication, may be regarded as capital expenditures. See 
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G.C.M. 11654, XII-1 C.B. 250. In an interesting Tax Court case 
it appeared that the taxpayer held a university post without salary, 
and collected and published material of scholarly value. He had 
no immediate prospect of financial profit but did hope to build a 
reputation for first-class scholarship, thus making himself eligible 
for highly remunerative professional appointment. Deduction of 
his research expense was denied as being “‘in essence the cost of the 
capital structure from which his future income is to be derived.” 
Osborn, 3 T.C. 603 (1944). The opinion does not explain any ac- 
counting method by which something in the nature of a deprecia- 
tion allowance might be had on account of these expenditures, and 
indeed suggests that they are unrecoverable so far as income tax 
goes. The situation is likened to those mentioned above which 
involve preparation for the exercise of a profession. 

Equipment: The teacher’s professional equipment presents 
points of both ordinary and necessary current expense and capital 
expenditure or investment. Annual dues or fees for membership 
in professional organizations may be considered the price of a kind 
of intangible equipment. They are deductible as ordinary and 
necessary expenses. O.D. 450, 2 C.B. 105; I.T. 3448, 1941-1 
C.B. 206. Payment for life membership in such an organization 
might well be treated as a capital investment involving a puzzling 
depreciation or exhaustion problem. Subscriptions to professional 
journals are typical proper deductions; so is the cost of books with 
a short useful life; so, too, are expenses for operation and repair of 
an automobile used in the practice of a teacher’s profession. As 
to the automobile, proration or allocation of expense should be 
made if the car is used partly for personal, partly for professional, 
purposes. See Griffiths, 25 B.T.A. 1292, 1302, 1316 (1932), and 
491 CCH 44 144 P .058 and .0585. Obviously the purchase of an 
automobile, to be used exclusively or partly for professional pur- 
poses, would be treated on the basis of capital expenditure; so also 
in the case of books, furniture, or other equipment for teaching or 
research, if usable for more than a year. 

Professional assistance: A teacher regularly employed in a pub- 
lic school who paid a substitute on a per diem basis might deduct 
the amount thus paid. I.T. 2973, XV-1 C.B. 89. The teaching 
profession is not litigious, but a teacher may have to seek legal 
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assistance in making out his income tax return. Apparently this 
expense is now deductible under liberal construction of the statu- 
tory clause relating to ordinary and necessary expenses for produc- 
tion or collection of income, or management, conservation, or 
maintenance of property held for the production of income. The 
Regulations are tantalizingly worded: ‘Expenses paid or incurred 
by an individual in the determination of liability for taxes upon 
his income are deductible.” Regs. 111, §29.23(a)-15(b), eighth 
paragraph. A special Bureau ruling by letter interpreted the 
quoted words as permitting deduction of ‘‘fees paid by an individ- 
ual taxpayer for the preparation of his individual tax return in- 
volving salary income only....” 464 CCH § 6215. The case for 
deduction is of course clearer under I.R.C. §23(a)(2) where pro- 
perty income is involved. 


Conclusion 


The information given by this paper, while tested for accuracy, 
is of a secondary nature. A number of primary sources, including 
legislation, regulations, rulings, and judicial and administrative 
decisions, have been referred to. Commercial publishers issue 
valuable compilations and commentaries. Passing the large, 
costly looseleaf services of Commerce Clearing House and Prentice- 
Hall, both excellent publishers, the following may be noted as 
examples: 

Prentice-Hall is publishing one booklet ‘““The Revenue Act of 
1948—with Explanation” at $1.25 (20%). Percentage figures in 
this and the next paragraph show educational discounts allowable 
if order is billed to and paid by the school or college bookstore. 
The same publisher issues a 704-page “Federal Tax Handbook” 
at $4.00 (20%); and a 450-page ““Treasury Department Income 
Tax Regulations’’ at $4.00 (20%). Also among a number of loose- 
leaf services: “Internal Revenue Code,” annual subscription 
$8.50 (20%); “Code and Regulations on Income and Excess Prof- 
its Taxes,” annual subscription $19.50 (20%); and ‘“‘Students Tax 
Law Service,” annual subscription $19.50 (20%). 

The following are chosen from a long list of Commerce Clearing 
House publications: ‘Code and Regulations—Federal Taxes—Law 
Students’ Edition,” one volume, looseleaf, school list price $6.25 
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(20%); “Internal Revenue Code,” income, estate, and gift tax 
provisions as amended to September 15, 1948, 512 pages, at $3.00 
(33'/s%); “Income Tax Regulations 111,” new edition expected 
to be released in January, 1949, publication date dependent upon 
final amendments by Treasury Department resulting from Reve- 
nue Act of 1948, about 500 pages, at $3.00 (33'/3%); and “1949 
U. S. Master Tax Guide,” 384 pages, at $3.00 (33'/s%). 

The present paper is not published for the purpose of rendering 
legal, accounting, or other professional service. If any reader re- 
quires legal advice or other expert assistance in respect of specific 
tax matters, the services of a competent professional person, to 
whom the exact facts are presented, should be sought. 


J. M. Macutre 
Harvard Law School 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Washington, D. C., February 26-27, 1949 


As announced in the Summer and Autumn, 1948 issues of this 
Bulletin the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors will be held in Washington, D. C., at 
the Hotel Statler on Saturday and Sunday, February 26-27, 1949. 
The meeting will be preceded by a session of the Council of the 
Association on February 25 and will be followed by a session of 
the Council on February 28. 

As indicated in a special letter to the officers of Chapters of the 
Association, the program of the meeting will consist of the following 
subjects presented by the persons indicated: 


The Findings and Recommendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, George F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education, Chairman of the Commission. 

The Program of International Education, Culture, Science, and 
Technology of the Department of State with Special Reference 
to Educational Exchange, William C. Johnstone, Director, 
Office of Educational Exchange, Department of State. 

The Réle and Work of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, Waldo G. Leland, Director Emeritus, 
American Council of Learned Societies; Vice-Chairman, United 
States National Commission for UNESCO; United States Dele- 
gate to Third Session of General Conference of UNESCO in 
Beirut, December, 1948. 

Social Security Coverage for Institutions of Higher Education, 
Herman Gray, Professor of Law, New York University, Con- 
sultant to the Social Security Board. 

Copyrights and the Academic Profession, Sam Bass Warner, 
United States Register of Copyrights. 
A University Trustee Views the Academic Profession, Ora L. Wil- 
dermuth, Secretary, Association of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions; Chairman, Board of 

Trustees, Indiana University (Dinner speaker). 

The Meaning of Intellectual Freedom, The Honorable Elbert D. 

Thomas, United States Senator from Utah (Dinner speaker). 
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The Association: Its Place in Higher Education, Ralph E. Him- 
stead, General Secretary. 

Annual Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
W. T. Laprade, Professor of History, Duke University, Chair- 
man of Committee. 

The Réle of Chapters in the Association, Francis J. Tschan, 
Emeritus Professor of History, The Pennsylvania State College, 
Chairman, Committee O on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters. 


The schedule for the meeting will be as follows: Saturday, 
February 26, 1949—9:00-10:00 A. M., Registration of members 
and guests; 10:15 A. M., First Session; 2:15 P. M., Second 
Session; 7:00 P. M., Annual Dinner (the Dinner will be informal; 
the charge will not exceed $4.50); Sunday, February 27, 1949— 
9:30 A. M., Third Session; 2:15 P. M., Fourth Session. 

It is the hope of the officers and Council of the Association that 
every Chapter of the Association will be represented at this meet- 
ing and that the Chapters in the Washington, D. C., area and in 
nearby states—Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky (Eastern), Tennessee (Eastern), Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York (Southern), New Jersey, and Delaware—will be 
represented by many members. In this connection please note 
that the Annual Meeting of the Association is for the entire mem- 
bership of the Association and is not restricted to official Chapter 
delegates. Please note, also, that the Annual Meeting is open to 
nonmember college and university teachers, and to all others who 
are interested in or are a part of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Ravpx E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


a 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941! 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 
(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 


1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not elig;ble for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
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Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Conunuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. 4 the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1501 nominations for Active membership and 27 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Evelyn A. Hanley; University of Akron, Earl E. Long, 
Helen Park; Alabama College, Katherine Farrah, Elizabeth Stockton; Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, J. Douglass Hale, Henry J. Hudek, William R. 
Jones, Edward Lambert, David H. Malone, Barney C. Miller; Alabama State 
Teachers College (Jacksonville), William D. Hunt, Jr., LaFayette Patterson; 
University of Alabama, Kenneth W. Coons, Willie M. Daffron, Neva A. 
McCall, Robert B. Oliver, Edwin C. Wright; Alfred University, Charles D. 
Buchanan, Manolo Rodriguez-Diaz, C. Kenneth Snyder; Allegheny College, 
Joseph F. Devlin, Jr., Robert M. Garbark; American International College, 
John F. Mitchell; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Arthur Adel, John G. 
Westover, Chester S. Williams, Eva D. Williamson; Arizona State College 
(Tempe), Winifred E. Jensen, Virginia L. Kagy; University of Arizona, Fred 
O. Bogart, Edward L. Breazeale, Logan L. Brimhall, Ruth H. Bruner, Wood- 
row R. Byrum, Louise H. Chin, Jeanne A. Donovan, Wallace H. Fuller, F. T. 
Gibbings, Joseph Gill, Phyllis Gray, Rose A. Grundman, Benjamin M. Hazard, 
Robert R. Humphrey, Paul D. Hutchins, Helen C. Jackins, Donald S. Klaiss, 
Margie B. McCaughey, James F. Marshall, Prentiss E. Parker, Jr., Elizabeth 
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A. Rose, Raymond E. Seltzer, Glen W. Strickler; University of Arkansas, 
Curtis L. Mason; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Elvio H. Sadun; 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Frederick Graves, C. John W. Luttrell; Ball State 
Teachers College, Lester E. Hewitt; Bard College, Glenn Chamberlain, Adolf 
F. Sturmthal; Bates College, Peter Waring; Baylor University, Billy J. Hin- 
ton, Esther J. Sheets, William T. Stanton; Blackburn College, Eliot Porter; 
Boston University, Charles O. Ahonen, Lenin A. Baler, Victor S. Best, Ernest 
H. Blaustein, John Brigante, Everett J. Burtt, Allan K. Chalmers, W. Edgar 
Curtis, Sidney A. Dimond, James A. Doucette, Mildred G. Downes, Marvin 
B. Fast, Austin J. Freeley, Kenneth L. Heaton, Marie H. Ingram, 
William M. Jewell, Andrew A. Kasper, Norman Lichtin, Donald M. Maynard, 
William F. Perry, James L. Potter, Steven E. Schanes, Joseph A. Schlesinger, 
Rita Schuman, Harold M. Thewlis, Alfred F. Trout, Leon Tumarkin, Norman 
E. Vuilleumier, Linvill F. Watson, Henry Weinberg, Charles A. Woodbury, 
Jr.; Bowling Green State University, James R. Bashore, Jr., Robert O. Bone, 
Edward §S. Claflin, Eileen C. Collier, R. Thelma D’Almaine, Mary L. Everly, 
Merle E. Flamm, Giles R. Floyd, Sue E. Gesling, Averill J. Hammer, George 
M. Hankey, Paul R. Harding, Jr., Milow R. Howard, Eleanor E. Hruby, 
Charles Lakofsky, Vivian G. McCraven, Marie C. S. McLennand, William J. 
McLennand, Frank L. Miesle, Owen D. Montgomery, Dorothy Otterman, 
Herbert Oyer; University of British Columbia, David C. B. Duff; Brooklyn 
College, Esther M. Conwell, Laura H. V. Kennon, William Pitt, Julius Port- 
noy; Brown University, Barnaby C. Keeney; Bucknell University, Thomas B. 
Beatty, Robert E. Beckman, Luke R. Bender, Sylvester J. Blum, Richard 
Blythe, Jeanne M. Chew, Francis J. Di Vesta, Harry R. Garvin, Beatrice E. 
Gonz4lez, Robert M. Jacobs, Raymond L. Mcllvenna, William D. McRae, 
Jr., Melicent Melrose, W. Russell Miller, Carl L. Millward, Douglas Orrok, 
Ruth P. Rautenstrauch, John C. Reed, Ralph Rees, P. Burwell Rogers, Edgar 
K. Smith, Harry G. Smith, M. Phyllis Smith, Darina Tuhy, Dorothy M. 
Wilson, John F. Zeller III; University of Buffalo, Mary Anderson, Edward 
M. Barnet, Perry Bliss, Helen M. Bouvart, Carl W. Cloe, Alphonse J. Cukier- 
ski, Merton W. Ertell, Jean B. Feidner, C. Lloyd Francis, William M. Fritton, 
James W. Gargano, Richard C. Gedney, Burvil H. Glenn, Alvin W. Gouldner, 
Eleanor S. Hertzberg, Hazel M. Hogan, Stanley M. Holberg, Stanley C. 
Hollander, Henry M. Hollenstine, Jacob D. Hyman, J. Hugh Jackson, Jr., 
Jacob J. Kaufman, William C. King, Nicholas Kish, Jr., Carlton L. Krath- 
wohl, Bernard P. Languasco, Will E. Mason, John T. Masterson, Dorothy Mc- 
Coy, Leétta McWilliams, Sarah Mayer, David E. Morrison, Eva Mueller, 
Albert R. Mugel, Richard W. Naylor, William R. Owens, Albert J. Penn, 
Lynn O. Ramer, Joan Searles, Edward K. Smith, George J. Spears, Patricia 
E. Speyser, George J. Staubus, Edith Taylor, Jane N. Turner, Edward L. 
Wallace, Charles W. Webster, Ina W. Welmers, Alice S. Woodhull; University 
of California, Kenneth B. Stoddard; University of California (Los Angeles), 
Ruth E. Fulton; University of California (Santa Barbara), James L. Walters; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Thomas T. Helde, Althea L. Johnson, Dale 
E. Strick, Margaret Zipp; Catholic University of America, Kenneth J. Ber- 
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trand, Marian F. McNamara, Frank E. O’Connell, Jr., Bernard M. Peebles; 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Charles A. Hickcox, Clyde A. Self, Fariebee 
P. Self; Central College (Arkansas), James A. Beals, Ray Gardner, Erma 
Gray, Marcella Johnson, J. P. Leveritt, James D. Moos, Horace Nelson, Jean 
Norton, Woodrow W. Phelps, Virginia Webster; Chicago City Junior College 
(Wilson Branch), Carmel Bennoon, Lumir P. Brazda, George R. Comery, 
Phyllis M. Conkey, Lester H. Cook, Edna M. Feltges, Angela Frascona, Lucile 
Gafford, Grace Galbreath, Esther G. Gilliland, William Harber, Samuel W. 
Howe, Helen B. Hubbard, Sigrid M. Johnson, Jules Karlin, Marvin Laser, 
Ernest A. Liden, Jr., William Lindsay, Earl N. Lockard, Edward G. McMahon, 
Henrietta H. McMillan, William F. Madden, James G. Miller, Robert E. 
Olsen, Theodore G. Phillips, James W. Reilly, Clarence W. Peterson, Jordan 
H. Siedband, Augusta A. Swawite, Herbert J. Vogt, Horace Williston, Elva 
M. Wilson, Howard C. Wilson; Chicago Teachers College, William Card, 
Joseph Chada, Edward C. Colin, Ruth M. Dyrud, Ellen Frogner, Elmer A. 
Morrow, Marie P. Tieleman, Marie L. Tierney; University of Chicago, Donald 
F. Bond, Janice B. Brogue, Rudolf Carnap, David Easton, Fred Eggan, Edgar 
Friedenberg, Elmer Horvath, Paul Kircher, Avery Leiserson, Robert F. Peck, 
Abraham Raskin, Aaron Sayvetz, Otto Simson, Alice F. Teasdale; University 
of Cincinnati, Carl W. Hansen, Jay C. Heinlein; The City College (New York), 
Robert D. Leiter; Claremont Men’s College, Kalman de I. Dienes; Clark 
University, H. Earle Johnson, Werner Loewy, James A. Maxwell, Walter A. 
Ramsey, Heinz Werner; Clemson Agricultural College, A. Maynor Hardee, 
John D. Hromi, Herman A. Jarrell, William T. Rainey, Jr.; Colby College, 
Richard K. Kellenberger, Sidney Rosenthal, Henry O. Schmidt, Francis E. 
Smith; Columbia University, Douglas M. Scott; Concord College, Harry G. 
Shaffer, James B. Shrewsbury, Jr.; Connecticut College, Elisa Curtis; The 
Cooper Union, Robert W. Cumberland, Johnson E. Fairchild, Frank Herman, 
Edward L. Ladenheim, Charles H. Lehmann, Morris E. Levenson, J. Merriam 
Peterson, Herbert H. Schiller, William A. Vopat; Cornell University, Ann L. 
Hadden, Morris E. Opler, Rudolf B. Schlesinger, Asahel D. Woodruff; Culver- 
Stockton College, Benjamin I. Lyon; Dartmouth College, Chauncey N. Allen, 
James F. Beard, Jr., Roy P. Forster, Ray E. Keesey, Richard B. McCornack; 
University of Delaware, Bernard Clyman, Herbert Dorn, Edward W. Grohse, 
Alfreds Jumikis, Erskine W. Smith, Russell W. Willey; Denison University, 
Jay D. Cook, Jr., Hazel I. Cowherd, Vernon H. Holloway; University of 
Denver, Margaret E. Hoffman, Martha W. Hosch; De Paul University, Louis 
H. Bernson, Ben B. Bombera, Wilbur E. Dyer, Beulah Hagermann, Arthur 
J. Lipton, Charles T. O’Reilly, Lawrence Roemer, Raymond R. Toledo; 
DePauw University, Charles Ammerman, Jr., Wallace S. Brey, Jr., Forst D. 
Fuller, Edith H. Huggard, Arnold J. Kuhn, Henry E. Kolbe, Helen A. Leon, 
Robert D. Loring, Mary L. Miller, Evalyn M. Nameth, William R. Seat, Glen 
Sherman, Joseph E. Simmons, Jr., Albert Singerman, Joseph H. Thomas, 
Rachel B. Twente, Phyllis Weyer, Alvina Wichhorst; Dickinson College, 
Arthur V. Bishop, Milton E. Flower, William D. Gould, Chester E. Jarvis, 
Caroline H. Kennedy, Daniel A. Zaret; Drake University, Irving Beller, Don- 
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ald L. Beran, Karl M. Bierman, William B. Bjornstad, Frederick I. Kuhns, 
Frances E. Merrill, Richard Nahrendorf, Lena Punelli, Wilfred G. Richards, 
Sidney Schmukler, Hazael G. Taylor, W. Allan Teppert, Herbert C. Van 
Deventer, Lester C. Walker, Jr., Gordon Winlock; University of Dubuque, 
Richard O. Comfort, Paul Grover, Arlie E. McGuire, William G. Rozeboom; 
Duke University, William C. Archie, Arthur G. Ashbrook, Jr., E. C. Bolmeier, 
Elvin R. Latty, Ralph E. Lewis, William Klenz, Sidney D. Markman, A. 
Minetta Matthews, Earl G. Mueller, Edward W. Najam, Lanier W. Pratt, 
Claud H. Richards, Jr.; Duquesne University, William J. Cavanaugh, Jr., 
Phillip T. McDonough; Earlham College, Thomas Bassett, C. Joseph Comp- 
ton; Elmira College, Harold A. Levine; Fairmont State College, Eric Barnitz, 
Eleanor M. Ford, Burton L. Fryxell, Edgar N. Jaynes, Regis J. Larkin, Ruth 
A. Musick, Woodrow A. Potesta, Nelle E. Walters, Norbert J. Zeimes; Find- 
lay College, Bernita Dreitzler; Florida Southern College, Robert Carter, 
Edward L. Flemming, Jr., Charles S. Giles; University of Florida, Robert S. 
Bolles, Norman Bourke, Robert L. Emerson, Percy W. Frazer, Byron E. 
Janes, Dorothy S. Laird, Darell E. McCloud, Lewis A. Poole, William L. 
Pritchett, Edward G. Rietz, Leonard F. Swift, Glenn Van Ness, Arthur N. 
Winsor; Franklin College of Indiana, William J. Bell, Robert L. King; Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, George K. Biemesderfer, Robert P. Cross, Daniel 
R. Crusius, Nancy Honaman, Ellwood C. Hurford, Richard T. Jameson, 
Perry Le Fevre, John H. Moss, Edward N. Squire, Donald W. Western; 
Fresno State College, Ralph R. Gurley; Georgia Institute of Technology, 
James C. Brooks, Donald W. Fraser, John B. Moore, Irwin E. Perlin; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Ira E. Aaron, Eugene W. Griner, George S. Petras, Glenn 
W. Sutton; Goucher College, Virginia G. Canfield, James S. Cunningham; 
Green Mountain Junior College, Lois J. Denny; Grinnell College, Joseph F. 
Wall; Hamilton College, John B. van Alstyne, David T. Wilder; Hamline 
University, Alwyn Holst; Harris Teachers College, Carl A. Brummett, Daph- 
rene K. Gray, Marguerite B. Johnston, David Reiss; Haverford College, 
Holland Hunter; University of Hawaii, Harry Zeitlin; Hofstra College, Joseph 
G. Astman, Georgia S. Dunbar, Richard Hobson; Hollins College, Marguerite 
D. Gordon; Hood College, Nellie K. Blocher, Roberta Cunningham, C. Sybil 
Fonda, Virginia E. Lewis, Elizabeth E. Powelson, William Sprigg; Hunter 
College, Leonard T. Conway, Hazel Van D. Roberts; Northern Idaho College 
of Education, Leslie E. Hartley; Idaho State College, Herbert L. Steele; 
Illinois College, Arthur E. Hallerberg; Llinois Institute of Technology, Samuel 
Straus; Western Illinois State College, Richard S. Hampleman; Mlinois State 
Normal University, Viola Boekelheide, Zora Cernich, Helen Chiles, De Verne 
H. Dalluge, Frances L. Damm, Lorle Dean, Victor E. Gimmestad, James F. 
Goff, Helen E. Marshall, J. Louis Martens, Edna M. Norskog, Margaret 
Parret, Gertrude A. Plotnicky, Vermell Wise; Southern Dlinois University, 
Dorothy E. Heicke, Bruce W. Merwin, Robert E. Mueller, Charles Paterson, 
Patricia Stahlheber; University of Dlinois, George P. Deyoe, Mary O. Goff, 
Maria Z. Krzywoblocki; University of Illinois (Galesburg), Nathan Ailt- 
schuler, Don W. Arnold, Leone Cockerell, Frank Costin, Kathryn Graham; 
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University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Frances McC. Goulson, Marie E. Lein, 
Grace M. Nolan, Cecil Schwartz; Indiana State Teachers College, Vivien 
Bard, James W. Barnes, Ruthann Harrison, W. David Koile, Gertrude Meyer; 
lowa State College, Stephen J. Chamberlin, Arthur W. Davis, Edward H. 
Ohlsen, Jane Saddler, Edward Wegener; Iowa State Teachers College, Irving 
F. Ahlquist, Wallace L. Anderson, Robbie Lou Ashworth, Rebecca Baker, Ran- 
dall R. Bebb, Richard Bergstrom, Emil Bock, Mary L. Bouldin, Richard R. 
Braddock, Louis Bultena, Lola M. Burford, Willard E. Burke, Edmund D, 
Crosby, John E. Dahl, Dorothy DeWitt, Izetta Frahm, Glenadine Gibb, Louise 
Goble, Harry G. Guillaume, William P. Happ, Jr., Corinne D. Harper, Paul 
E. Harrison, Jr., Frank C. Hartwell, Bernice Helff, Elsie V. Holliday, Paul 
C. Kelso, David E. Kennedy, Lothar D. Krueger, Robert Lankton, Thomas 
J. Larkin, Elaine McDavitt, Edwin J. Maurer, Alfred C. Moon, Harold G. 
Palmer, Cecil K. Phillips, Lela M. Ping, Oscar E. Reece, Lahron H. Schenke, 
Phebe Scott, Herbert M. Silvey, Josephine Simonson, Clyde L. Starbeck, 
Myrtle M. Stone, Oscar E. Thompson, Morla M. Timberlake, Howard Vander 
Beek, Grace Van Ness, Doris E. White; State University of Iowa, Harry Ains- 
worth, David A. Armbruster, Arthur L. Benton, John M. Bradbury, George 
T. Bresnahan, Walter R. Brown, Byron Burford, David W. Day, Thomas Far- 
rell, Jr., Philip L. Gerber, Robert Harlow, George T. Harris, P. W. Herrick, 
Richard B. Hervig, Louis L. Irwin, Donald D. Klotz, Nadine F. Knowlton, 
James B. Ludtke, Ward J. McDowell, Frank W. Malewski, Gilbert P. May- 
nard, Roberte Monnard, Vincent Nowlis, Arnold L. Oehlsen, Alan N. Polasky, 
Kenneth D. Raak, Kathryn Rose, John C. Simms, Richard C. Sittler, Daniel 
L. Sweeney, Guy W. Trump, Donald A. Watson, Rolland F. Williams, Els- 
worth P. Woods; Iowa Wesleyan College, John R. Kapp, Morris J. Morgan, 
Joseph S. Pennepacker; James Millikin University, Ruth L. Anderson, Frank 
M. Flack, Ralph E. Lancaster, Howard D. Rice, Dorothy C. Schlieper; John 
B. Stetson University, Henlee H. Barnette, Randolph L. Carter, Carl H. John- 
son, John C. Park, Stewart D. Riddles, Ray V. Sowers, Frances C. Thornton, 
Lawrence O. Vickers; Kansas State College, Robert S. Wilson; Kansas State 
Teachers College (Pittsburg), Ruth R. Fleischaker; University of Kansas, 
Allie M. Conger, Barbara M. Craig, Louella M. Foster, Jesse E. Gamber, 
Marcus E. Hahn, J. Chalmers Herman, Marian Jersild, Donald I. Kane, Mary 
H. Lewis, Ronald W. McGregor, Ruth McNeilly, Lee Meyerson, Wiley S. 
Mitchell, Alice J. Moomaw, Jean Saffell, Harold R. Schroeder, Humberto 
Trujillo, Lilyan G. Warner, Irene Watkins, Chai Yeh; Kent State University, 
Byron B. Dressler, Ralph W. Frank, Robert Kent, Margaret Stopher; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Thomas A. Rusch; Kenyon College, William L. Copi- 
thorne, J. Edward Harvey, Charles J. Smith, H. Landon Warner; Keuka Col- 
lege, Alice S. Tirrell; Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Herman 
T. Still; Knox College, Evelyn Bielefeldt, Adolph Koss, W. C. Breckenridge 
Lambert, Andrew O. Lindstrum, Jr.; Lake Forest College, Barbara J. Calmer; 
LaSalle College, Donald N. Barrett, Joseph F. McCloskey; Lawrence College, 
Relis B. Brown; Lebanon Valley College, Robert L. Erickson, Ralph S. Shay; 
Lewis and Clark College, Freeda O. Hartzfeld, Alfred R. Hedrick, Richard 8. 
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Morgan, Helen Naundorf; Lincoln University (Missouri), Charlia C. Green, 
Charles M. Hoard, James H. Seeney; Lincoln University (Pennsylvania), 
Waters E. Turpin; Lindenwood College, Manson M. Brien, Anita B. Croft; 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana, George C. Gundlach, Jr., F. LaFaye 
Stinchcombe; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Paul K. Smith; Louisiana State 
University, Andrew J. Eaton, Frank J. Price, Lewis P. Simpson; University of 
Louisville, Paul F. Angiolillo, Rue L. Beale, Ray H. Bixler, Albert L. Boiter, 
J. William Cundiff, Roger Dreyfuss, Chester A. Garrison, Marian R. Hall, 
Sue M. Hall, Alphonse S. Hunnicutt, Raymond A. Kemper, Albert J. Latham, 
Dolores L. McDonald, Ralph Nash, Cassie A. Redden, Estelle Volin, George 
Zabriskie; Loyola University (Illinois), Lois E. A. Byrns, Robert E. Carmody, 
Catherine Denning, Kenneth B. Haas, Margaret C. Haley, Eugene J. O’Sulli- 
van, Jr., James S. Thale; Manhattan College, Robert M. Dell, Vincent R. 
Larkin, George J. Marchesi, Jr; Marquette University, Guido L. Scheffer; 
Marshall College, N. Bayard Green, Charles P. Harper; Marygrove College, 
Sister M. Amadeus; Western Maryland College, Charles G. DuBose, Evelyn 
W. Wenner; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), Marius H. Living- 
ston, John W. McCleary, Margaret J. McKibben; University of Maryland, 
Benjamin F. Allen, John H. Applegarth, Edward S. Barber, Werner A. Baum, 
Jack L. Baxter, Walter R. Beam, Joseph H. Bilbrey, Jr., Nelson A. Brigham, 
J. Allan Cook, John Cournyn, Jane H. Crow, Fremont Davis, David A. Field, 
John Flodin, David M. Gruber, Joseph A. Guard, Thomas M. Harwell, Jr., 
Leah Houser, Louis Hutto, Harry K. Iwamoto, Arthur E. Karinen, Vernon E. 
Krahl, Amihud Kramer, William E. Krouse, Richard Lowitt, Robert F. Luce, 
David B. McCalmont, Thomas F. McHugh, Dorothy G. Madden, Charles P. 
Martin, Ruth Musser, Jeanne H. Palmer, Henry W. Price, Jr., Harry M. 
Robinson, Jr., William B. Seligmann, Cabell Shull, Isadore A. Siegel, Frank L. 
Sievers, Joseph S. Smatko, Catherine Snell, Barbara H. Stevenson, Glendon 
Swarthout, Charles T. Sweeney, John K. Sylvester, Joseph Weber, Presley A. 
Wedding, Thomas T. Witkowski, Millicent L. Yamin; Meharry Medical 
College, Karl H. Henry; Meredith College, Harry E. Cooper, Lillian P. Wal- 
lace; University of Miami, John H. Brittan, Rollin Miller, J. Joubert Wilder; 
Northern Michigan College of Education, Lucian F. Hunt; Western Michigan 
College of Education, Robert Friedmann, Lorena M. Gary, Chester L. Hunt, 
Judson A. Hyames, Anna E. Lindblom, Carl Santoro, Russell H. Seibert, 
Charles R. Starring, Ruth G. Van Horn; Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Paul V. Anderson, Arthur B. Boggs; Michigan State College, 
Clarence J. Beauchamp, Eleanor R. Clauss, Mary H. Goff, Arthur W. Heil- 
man, Nelson E. Jones, Lawrence H. Kahn, Frederick W. Maguire, Josephine 
Martin, Albert I. Rabin, Elinor E. Roth, Carl L. Shermer, Sanford H. Stone, 
Mary B. Strickland, Robert L. Wright; Michigan State Normal College, 
Notley S. Maddox; University of Michigan, Eleanor G. Cranefield, Leanore V. 
Gottfried; Middlebury College, D. Donald Fraser; Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Frances Weisbecker; University of Minnesota, H. Harvard Arnason, 
Harrison G. Gough, Mark A. Graubard, Alfred de Grazia, Fabian Gudas, 
Tinsley Helton, Frederic J. Kottke, Herbert McClosky, Kenneth MacCorquo- 
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dale, John M. MacGregor, William E. Martin, Kyle R. Morris, Arthur Naf- 
talin, Alfred O. C. Nier, John Rood; University of Minnesota (Duluth Branch), 
Margaret J. Banks, George S. Bergh, Elsie M. Chell, Emmett Davidson, John 
A. Dettmann, Joseph S. Gerlach, Ruth E, Green, Dorothy Grinden, Howard 
G. Hanson, Rose Mary Harmeier, Thomas H. Ige, Ray Isenbarger, Harry W. 
Johnson II, Thelma L. Johnson, Frank J. Kovach, Stanley B. Kearl, Marie 
A. Linck, Clarence B. Lindquist, Mildred McCaughey, William R. McEwen, 
Elmer P. Magnell, R. Dale Miller, Moses Passer, Lloyd W. Peterson, William 
A. Porter, Betts A. Roth, Mildred P. Steiner, Fred J. Triplett, Gus Turbeville, 
John E. Verrill, Gordon O. Voss, Ward M. Wells; Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hewitt B. Vinnedge; University of Mississippi, Lauchlin D. MacDonald; 
Central Missouri State College, Louretta K. Smith; University of Missouri, 
Grace A. Boehner, Morris N. Green; Montana State College, Maurice E. 
Brookhart, A. Raymond Jordan, Maurice M. Kelso, E. Wayne Marjarum, 
Kurt Rothschild, G. Fred Weber, Earl H. Wilson; Montana State University, 
Robert P. Struckman, Melvin C. Wren; Morningside College, Rodney E. 
Black; Morton Junior College, Lee I. Rankin; Mount Holyoke College, Grace 
E. Bates, Harrison Potter, Frederick C. Sell, Barbara C. Stiles, Delight Tolles; 
Mount Union College, Paul D. Newland; National College of Education, 
Ruth S. Ferguson, Mary E. Reddin; University of Nevada, Paul W. Brewer, 
Maurice R. Demers, Michael Graban, Frank Hinman, James M. Hoyt, Verner 
E. Scott; University of New Hampshire, Nicholas F. Colovos, Allan A. 
Kuusisto, Charlotte G. Nast; New Mexico Highlands University, Roger L. 
Slocum; New Mexico State College, James S. Arnold, Beatrice L. Bonine, 
Charles M. Dieffenbach, Richard C. Dobson, Fred S. Hanson, Kennett G. 
Melgaard, Christopher Noble, V. Mitchell Smith, Jr., Lealand D. Stier, 
Annemarie B. Tyre; University of New Mexico, J. E. Jackson Harris, 
Kenneth Lash, Virginia B. Sloan, Charles B. Thompson; Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York (Champlain), Paul Amann, George A. Bell, 
Alfred Berman, Rexford Bolling, Glenn S. Burrell, Jerome Burtt, Patrick J. 
Carolan, Thomas A. Castellano, Denton W. Elliott, Robert Gelman, Robert 
H. Gould, Sidney S. Harcave, Laura M. Kingsbury, Charles B. Kinney, Jr., 
David Kotler, Kenneth R. Lagerstedt, Ralph I. Leader, Charles S. Pearson, 
Jesse E. Roth, Jr., Milton Schwebel, Ernest F. Stevenson, Randall E. Stratton, 
Louis A. Weinland, Conway S. Williams, William R. Winsor, Albert G. 
Wootton; New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Frank G. Carrino, 
James E. Cochrane, Frances L. Colby, Stewart Denslow, William B. Fink, 
Howard H. Flierl, Theodore H. Fossieck, Kenneth Frasure, Randolph Gard- 
ner, Mary E. Grenander, Merlin W. Hathaway, Raymond R. Howard, Arthur 
P. Jones, Joseph Leese, Paul C. Lemon, Elmer C. Mathews, Richard W. 
Montgomery, Edwin C. Munro, J. Roy Newton, Milton C. Olson, A. Harry 
Passow, Clinton J. Roberts, Gerald W. Snyder, John R. Tibbetts, Frederic A. 
Weed, Lois V. Williams; New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), 
Arlene D. Adams, June Bosworth, Anna P. Burrell, Edmund A. Brown, Ru- 
dolph J. Cherkauer, Gladys N. Clark, Mary Cochnower, Mildred Concannon, 
Dorothy J. Fedigan, Doris Hippler, Margaret Hockin, Julius J. Hubler, Marianna 
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Irwin, Lorraine A. Lange, Ellsworth Russell, Carl W. Stamp, Josephine 
Stueber, George Swenson, David H. Thielking, Grace A. Warner; New York 
State Teachers College (Brockport), Lloyd Clum; New York State Teachers 
College (Fredonia), William Chazanof, Dorothy B. Duke, Edna M. Echel- 
berger, Ruth E. Hofer, Raymond G. Kenyon, M. Frances Manlove, Agnes I. 
Michaels, Barbara Ryan, Warren J. Tarrant, Georgiana J. von Tornow, 
William C. Willett; New York University, Leonard Finlan, Louis J. Stein- 
felder; North Dakota Agricultural College, Ernest G. Anderson, Beth Doerings- 
feld, Harry Finkelstein, M. Starr Hacker, Mildred Hawkins, William W. Sisler, 
Jean B. Stange, Dimitri R. Stein, Ernest Stennes, Dale Woods; North Dakota 
School of Forestry, Thomas M. Street; University of North Dakota, Alta R. 
Gault; Northwestern University, Frank B. Cookson, Arrand Parsons, Rollin B. 
Posey, Frederick Williams; University of Notre Dame, James K. Binder, 
Charles A. Biondo, Gerard M. Brannon, Edward A. Coomes, Elie Denissoff, 
David L. Falkoff, Donald Gideon, Selby Hanssen, John N. Hritzu, Herbert 
Johnston, John J. Kane, Clarence J. Kline, Walter C. Miller, John J. Morrison, 
Hugh P. O’Brien, Richard Otter, Raymond F. Pelissier, Alberto Pescetto, 
Pasquale Pirchio, Alfred L. Scanlon, Richard J. Thompson; Oberlin College, 
John C. Lapp; Ohio State University, Jchn H. McDowell, Virginia S. Sander- 
son, Edward Shulman; Northwestern State College of Oklahoma, Rhoda Austin, 
Ophelia Beard, Florence Ledford, Inez Patterson; Southeastern State College of 
Oklahoma, John Hunziker; University of Oklahoma, Frieda D. Bambas, Gail 
Boyd, Richard Brightwell, Jacob M. Coopersmith, Donald H. Dietrich, Ed- 
ward H. Easley, Erich Eichholz, Lowell D. Gregory, James G. Harlow, Donald 
A. Harrington, E. Harold Hinman, Margaret Kennedy, Gus C. Lease, R. 
Dewey McKnelly, Jane W. Malin, Jasper T. Matthews, Jr., James Z. Millian, 
Elaine Mjoset, Spencer H. Norton, Ruth G. Snoddy, E. Keith Wallingford, 
Alice E. Wise; University of Omaha, William H. Durand, V. J. Kennedy, 
George M. Rayburn; University of Oregon, Gordon Wright; Pacific Lutheran 
College, Magnus Nodtvedt, Herbert R. Ranson, Harold G. Ronning; Pacific 
University, Louise Campbell, Esther Jepson, J. Herman Swartz; Pennsylvania 
State College, Hazel G. Hart, Melville Hopkins, Charles L. Hosler, Jr., Freder- 
ick R. Matson, Earle E. Muschlitz, Carl D. Nuebling, Robert M. Pockrass, 
Francis A. C. Sevier, David G. White, Raymond E. Zimmerman; University 
of Pennsylvania, Walter Brooks, Frederick C. Gruber, Herbert Jehle, Julian 
Johnson; Pomona College, Gordon C. Lee; Purdue University, Jackson M. 
Anderson, Ruth Austin, Margaret E. Beeman, Jane Ganfield, Carey K. 
Ganong, Emmet F. Hitch, Luther W. Thomas, William E. Truce, Homer G. 
Wood; Queens College (New York), William J. E. Crissy, Jon Eisenson, John 
Goheen, Dorothy Gray, Konrad Gries, Joseph C. Landis, Koppel S. 
. Pinson, Lee R. Steiner, J. Sherwood Weber; Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Audrey M. Shuey; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Alfred W. 
Jones; Ripon College, Margaret M. Lay, Barbara J. Rasmussen, Milton H. 
Westhagen; Rockford College, Roberta E. Presnell, Harriet L. Rheingold; 
Rollins College, Ralph Huntley; Roosevelt College, Dolores Gruen, Charles 
W. Meister, Norman M. Wallack; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Charles E. 
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Kircher, Jr., Ralph M. Ross; Russell Sage College, Ruth L. Healey, Alice F. 
Higham, Stanley P. Hull, Marion Munzer, Christine Spraker, Celeste R. 
Watson; Rutgers University (Newark), Richard A. Alcock, Morris J. Gottlieb, 
Michael Lione, Irving F. Luscombe, Emerson R. Marks, Lea H. Spring, Bailey 
K. Young; St. John’s University, William E. Gunderson, Ralph V. Lucano, 
Gerard P. Ohlert, Blaise J. Opulente, Donald J. Sehl, Thomas J. Tracy, Leo D. 
Volansky, Sidney Weintraub; St. Joseph’s College for Women, Spencer J. 
Hayden; St. Lawrence University, William L. Thompson; College of St. 
Thomas, Donald D. Adee, Wilfred J. Berg, Cornelius A. McNamara, Michael 
J. Norris; San Diego State College, Donald E. Baum, William S. Bruner, 
Neil J. Harrington, David Hellyer, Lionel Joseph, Charles W. Lamden, Dudley 
A. Preston, Lionel U. Ridout, Hamilton L. Stone, James N. Tidwell, Ernest 
M. Wolf; City College of San Francisco, Brigitta E. Koerting; Seton Hall 
College, Irving Alpert, James E. Bunce, Rocco C. Pellicone; Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, Leslie E. Davis, Florence J. Griffis, Earl F. Hodges, David K. Kline, 
George F. Robinson, Frank R. Weaver; University of South Carolina, Berdie 
Ella J. Buffkin, Georgia M. Fairey, Ruth E. Morse, Catharine Rembert; South 
Dakota State College, Elmer R. Johnson; University of Southern California, 
Carrol M. Beeson, Ronald F. Brown, Lillian E. Chabala, Frank J. Clark, 
Robert B. Cross, Ivy M. Goade, Homer H. Grant, Jr., Dorothy A. Graves, 
Joseph J. Johnston, Ralph W. Johnstone, Elizabeth H. Jones, Estella Katzen- 
ellenbogen, Charles C. Keener, Franc A. Landee, Frank M. Lassman, J. Ralph 
Meigs, Fred W. Morris, Jr., Charles Nagel, John W. Reith, George Watson, 
Charles L. Webber; Southern Methodist University, Sam H. Brock, Jr., Eva 
A. Freeman, Whitney R. Harris, John P. McKinsey, Clyde L. Manschreck; 
Southern University, Evna N. Ellington; Stanford University, C. Langdon 
White; Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Ruby L. Bevill, Maurice 
W. Cecil; Stout Institute, Herbert A. Anderson, Corydon L. Rich; Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Lutie Britt; Sweet Briar College, Edgar J. Fisher, 
Helen K. Haughton, Gerhard Masur, Elisabeth F. Mdller, Anna C. Pitts, 
Lucile Umbreit; Syracuse University, Gertrude Armijo, Goerge D. Helm, 
Dorothy E. Hubbard, James R. F. Kent, Jacob Oser, George N. Page, Franklin 
A. Petrasek, Richard R. Schulz, Martin B. Travis, Jr., Herbert Wachsmann, 
Kenneth T. Waldock, Gerald W. Walsh, Jr., Herbert G. Whitehead; Temple 
University Richard P. Boudreau, Charles W. Hoffman, Rosella James, Mark 
O. Kistler; University of Tennessee, Hazel M. Lambert, George P. Mueller; 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, A. V. Brewer, Lynn H. Grass- 
hoff, Edwin S. Holdredge, John Merkle, Clifford M. Simmang, Alton W. 
Sissom; Texas College, J. Nathaniel Nelum; Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, Faye Bible, Everett A. Gillis, F. B. Wines, Chase S. Winfrey; Texas 
College of Mines and Metallurgy, Mary Lee Abat, Gretchen R. Gabriel, 
William F. Webb; Texas Lutheran College, Gertrude E. Stein; Texas State 
College for Women, Angeline Aderhold, Margaret E. Barfield, Edith M. 
Brisac, Richard C. von Ende, George H. Finck, Agnes Grych, Viola C. Hamil- 
ton, Wilfred S. Higgins, Ruth M. Johns, Irvin L. Lynn, Martha Mitchell, 
Margaret P. Randolph, Hazel A. Richardson, Kennon H. Shank, Mildred 
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Swann, Mary D. Taylor; East Texas State Teachers College, Emma Creagh; 
North Texas State Teachers College, Ann Alford, Vernon L. Armstrong, 
Dorothy Babb, E. Rose Bailey, George C. Beamer, Olna O. Boaz, Ann G. 
Bradley, Garland R. Brookshear, Leon F. Brown, Mary M. Carden, Virginia 
Clarke, L. Millard Collins, J. V. Cooke, O. J. Curry, Billy R. Darnell, Virgean 
E. Estes, Hiram J. Friedsam, Harrell E. Garrison, Dorothy J. Greer, Margaret 
M. Grubb, F. Sidney Hamilton, Edwin D. Haynes, Beverly E. Hess, Tom B. 
Hyder, Jack V. Johnson, June Kelsay, Norma Layton, Clara F. Loewenstein, 
James B. McBryde, Frank A. McKinley, Idie McLain, Clair G. Maple, Robert 
L. Marquis, Jr., Robert A. Miller, Homer E. Money, Thomas W. Moon, 
Byron L. Newton, William H. Nunn, Myrtice Nygaard, Mary G. Perry, Joe 
R. Peters, Annabelle Pritchard, Paul M. Rilling, Ira C. Roberts, Martin E. 
Rooney, Norma W. Sanders, Arthur P. Schoep, H. G. Shepard, Owen T. Shipp, 
Jr., Eva B. Stapleton, Nelson G. Sullivan, Erle Veatch, Lola B. L. Weaver, 
Melvin M. Webber, Charles C. Williams, A. H. Word, Helen Wright, L. Opal 
Wright, Carl T. York; Texas State University for Negroes, Willie B. Camp- 
bell, H. I. Fontellio-Nanton, Alma S. Graham, Harriett E. Hale, Eugene S. 
Richards, Harry J. Vander III, Lloyd L. Woods; Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Byron R. Abernethy, Fern Alfrey, Lotus B. Blackwell, Cureton Harris, 
Mary B. Holland, Jefferson M. Hooper, Philip Johnson, L. G. Kammerdiener, 
Archie L. Leonard, Donald McDonald, Lillian E. McGlothlin, H. L. Mathews, 
Marie Miles, William D. Moore, Bob Parker, Richard M. Sheehan, Agnes A. 
True, Kirk B. Turner, Ida S. Vernon, William E. Whittington, Jr., Juddie J. 
Willingham; University of Toledo, William A. Crane, Homer R. Dunathan; 
Tufts College, Otto von Mering, Charles E. Messer, Margaret W. Raben, Allen 
M. Sievers, Elizabeth A. Weiant; Tulane University of Louisiana, William J. 
Smither; University of Tulsa, A. Donald Davies, Pauline Drawver, Henry W. 
Sageser; Union College (New York), James W. Morley, Samuel S. Stratton, 
Robert H. Vought; United States Naval Postgraduate School, Brooks J. 
Lockhart; Upsala College, Hayden H. Colby, George R. Gordon, Karl G. 
Pearson, Paul F. Saagpakk; University of Utah, Raymond E. Gilbert, J. Vern 
Hales, John D. Spikes; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, George C. Barnes, Jr., 
Edwin L. Cox, Berkeley S. Gillespie, Jr., Edward A. Hancock, Loren E. Han- 
cuff, Edwin P. Johnson, Charles M. Kincaid, Michael S. Kipps, Robert C. 
Moore, Aneurin V. Morris, William W. Moschler, Thomas M. Starling, Jack 
V. Thomas; Virginia Union University, Clinton F. Oliver; Wabash College, 
William G. Gambill, Jr.; Washburn Municipal University, Lelia M. Barber, 
Catherine Conard, Helen Deel, Rowena R. Dickey, Florence L. Harold, Helen 
M. Hocker, Burleigh Reed, George W. Robinson, Mattie E. Ross; Central 
Washington College of Education, Barbara J. Adam, Mary O. Bowman, 
Stephen G. Hobson, Hjalmar O. Lokensgard, Roy P. Ludtke, Mary E. 
Mathewson, Gilbert Spector, Isabel Tullis; Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Florrie Wilson; Western Washington College of Education, Mau- 
rice F. Freehill; Washington and Jefferson College, Warren C. Bray, Anthony 
C. DeBellis, Joseph Doyle, John Enman, Guy E. Horsley, Jr., Nathaniel 
Jackendoff, Richard A. Jewell, Willis L. Kennedy, Howard C. Long, Jackson 
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T. Main, William G. Meader, Jr., Robert B. Miller, George Osterman, James 
B. Shahan, Ellis M. Sprague; State College of Washington, Antoinette Arnold, 
Herbert E. Arntson, Wallis Beasley, Norville N. Downie, Dorothy L. Dunn, 
David Ehrenfreund, Alexander Evanoff, George Fisk, William J. Hyde, Harry 
H. Irwin, Arthur A. Kennedy, Jr., Mary J. Kientzle, F. Dudley Klopfer, Celia 
E. Klotz, Robert B. Knox, John D. Lillywhite, Arne O. Lindberg, Joel B. 
Montague, Jr., Clayton Montgomery, Raymond Muse, Mylan E. Ross, Theo- 
dore R. Saldin, Edith I. Schneider, Willis M. Simons, Kenneth J. Tellier, Floyd 
C. Tolleson, Jr., Francis A. Young; Washington University, Homer C. Bishop; 
University of Washington, S. C. Chu, Donald H. Wollett; Wayne University, 
Henry N. Bershas, Thomas Cutt; Wellesley College, Marina Farmakis; 
Wells College, Jo Carolyn Ferris, Minnie R. Phaup, Jean A. Potter, Helen I. 
Swan; West Virginia State College, Andrew N. Aheart, Thomas Saunders, 
John R. Sheeler; West Virginia University, Mary C. Buswell, June R. Sim- 
mons, Dorothy Stoflet, Norman C. Van Guilder, Faith J. Wolfe; Western 
College, Martha M. Wishard; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Harvey 
E. Mercer, John W. Reid; Whitman College, Winston Backstrand; Whittier 
College, C. DeLisle Crawford, W. Edward Heming, Elnora Laughlin, Harry B. 
Roggenburg, Gladys T. Stevenson, Albert W. Upton; University of Wichita, 
Max W. Milbourn; Wilberforce University, Arvella Payne; College of William 
and Mary, R. Lee Martin, Beatrice K. Rome; Williams College, David C. 
Bryant, Jr.; Winthrop College, John W. Baker, Mildred C. Beckwith, Carrie 
L. Collins, Irene E. Kent, Alice L. O’Connell; Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege (River Falls), Earl G. Albert, Rose M. Mohrdieck; University of Wis- 
consin, Robert A. Alberty; Wittenberg College, Charles P. Cressman, John 
B. Van Why; University of Wyoming, Hedley V. Cooke, Cornelius J. Crowley, 
Morris L. Perlman, William B. Van Horne; Xavier University, John T. Nolan, 
Jr.; Yale University, Elizabeth F. Gardner; Yankton College, H. James Cook, 
Walter E. Dobler, Betty J. Drayer, John W. Forman, Alfred Hecht, Ida C. 
Hunt, Pearl MacArdle, Donald Mackey, Cleo J. Martin, Marilyn Penner, J. 
Laiten Weed, Lillian Wiggen. 


Junior 


Bowling Green State University, Mildred D. Davis, Phyllis Folts, Grayce 
Scholt, William H. Sherman; University of Buffalo, Sanford B. Halperin, 
Thomas R. Hart; Columbia University, Ruth Miller; Duquesne University, 
Severino A. Russo; University of Florida, Swen A. Larsen; Southern Illinois 
University, Helen A. Shuman; State University of Iowa, Marian Ford, Rolf 
Scheurer; Kent State University, Frank D. Ferguson; University of Mary- 
land, Roland N. Stromberg; New Mexico State College, Paul G. Saunders; 
Ohio State University, Arthur R. Johnson, Richard T. Morris, Chester M. 
Stephenson; Purdue University, William H. E. Holmes, Jr.; North Texas 
State Teachers College, Antonio Garcia; Texas Technological College, Floyd 
E. Camp, Dennis B. Ford, Jr., Nelda Snow, Vernon C. Stafford; Washington 
State College, Marion Pierstorff; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, 
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Orma Melton (M.A., Columbia University), Defiance, Ohio; Anna J. Steen 
(M.A., Howard University), Washington, D. C. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 1354 Active and 25 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, Robert M. Armagast, Luther E. Bean, Eva R. Bor- 
rego, Mildred K. De Longchamp, Alvin L. Fellers, Betty Falligan, Beryi Mc- 
Adow, William T. Meyer, Achsa Nash, Frances M. Phillips, Glennys Rugg, W. 
Clement Wood, Frederick C. V. Worman; Adelphi College, Arnold I. Beck, 
Elizabeth M. Fenlason, Conchita M. Hassell, Byron I. Hunt, Ruth Rapp, 
Elizabeth B. Reichert, Lincoln Rothschild, Laura Watson; Air University, 
Murray L. Miller; University of Akron, Wesley O. Alven, Ray L. Campbell, 
Virginia B. Olivo; Alabama College, Titia B. Blanks, Anne L. Eastman, Lucille 
Griffith, Dawn S. Kennedy, Lorraine Pierson, Mary L. Ross, Katherine Vick- 
ery; Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville), Fritz Heim, Mary C. 
Heim; Alabama State Teachers College (Livingston), Robert Gilbert; Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Mable E. Adams, Allen F. Agnew, Frederick Archer, 
Elizabeth Archibald, Charles K. Arey, Allen Bales, A. D. Bassett, Willis J. 
Baughman, Albert R. Bienert, Jess W. Brandon, Charles W. Brennan, Richard 
C. Brewer, Richard Brough, Robert D. Brown, Annie L. Butler, Ottokar 
Cadek, Kathleen J. Cannon, Will H. Carroll, Margaret Christy, Haskell 
Cohen, Marion K. Coley, Christine Connell, Elna E. Daniels, Mary E. David- 
son, Margaret M. Davis, Annabel Dunham, Edward C. Echols, Dorothy A. 
Ehmke, Mrs. Ray L. Farabee, Jr., Herbert L. Findley, William C. Flewellen, 
Jr., Marian Gallaway, Joe H. Gardner, Allen J. Going, Bonnie Goodman, 
Howard D. Goodson, Alberta L. Grant, Willard F. Gray, Arline Hanke. 
Alton M. Harvill, Jr., Dora A. Henley, Louise Hicks, Eunice Hinman, George 
Howard, Perry Hubbard, Thomas N. Humble, Louis Jaffe, Ayrlene M. Jones, 
Priscilla Keeler, Duane R. Keller, Solon T. Kimball, Alice C. Kingery, Helen 
R. Knapp, Juanita L. Lee, L. Tennent Lee, Henry A. Leslie, Harry A. Lipson, 
Lee B. Lloyd, Mary E. Lyons, James R. McAllister, M. Clinton McGee, Bar- 
bara J. McIntosh, Leo A. Martin, Henry C. Maulshagen, Fred R. Maxwell, 
Howard H. Meigs, Jack H. Menning, Theodore T. Miller, Charles N. Moore, 
Duncan W. Murphy, Clare S. Newby, Paul L. Newell, Marjorie D. Nicholls, 
John P.Noland, Jr., Francis R. O’Brien, Alton O’Steen, George D. Palmer, 
Jr., Hasen Palmer, Jane Parshall, Coleman B. Ransone, Jr., Blanca Renard, 
William H. Roney, C. D. Sands, Charles W. Scarritt, Carl Schoggins, W. Flem- 
ing Scofield, Robert B. Scott, Jr., J. B. Sellers, Wylodine Shotts, Lois K. 
Slater, Harold E. Smalley, Merrill C. Stapp, Franz R. Steinbacher, A. John 
Still, W. Paul Thomas, Mary G. Tidball, Harold L. Titus, George M. Toffel, 
Mary J. Treichler, Herbert A. Van Scoy, Elma L. Venn, Clinton S. Walker, 
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Shelby L. Walters, B. C. Weber, Helen A. Wellington, William P. White, 
York Willbern, Rupert C. Woodward, Richard Zoellner; American Interna- 
tional College, Milton Birnbaum, Harry J. Courniotes, Meredith F. Drew, 
Lois W. Eldridge, Helen J. Miller, Frederick A. Palmer, Kenneth Winetrout; 
American University, Lowell H. Hattery; Anderson College and Theological 
Seminary, Wilma Ponder; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), L. J. Botleman, 
Robert C. Headington; Arizona State College (Tempe), Arleigh R. Burton, 
Dwight W. Cool, Fred Crawford, Rosa G. Dembo, Mary Essig, Frank C. 
Gentry, Joseph V. Holly, James McCleary, Marlow Keith, Mary S. Morris, 
Ruth V. Stephenson, George P. Young, Robert V. Zacher; University of Ari- 
zona, Katherine F. Fioroni, Mario B. Rodriguez, Richard C. Snyder, Floyd E. 
Thomas, Charles G. Wiley; University of Arkansas, William S. Farris, Ed- 
mund J. Marty; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Anderson Nettle- 
ship; Baker University, Richard N. Bender; Baldwin-Wallace College, J. 
Larsen Wagner; Ball State Teachers College, Alice R. Carr, Lucile Clifton, 
Nada M. Gadbury, Earl A. Johnson, Mina M. Johnson, Gene S. McCreery, 
Royal J. Morsey, Alice W. Nichols, Mary L. Nigro, Emma Wetzel; Bard Col- 
lege, Betty B. Grayson, Jacob Korg, Beatrice Levy, Joseph A. Precker, John 
Senior, Joseph H. Summers, Claire I. Weigt; Bates College, Brooks Quimby; 
Baylor University, William G. Blanton, Richmond L. Bronaugh, John R. 
Brunner, Estaline Cox, Stewart H. Folk, James P. George, Emerson Henke, 
Floyd G. Marsh, J. W. Ousley, Robert L. Reid, Lois M. Sutton, James E. 
Wills, Jr.; Blackburn College, Richard V. Matteson, J. Marlowe Slater; 
Boston University, Richard B. Dellheim, J. Daniel Loubert; Bowling Green 
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Stout Institute, Ralph E. Betterley, Gertrude L. Callahan, Howard Hoving, 
Guy Salyer; Stowe Teachers College, Leonard D. Nelson; Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Byrd E. Bacon, Ida F. Hamilton; Sweet Briar College, 
Milan E. Hapala, Irene Huber, Elizabeth Lyding, Bertha Wailes; Syracuse 
University, Beatrice Finkelstein, Kenneth M. Peterson, Douglas Silverton, 
Kenneth F. Whitcomb; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Lynn L. Gee; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Juan A. Badillo, Lewis 
R. Fisher, Noyes B. Livingston; East Texas State Teachers College, Lorena 
Branom, Joseph R. Saylor, Brent C. Tarter, Byron L. Williams, Jr.; North 
Texas State Teachers College, Carlyle M. Bass, Ernest S. Clifton, Carl B. 
Compton, Victor Y. Craig, Marian F. De Shazo, Rudolph Fuchs, Georgia B. 
Leach, Mary McCormic, Robert W. Ottman; Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, Eileen O’Meara; Texas Technological College, Chester B. Hubbard; 
University of Texas, Thomas R. Blohm, David R. Mackey; University of 
Toledo, Howard L. Ness; Tufts College, Rita R. Campbell, William J. 
King, Gérard L. LaRoche, Russell E. Miller, Kenneth R. Whiting; Tulane 
University, Patrick Trivigno; Union College (New York), Richard Anders, 
Robert T. Brady, Clarence A. Olsen, Edward L. Sheppard, Frederick A. Spear, 
Frank S. Thyne; United States Naval Postgraduate School, Earl G. Goddard; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Benjamin A. Ring, Heinrich H. Waechter; 
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University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Edwin H. Jones; Eastern 
Washington College of Education, William B. Reese; Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, North C. Burn, David J. Waterman, Jr.; State College of Wash- 
ington, Paul Beckett, Igor L. Kosin, Louis D. McNew, Frank M. Towne; 
Washington University, Carl A. McCandless; University of Washington, 
Alfred Harsch, John P. Herring, John James, Frank Miles, James W. Souther, 
A. Wilber Stevens, Douglas S. Yamamura; Wayne University, James A. 
McMonagle; Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, Thomas M. Curran, 
Benjamin C. Keeler, Herbert F. Mitchell, Jr., William S. Owen, Joseph Urban; 
Wells College, Helen A. Nutting, Sydney C. Robinson, Georgette R. Schuler; 
West Virginia University, Benjamin Keen; West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Frank D. Berisford, Alvin A. Fry, David Reemsnyder; Western Reserve 
University, Donald A. Koch, S. Sterling McMillan, Wesley Osterberg; West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania), George Bleasby, John H. Forry, Harold A. 
Lundvall, Clayton L. Straw, Robert M. Woods; Whitman College, Judith 
Perlzweig; Whittier College, John F. Lance, Alfred L. Larr, Harry W. Ner- 
hood, Rudolf Nothman, Philip W. Perdew, H. Randolph Pyle, Charles B. 
Spaulding, Edward M. Spencer; University of Wichita, Josephine M. Cowles, 
Mary Haymaker, John A. F. Spellman; College of William and Mary, John 
C. Brunner, Kenneth Cleeton, Anne B. Haughwout, Marcel A. Reboussin, 
Howard M. Scammon, Jr.; Williams College, Fred H. Stocking; Wisconsin 
State Teachers College (Eau Claire), Lois Almon, Ruth Hoard, Mary H. 
Rowe, Inez D. Sparks, Anna M. Thurston, Lawrence F. Wahlstrom; Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers College (Milwaukee), Ernest A. Bellis; Wisconsin State 
Teachers College (River Falls), Philip S. Anderson, Leslie C. McKeen; 
College of Wooster, Eugene Sthweigert; University of Wyoming, Rozelle 
Beck, John O. Goodman, Robert T. Russell, Alfred B. Stafford, Francis E. 
Stroup; Yankton College, Frederick Freeburne; Yeshiva University, Milton 
Arfa, Meyer Atlas, Sidney D. Braun, David Fleisher, Irving Linn. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Bowling Green State University, John M. Joseph; Bradley University, 
Louis A. R. Yates; Franklin and Marshall College, Joseph R. Holzinger; 
State University of Iowa, Philip Bezanson; Muhlenberg College, Glen Bower- 
sox; Roosevelt College, Janet Seigel; Wayne University, Richard D. Miles. 


Junior 


Adams State College, Donald B. Hawes; University of Florida, Pietro 
Castiglioni, Edgar J. Masters, Robert V. Noble, James C. Ramsey, Jr., 
David H. Sherman, Norman F. Solomon; Hofstra College, William H. Burke; 
Illinois Institute of Technology, J. Carter Murphy; Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Robert C. Ashby, Walter H. McDonald; University of Illinois, 
Dwight B. Goodner; University of Maine, Francis G. Shaw; University of 
Maryland, Joseph Hilsenrath; New School for Social Research, Marie M. 


MEMBERSHIP 841 


Bestul; Princeton University, Mungo Miller; Queens College (New York), 
Charles Hoffman; State College of Washington, Thomas J. Matthews; Not 
in Accredited Institutional Connection, Henry G. Baker (Graduate Student, 
University of Cincinnati), Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; John E. Brugger 
(Graduate Student, Pennsylvania State College), Erie, Pennsylvania; Frank- 
lin R. Mullaly (Graduate Student, Smith College), Waynesburg, Pennsylvania; 
James R. Scales (Graduate Student, University of Chicago), Shawnee, 
Oklahoma; John M_ Skrivanek (Graduate Student, University of Texas), 
Houston, Texas; Lewis E. Solomon (Graduate Student, University of Colo- 
rado), Shawnee, Oklahoma; Joseph H. Strain (Graduate School, Boston Col- 
lege), Boston, Massachusetts. 


| 
| 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1101 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Botany: Opening for September, 1949 for Ph.D. to instruct in Morphology, Cy- 
tology, and general courses. Rank and salary dependent on experience, research 
publications, and national reputation. Large Far Western university. V 1270 

History: A small liberal arts college in New England is seeking services of a Pro- 
fessor of History to fill Chair vacated by retirement. Man, Ph.D., experience, 
preferably as Associate Professor or Professor. $5500, 9 months. V 1271 


History and Political Science: International relations, interest in Far East, Russia. 
Survey course in American government. Ph.D. preferred. Rank, salary de- 
pend on experience, publications. Beginning September, 1949. New England 
college. V 1272 

History and Social Studies: Person with public school experience preferred. A 
ply: President Henry M. Gunn, Oregon College of Education, tell 5 
Oregon. 

Hygiene, Health, and Physiology: Man. Ph.D. desired, but Master’s degree plus 
experience will be considered. Salary and rank will depend upon training and 
experience. Southern State university. Opportunities in newly organized de- 
partment. Teach Hygiene, Health, and Physiology. V 1273 


Mathematics: A small liberal arts college in New England is seeking services of a 
Professor of Mathematics to fill Chair vacated by retirement. Man, Ph.D., ex- 
perience, preferably as Associate Professor or Professor. $5500, 9 mae, 

1275 


Oral English: Ph.D. wanted to teach public speaking, radio, debate, and to super- 
vise dramatics. g months’ contract increasing to 12 months. Salary dependent 
on experience and other qualifications. Man preferred. Apply Dr. Paul M. 
bear Head of the English Department, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, 


hysical Education: Man, major in Physical Education. Ph.D. degree preferred, 
but Master’s degree plus experience will be considered. Salary and rank will 
depend upon training and experience. Southern State university. Opportunt- 
ties. Teach professional Physical Education courses. V 1274 
Political Science (American Government): Midwestern university. Salary and 
rank will depend upon training and experience. Good working conditions. 
September, 1949. V 1279 


| 
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Related Art: Instructor or Assistant Professor, school of home economics, North- 
western college, beginning September, 1949. Subjects: Home Planning and 
Furnishing; Rural Housing; Costume Design; Lettering and Layout; General 
Design. Prefer Master’s degree in art with home economics background. Salary 
dependent on training and experience, $3000-3700 for 9 months. V 1276 


Related Art: Instructor, school of home economics, Northwestern college, be- 
ginning September, 1949. Subjects: Crafts, jewelry, general metal work, 
leather work, weaving, general design. Prefer Master’s degree with emphasis on 
crafts and home economics background, but will consider Bachelor’s degree with 
teaching or other experience in crafts. Salary dependent on training and experi- 
ence, $2750-3000 for 9 months. V 1277 

Summer Session vacancies in English, Health and Physical Education, History and 
Social Studies, Educational Psychology, Elementary Education, Critic Teachers 
in Laboratory Elementary School: Summer Session, June 15—-August 9; salaries 
average $650. Address applications to Professor Louis Kaplan, Director of the 
Summer Session, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Zoologist: Assistant Professor in small liberal arts college for women in East; 
minimum Master’s degree and 2 years’ experience; September, 1949. V 1278 


Teachers Available 


Accounting, Business Administration, Business Law: Young man would like to 
locate on West Coast. Experience in teaching, private professional practice, and 


business. M.B.A. and LL.B. degrees. A 3066 


Accounting, Economics, Finance, Management: Strong business, teaching, travel 
background. Ph.D. and C.P.A. equivalents. Employed in Eastern college. 
Prefer Southern location. Confidential correspondence invited. A 3067 


Administration (Academic Dean, Dean of Students, Dean of Admissions) or teacher 
of Education: Man, 32, married. M.Ed. (Education, Zoology, Botany), Ph.D. 
(now being completed). 4 years’ industrial research and 2 years’ in college ad- 
ministrative work. Available summer session or fall, 1949. A 3068 

Architecture, Fine Arts: Man, 39, married. M.A., Harvard; also good European 
training; licensed architect; over 10 years practice. Can teach design, history, 
city planning; research and publications. Prefer opportunity to teach or build 
up a new department in progressive college or university. Available September, 
1949. A 3069 

Art: Man, 30, married, 1 child. B.A., M.A., Professional Diploma, Ph.D. in 
progress; 71/3 years’ experience in Fine Arts and Fine Arts Education; exhibited 
in New York, Washington, D. C., Library of Congress, North Carolina, Texas, 
Missouri, and Connecticut; travel in U.S.A. and Latin America; studied with 
Harry Sternberg, Carlos Merida, and Diego Rivera; in Who's Who in American 
Art since 1947; publications; Officer-Instructor with Maritime Commission in 
World War II; research with American Council on Education; carried out as- 
signments with Office of the Coordinator on Inter-American Affairs and U. S. 
Office of Education; lecture. Prefer opportunity to teach or build up new art 
department in progressive college or university. Expert in Serigraphy and Lithog- 
raphy. Salary $3800 school year. Available summer, 1949 and fall, 1949" $0. 

3070 

Art (Fine and Commercial Art): Man, married. M.A. degree and professional 
art training. 11 years of teaching and administrative experience, including the 
fot 7 years directing and teaching graduate and undergraduate art courses. 

ead of department, listed in Who's Who in American Art. Can be available in 
June or September, 1949. A 3071 
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Art (History of Art, Fine Arts, Archaeology): Ph.D. College department head, 
broad teaching experience, scholarly publications, foreign residence, travel. 
Holds good position. Location desired: East. A 3072 

Art Historian: Ph.D. Skilled and “popular” teacher, broad cultural interests, 
author of two books and many articles, extensive European study and travel, 
member of five learned societies; would like to transfer from Midwestern uni- 
versity to metropolitan area with good library facilities. Outstanding references, 

A 3073 

Biology (Entomology, Zoology): Man. Ph.D., National Research Fellow, experi- 
enced teacher. Publications. Interested in research. General zoology, animal 
ecology, physiology, histology, economic entomology, botany, conservation, 
3 years as head municipal rodent control. A 3074 

Botany: Man, 42, married, children. 15 years’ successful experience, including 
2 years as department chairman. Now associate professor in a large college. Nu- 
merous publications. Sigma Xi, Fellow A.A.A.S., member of leading professional 
societies. Listed in Who's Who in America, American Men of Science, Who's Who 
in American Education. Broad interests in biology, science education, and gen- 
eral education. Excellent references. Desires position as full professor or de- 
partment head in a strong liberal arts college attractively located in a desirable 
community. Available June 1, 1949. A 3075 

Chemistry: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 3 years in full-time research, 
8 in university teaching. Administrative experience. Many publications. 
Widely traveled. Available June, 1949. A 3076 


Chemistry: Man, 37, married, 1 child. Ph.D. (European University). Member 
of the American Chemical Society, A.A.T.C.C. 13 years of industrial research 
experience in organic synthesis, surface active agents, synthetic resins, plas- 
ticizers, waxes, coatings, colloids, etc. Desires to teach general, organic, physi- 
cal chemistry, or special fields of applied organic chemistry. Publications. 
Several languages. Available on short notice. A 3077 


Classics: Man, 38. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. 10 years’ experience teaching in 
liberal arts college, both Greek and Latin, and related courses in English. Ac- 
tive research and publications. Excellent recommendations. Available Septem- 
ber, 1949. A 3078 

Classics: Woman. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. College teaching 
experience in Greek and Latin. Teaching fields: Classical Archaeology, Greek, 
Latin, Modern Greek. References. Available January, 1949. A 3079 


Dean of Men: Unmarried. M.S. degree in late twenties. At present chief coun- 
selor in mental hygiene clinic. Formerly dean of men and professor of psychol- 
ogy. 6 years’ experience in college field. Available 1949-50 term. Salary 
requirement $5000. A 3080 


Drama: Man, mature, married, 2 adult children. English born and educated, 
University of London, English theatre, European study and travel. 25 years’ 
residence U. S. (citizen). Now on faculty of lending college theatre department 
after wide experience civic-community theatre. Wishes to head department or 
organize “town-and-gown” approach in liberal arts school. Specialist Elizabe- 
than, XIXth century European dramatic literature (Shakespeare and Shaw). 
Sound musician; many mi ne nr Member National Theatre Conference, 
A.E.T.A., A.A.U.P. Available summer or fall, 1949. A 3081 


Economics (Near East Economy and History, Principles of Economics, Economic 
History, Labor Problems, Economic and Social Institutions, Business Administra- 
tion, also research or supervise research): Woman, 33, single, native of Turkey. 
Ph.D, Educated in the United States, speaks fluent English; brief teaching 
experience in U. S., also 4 years in business administration. Seeks a teaching 
post. A 3082 
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Economics and Business Administration (Major field—Marketing, but has taught 
wide range of economic and business subjects): Man,45. M.A., nearPh.D. 17 
years’ college and university teaching, much of this time as head of departments 
of economics and business administration. Several years experience in retail 
selling; commercial research; accounting; and responsible government economic 
work. Hold P-4 and P-5 Economist ratings with Civil Service. Desire teaching 
or research position, preferably in the West. A 2083 


Economic Principles, Public Finance, Corporate Control, Banking, Investments, and 
Accounting: Man, 44. Ph.D., University of Missouri. 16 years of successful 
college teaching. Business experience in banking and production work. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, USNR. Prefer straight teaching position but will consider 
combination of teaching-administration work. Prefer Middle West or West 
Coast location. Available September, 1949. Salary and rank commensurate 
with responsibilities of the job. A 3157 


Economics, Public Finance, Statistical Presentation, European Government and 
History: Man, 37, of German origin, married. M.A., Northwestern Univer- 
sity; European PROD. Experience in teaching and as head of a municipal sta- 
tistical office. Desires position as lecturer in an American college. A 3084 


Education and Social Science: Man, married. Ph.D., 1939. Academic rank, pro- 
fessor. Experience in elementary and secondary schools and in teachers’ college. 
Publications. Now employed. Available in June or September. A 3085 


Education, Social Studies: Woman, M.A., 1943 and Ed.D., 1948, New York Uni- 
versity. 8 years’ secondary and university teaching experience. Significant 
experience in social studies, curriculum instruction, and in problems of higher 
education. Collateral guidance or administrative responsibility desirable. Fx- 
cellent references. A 3086 


Engineering: Man, 30, single. B.S. in Mechanical Engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Certificate in Meteorology, University of Chicago. 3 years’ full-time 
instructor in Engineering Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, and Kinematics De- 
sign at Midwestern university. Desire full or part-time position with university 
which offers opportunity to study for M.S. degree or to complete studies for B.S. 
in Commerce. Available September, 1949. A 3087 


Engineering: Associate professor at large engineering school would like to consider 
position at a small school of engineering, preferably one associated with a liberal 
arts college and where the emphasis is on teaching fundamentals and the indi- 
vidual development of students. 18 years’ experience in industry, teaching, and 
research in the fields of electrical, industrial, and metallurgical engineering. 

A 3088 

Engineering (Civil and Architectural): Civil engineer, registered professional engi- 
neer (structural). Man, 34, married, children. Varied experience at § insti- 
tutions of higher education; taught structures as associate professor at two uni- 
versities; practical and research experience. Member of leading professional 
societies; listed in Who's Who in Engineering. Teaching interests are in struc- 
tural engineering; experience in this field includes strength of materials, struc- 
tural analysis, timber, reinforced concrete, bridge and building design, indeter- 
minate structures. Invites correspondence regarding position as professor, asso- 
ciate professor, or department head. A 3089 

Engineering Mechanics: Man, married, 1 child. B.S in A.E., M.S. in C.E. 
years’ teaching mainly statics, dynamics, and strength of materials. Have also 
taught algebra, trigonometry, aerodynamics, fluid mechanics, and indeterminate 
structures. Tau Beta Pi, Theta Tau, Pi Mu Epsilon, A.S.C.E. Permanent 
position desired. Location unimportant. Available after June. A 309° 

English: Man, 44, married. Yale Ph.D. 9 years’ teaching experience; expects 
to complete extensive research project ie Red Cross by June. Specialties: 
Chancer, Elizabethan Drama, Milton, Romantic Poetry. Available September 
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for assistant or associate professorship at not less than $4000. Present salary 
over $5400. A 3091 
English: Woman, 25, single. Veteran. A.B., De Paul University; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; additional graduate study, Loyola University. 2 years’ 
successful teaching in day and evening divisions of accredited university. Avail- 
able September, 1949. A 3092 
English: Man, 25, single. B.A., College of the City of New York; A.M., Colum- 
bia University; candidate for Ph.D., New York University. Experience: 3 
years, college; 2 years, high school. Major interests: American, Victorian 
literature. Available immediately. A 3093 
English: Man, American, 47, single, Presbyterian. A.B., M.A., Ph.D. from ex- 
cellent universities; serving third year in highly accredited Southern college; 
previously professor in Eastern college 5 years; high scholastic and professiona 
standing; primary interest in teaching; specialization in Renaissance (1500- 
1660); Tincsesnh Century English and American; historical grammar; com- 
position; research and writings in Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama; health 
very good. Seeking larger opportunity for creative teaching; head or associate 
professorship with tenure. A 3094 
English: Woman, 32, single. Ph.D. 10 years of college teaching experience in 
Eastern liberal arts colleges, including composition, literature, survey, Romantic, 
and Victorian literature. Poetry published and abstract of dissertation. Field 
of specialization: the nineteenth century. Position desired within commuting 
distance of New York. Available September, 1949. A 3095 
English: Man, 34, married, 3 children. Ph.D. 4 years’ secondary, 6 years’ uni- 
versity experience. Some administrative experience. Numerous articles pub- 
lished in learned journals, book in progress, research grants. Desire position in 
tax-supported institution. Available September, 1949. A 3096 
English: Man, 37, single. Ph.D. candidate. Publications, 12 years of college 
teaching, Who's Who in American Education, assistant professor. Fields: Ren- 
aissance and English language. Preference Southern or Midwestern school, 
June, 1949. A 3097 
English: Man, 46, married, 1 child. M.A. and Ph.D., Harvard. 14 years’ teach- 
ing experience in colleges and universities. Major field: romantic movement 
and Victorian period; also Milton, European literature, history of drama, English 
prose writers, poetry. Various professional articles; one full length book com- 
pleted and another planned. Desires associate or full professorship or chairman- 
ship in liberal arts college or university. Available September, 1949. A 3160 
English: Man, 40, married, 3 children. Ph.D., Columbia, in Comparative Litera- 
ture (French and English); foreign study and teaching. 11 years’ college 
teaching, mostly in English composition, advanced composition, Shakespeare, 
English drama. Now assistant professor in large Northeastern university. 
Seeks opportunity in small Middle Atlantic liberal arts college or a : 
3°99 

English: Man, English born, married, no children. M.A., B.Litt., Oxford Uni- 
versity. 12 years’ teaching experience. Special interests: Shakespeare, Ro- 
mantic Prose and Poetry, and general survey courses. Administrative experi- 
ence. § years’ Air Force. Desires permanent post, headship of department or 
full with opportunity for graduate teaching. Available 1949. 
3099 

English and Humanities: Man, 41, married, 2 children. B.A. in valeeay and 
English, Cornell. M.A. in comparative literature, Cornell. Ph.D. in English, 
University of North Carolina. 15 years of college teaching in four institutions. 
Several scholarly papers and articles. Specialist in American literature and 
nineteenth and twentieth century British literature, also humanities. Now in 
charge of a humanities course. Desire full or associate professorship. Avail- 
able after June, 1949. A 3158 
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English (American Literature): Man, 40, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 13 years’ 
experience in state universities. At present, Director of American Studies, ac- 
tive in developing graduate program. Two books, several articles. Desires 
similar position or administrative post in large university with good research 
facilities. Available July or September, 1949. A 3100 


English, Linguistics and Literature: Man, 35, married, children. Course work for 
Ph.D. in linguistics to be completed by August, 1949. Training in literature in- 
cludes M.A. plus 2 additional years of graduate study, 1 at a university stressing 
literary history and the other at a university stressing literary criticism. Non- 
academic experience: newspaper, publicity, and public relations work; writing 
for well-known national magazines; and service as a signal intelligence officer 
with Army in Europe. Academic experience: 7 years of teaching, most of them 
at a large Midwestern university. Prepared to teach advanced courses in lin- 
guistics, literary criticism, and composition (both literary and journalistic), and 
introductory courses in English and American literature. A 3101 

English and World Literature: Man, married, no children. Ph.D. Extensive 
teaching experience in English and World Literature courses. Chairman, 
Humanities, and Language Division. Study and travel abroad. Publications. 
Veteran of World WarI. Physically sound, health excellent. Desires professor- 
ship for 6 to 8 years in West Coast college or university. Available second 
semester or fall, 1949. A 3162 


Far Eastern History and Chinese Literature: Man, married. Harvard Ph.D., 1942. 
8 years’ teaching experience in famous universities as assistant and full pro- 
fessor. Far-reaching research experience in modern, Far Eastern, and Chinese 
history. Writer of several books and many articles in academic journals. Ad- 
ministrative experience as chairman and director of department. Hard worker 
and excellent coach on student dissertations. Available July, 1949. A 3102 


Fine Arts, Humanities: Experienced teacher of History of Art and Humanities, 
43, French born (American citizen). Desires position in Eastern college as 
teacher of integrated Humanities course, History of Art, and European Cultural 
History. Graduate Ecole du Louvre and Sorbonne. For 15 years until 1947 
experience in Eastern university in languages, humanities, and history of art. 
Last rank: Associate Professor. 3 years’ experience in Department of State. 
Presently Curator of Painting in large museum, with responsible administrative 
duties. Publications and extensive European travel. A 3103 

French: Woman, 41, native French. Ph.D. magna cum laude; teaching at col- 
lege of high academic standing; seeks position preferably where American degree 
can be sought. L.S.A.,M.L.A., A.A.U.W. Other fields: German, Latin, Ital- 
ian, Spanish. Available June, 1949. A 3104 

French, German: See Political Science, A 3134. 


French-Spanish, German minor: M.A., Radcliffe; Ph.D. candidate. 7 years’ for- 
cign residence, study European and Havana universities. 6 years’ college teach- 
ing besides secondary. Dorothy Davis, 321 Zettell Street, Hunter Field, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 

Geology: Man, 31, married, no children. A.M., Columbia University. 3 years’ 
experience teaching general geology, mineralogy, economic geology, tyre 
4 summers diversified field experience. A.A.P.G., A.A.U.P., A.A.A.S., P.S.A., 
M.S.A., S.E.P.M. Prefer East or Midwest. Other locations a, 

3105 


German: Woman, 41, German-born. Ph.D. magna cum laude Germany, long 
teaching experience in Europe, 2 years’ = American college, seeks permanent 
position. Available fall, 1949. Other fields: French, Latin, Italian, Spanish 
elementary Swedish. M.L.A., L.S.A., A.A.U.W. A 3106 


German: Man, married, native German, American citizen. LL.D. from German 
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university, 6 years’ successful teaching in the U. S., all courses in German language 
and literature, including Scientific German; foreign travel; excellent references. 
Interested in permanent post; available fall, 1949. A 3107 


German: Man, married, Protestant. Ph.D., Eastern university. Head of de- 
partment; published books, articles, reviews. Special fields: 19th century 
drama, modern literature, Scientific German, other modern languages. A 3108 


German: Man, young, single. M.A., Ph.D. in progress. 8 years’ university 
teaching. Desire opportunity where emphasis is on teaching, not on research. 
Also extensive administrative experience. Will consider lower salary for perma- 
nent tenure. Any location in U. S. A 3109 


German: Man, 42, married, children. Ph.D. European and American teaching 
editorial, and administrative experience. Publications. Now teaching at libera 
arts college. Interested in responsible position at first-rate college or university. 
Present annual salary $5000. A 3110 


Guidance (Coordinator of Guidance Training, Teacher of Guidance, Teacher of 
Psychology, Education, Remedial Study Courses): Mature man, married, 
family. B.S.E., M.S., and just short of the D.Ed. Now director of a Guidance 
Services center. Background in Education, Technical Training, Personnel 
Work, Mental Hygiene, and Vocational Counseling. Excellent recommendations. 
Listed in Who’s Who in American Education, Professional Counselor National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Kappa Delta Pi, and Psi Chi. Prefers South- 
west (not too particular). Available fall, 1949. A 3111 


History: Man, early thirties, married. Ph.D. Phi Kappa Phi. ¢ years’ univer- 
sity teaching experience. Now has professorial rank at a state university. De- 
sires position which emphasizes good teaching rather than research and publica- 
tion. Institution must have sound policy on tenure and academic freedom. 

A 3112 


History: Man, 32, Protestant, born in the United States. Wife and daughter also 
born in the United States. Education: B.S., Harvard College, 1938, and M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1946. Expect Ph.D., New York University, 1950. 6 
years’ experience at the college level; now teaching American history at a large 
well-known Eastern university. Have also taught modern European history. 
Wide travel experience. Speak French and German fluently. Desire to change 
position in September, 1949. Excellent references. A 3113 


History: Man, 35, married, children. Ph.D., 1945. 10 years’ experience, includ- 
ing public sc ool, college, graduate teaching, in courses of considerable variety; 
also administrative experience in manuscript library and in direction of interde- 
partmental major. American history, emphasis cultural. Reviews, articles, 
completed volume forthcoming, new research well advanced. Now in leading 
Eastern college. Need adequate housing, salary, security, and chance for ad- 
vancement. Prefer village or small city location for trio of active sons. Avail- 
able summer or fall, 1949. A 3114 


History: Man, 38, married. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. 12 years’ teaching experi- 
ence in colleges and universities, 2 years as A.A.F. military historian, travel and 
study in England. Fields: English History, Medieval, Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation, Survey of Civilization. At present Assistant Professor in Eastern 
university; promotion blocked by existing tenures. Available apne, 1949- 

History: Man, 29, married. Ph.D. leading Midwestern university. Latin Ameri- 
can history major; publications, and continuing research. Considerable work 
in.U. S. fields. College and public school teaching experience. Presently em- 
ployed in Southwestern college. Desire position in California, Oregen, Washing- 
ton, or urban Midwest. Available summer or fall, 1949. A 3159 

History or Education: Man, 29, married. Ph.D., Columbia. 10 years’ college 
teaching experience. Main fields: social and intellectual history of the U. S., 
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history of education, history of higher education in America. Available Septem- 
ber, 1949. A 3116 
History or Education: Man, married, 2 children. 135 college hours in history and 
allied subjects, chiefly at University of Wisconsin. M.A., History, Wisconsin; 
Ph.D., Education, Michigan State College, completed except for dissertation, 
which is under way. Teaching experience all grades elementary through col- 
lege. 17 years’ experience as principal elementary and junior high grades; in- 
struction, 3 years as director of film cooperative. Now Associate Professor of 
history in temporary institution. Prefer position in teachers college or liberal 
arts institution with teacher training major. Location less important than op- 
portunity for professional service. A 3117 


Languages (German language and literature, scientific German, French), also 
Social Sciences: Woman, 43. Doctor of Laws, Heidelberg, also degree in social 
work. Widely traveled; studied Berlin, Paris. Formerly at Midwestern col- 
lege; at present language teacher Mountain State. Desires full time position, 
preferably in the West. A 3118 


Law (Theory, Jurisprudence, International Law, Political Philosophy, History of 
Philosophy): Man, 48, married. Associate Professor. Ph.D., LL.D. Legal 
Adviser and Alternate Delegate U. N. Delegation, chairman and member of 
many U. N. Committees, author of many books and articles, 6 languages. Teach- 
ing experience at universities in Europe. Wife, Ph.D., college teacher. A 3119 


Marriage, Family and Child Development: Man and wife who prefer to be accepted 
as a team—4o and 35 years of age respectively; 12 years’ teaching experience. 
Man, Ph.D. in Sociology; wife, Master’s Degree in Child Development, with 
experience directing nursery schools and teaching child development. Present 
courses in Marriage and Family Life together. Experience in Counseling, 
Family Life Workshops and appearing together in public addresses. Could not 
consider a combined salary below $8000. A 3120 

Mathematics: Man, 36, married, 2 children. B.S. Ed., M.A. 13 years’ teaching 
experience, 7 in high school, 6 in college. Now Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in a university. Desires a permanent position at an accredited, pub- 
licly supported college, teachers college, or junior college with retirement pro- 
visions, Prefer position as Head of Department. Available June 1, 1949. 

A 3121 

Mathematics: Man, 39, married, 2 children, 5 and 8, Protestant. M.A., course 
work for doctorate; employed. Experience: 7 years’ high school, 5 college. 
Interested only in college or university position which offers expectation of per- 
manency. Active in church work, as is also wife. Available June or Secor 
1949. A 3122 

Modern Languages (French; German): Woman. A.B., Bryn Mawr; A.M., 
Columbia; graduate study Middlebury and the Sorbonne (on research fellow. 

ship); teaching experience leading liberal arts college and in France; seeks posi- 

tion Eastern college; available September, 1949. A 3123. 


Modern Languages (French and Spanish): Woman. Ph.D. Two research fel- 
lowships, now Associate Professor in an accredited institution. Would like a more 
responsible position. A 3124 

Music: Man, 40, married, 3 children. Ph.D. At present head of a state college 
music department. Competent singer, teacher, conductor, and administrator. 
Experienced in dramatics. 13 years’ in college teaching. Seeking position as 
head of a school or division of music or fine arts. Prefer connection with an ad- 
ministration interested in expanding this field. Salary around $6000. A 3125 


Music: Man, 35, married, 3 children. Master of Music, University of Nebraska; 
additional study, beginning Ph.D., University of Iowa. Present position, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Music, teaching violin, viola, and cello; director of college 
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orchestra and college band. Performing experience in chamber music and or- 
chestral work. Seeking advancement; position desired in college or university 
interested in building up the instrumental music department. A 3126 


Music (Chorus, Violin, Voice, Small Vocal, and Instrumental Ensembles): Man, 
35, married, 1 child. B.M., Eastman School of Music; M.M., University of 
fichigan; further study, University of lowa. Scholarship. Associate Professor 

of Music in large fully accredited institution at $3850. 20 years’ directing, 
teaching, and performing experience, 4 of which were in college work, including 

2 on university level. Broad music experience. Excellent references. Seeking 
permanent position as full professorship which includes chorus directing and/or 
department head in a music school or university. Summer session as part of per- 
manent position—or summer position in another institution—desirable. Desire 
change this year or next. Available on reasonable notice. A 3127 
Music—Theory, History, and Appreciation—Conductor of Orchestra and Chamber 
Groups: 39 years old, married,1 child. Harvard A.B. and M.A. “Certificat” 
from Université de Grenoble, France. Graduate work in Music. 13 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching in university and public schools. Active as composer and 
teacher in Conservatory near New York. Works include 2 symphonies, 2 
quartets, 2 trios, sonata for violin and piano, 3 shorter works for Orchestra. De- 
sires position in university which is sympathetic to needs of creative musician. 
Salary and rank of secondary importance. A 3128 
Musicology—Theory, History, Literature: Excellent recommendation as teacher. 
University experience. Publications. Ph.D. A 3129 
Philosophy and Religion: Man, 30, married. B.D., Yale; Ph.D. nearly com- 
pleted. Maininterests: history of philosophy and history of Christian thought. 

2 years’ experience teaching philosophy and’ Bible. Present rank: Assistant 
Professor; salary: $3700. Available June. A 3130 
Philosophy, if desirable also Greek: Man. Ph.D. Member American Philosophi- 
cal Association, etc. Many years of experience. Almost 50 years old; energetic; 
desires good opportunity. A 313! 
Physical Education: Man. 50, married, 3 children. B.S. and M.S., University of 
Illinois. Now Chairman Department of Physical Education, and Chairman 
Division of Education prominent liberal arts college. 24 years’ successful ex- 
perience, most at state universities as Professor of Physical Education, Director 
of Athletics and Coach. Author, publications. Training in guidance and per- 
sonnel work. Excellent health. Desires greater opportunity as Head of De- 
partment, in larger college or university. Phi Delta Kappa. A 3132 


Physics: B.Sc., London; M.A., California. 25 years’ experience in college 
teaching. Available mid-June till mid-September. Any part of the “er 
3133 

Political Science: Former Czech diplomat, resigned after the Communist coup, 
came to U. S. as D.P. Young man, married. Studied law, political science, 
pedagogy, and languages at Prague, Leipzig, etc. Qualified to teach French, 
German, and law in Czechoslovak schools. Available immediately. A 3134 
Political Science, History: Man, 38, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Department 
head. Broad experience. One book and numerous articles in field of American 
government. Leaders in Education; Who's Who in American Education; etc. 
Salary requirement, $4500. A 3135 
Psychology, also Philosophy: Man. Ph.D. Member of professional societies; 
outstanding references; European degree; 4 languages. Desires position in good 
institution. Available also for summer. A 313 
Psychology: Man, 42, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Teaching fields: industrial 
and personnel psychology, including social psychology in industry, counseling 
techniques, psychology in advertising and selling, social psychology, child, voca- 
tional and educational guidance, personality and adjustment, general, applied. 
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10 years’ university teaching, including 4 years’ department chairman and 4 
years’ director university testing and counseling bureau; 2 years’ industrial 
personnel management. Fellow, American Psychological Association. 2 years’ 
work in England; travel in Europe. Available fall, 1949. A 3137 


Psychology and Education: Man, mature, experienced. Ph.D. and 3 other de- 
grees. Available for teaching or administrative position. Business experience 
and vocational counseling. Subjects: General, social, educational, industrial, 
child psychology. Employed at leading college, but desires advancement. Out- 
standing references. Salary $5000. June or September. East or Far West. 

A 3138 

Psychologist: Man. Ph.D. Experienced professor of psychology in teaching and 
in applied psychology—counseling, clinical, business, and industrial. Years of 
successful teaching in General, Experimental, Social, Child, Abnormal, Business, 
Industrial, and Advanced Psychology. Member of A.P.A. and several other 
professional associations. Available on reasonable notice. A 3139 


Psychologist: Man, 39, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 10 years’ broad teaching 
experience. Active research record in experimental and statistical fields. Text- 
book just published. At present head of small department. Desires change 
this year or next. A 3140 


Religion: Man, 25, married. B.A., B.D., third year graduate student at Harvard 
Divinity. College major, philosophy, minor, history. Good a 
3141 
Religion and Philosophy: Man, 30, married. A.M., D.B. (Chicago); Ph.D. (Chi- 
cago) in process—courses and preliminary examination completed. Experience: 
2'/2 years’ college teaching, previously 11/2 years’ public school, 3 years’ assistant 
minister (Congregational, ordained). Member: American Philos. Association, 
National Assn. Bib. Instr., A.A.U.P. Interested in teaching Philosophy of 
Religion, Ethics, History of Religion, Introd. to Philosophy, Christian Thought, 
or Religious Living. Last 2 years in Midwestern liberal arts college. Desire 
position in university or larger college. A 3142 


Religion or Religion and Philosophy: Man, 30, married, 1 child. B.A., B.D., 
Ph.D. Authorship: 1 book, several articles. 3 years’ experience. Subjects: 
contemporary religious thought, religious or philosophical ethics, philosophy of 
religion, Bible, church history, comparative religion, introduction to philosophy, 
history of philosophy. Membership: A.A.U.P., American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Biblical Instructors. At present Assistant Pro- 
fessor in outstanding small liberal arts college. Desires position in a college or 
university in Northeastern section of country; summer session 1949 or permanent 
position as of September, 1949. A 3143 


Romance Languages: Ph.D., Harvard. Head of department and division in small 
college. French and Italian. Interested in general literature and its problems. 
Has tenure, but wishes position with broader usefulness. A 3144 


Russian and French: Man, 32, single. 2 years’ college and 1 year’s preparatory 
school experience. Taught French 2 years and Russian 1 year. At present 
finishing refresher courses in Russian at Columbia. Fluency and accent in both 
French and Russian almost native. Interpreter, army spec. no. 320. Foreign 
travel and study. Available February, 1949 and September, 1949. Write, 1515 
Albright Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Slavonic Philology and History: Man, 28, just arrived from Europe. Was super- 
numerary professor of Erlangen University in Bavaria, lectured Slavonic Phil- 
ology and History, speaks English plainly. Special subject, Russian and Russia. 
Ph.D., Prague, CSR; can work as lecturer, secretary, scientific assistant, librar- 
ian, correspondent, interpreter, translator, etc., speak fluently 4 Slavonic lan- 
guages and German. A 3145 
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Sociology: Woman. A.M.; academic work for Ph.D. completed; 4 years of 
graduate study, chiefly in Bryn Mawr and the London School of Economics; 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 2 years in large Eastern college for women; 20 
years of valuable experience in social work, social research and writing on social 
subjects; returned to college teaching as Assistant Professor of Sociology in co- 
educational college 1947; available in summer and fall of 1949. A 3146 


Sociology: Man, 35, married, child. 2 years’ teaching experience, approximately 
1 year from Ph.D., University of Chicago. M.A. at Harvard, B.A. at Princeton, 
Phi Beta Kappa. Special interests: Social Psychology, Criminology, Family, 
Sociology of Religion, and Social Research. Available September, 1949. 

A 3147 

Sociology: Man, mature, experienced. Ph.D. Desires department headship 
in nonsectarian college or university. Prefers Northeast or Far West. Dossier 
on request. A 3148 


Sociology and Government: Man, 47, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Now head of 
social science studies in small college. Interested in teaching criminology and 
related subjects in state institution. 12 years’ experience in probation and parole 
work, Several publications. 8 years’ teaching and experience. A 3149 


Sociology, Specialist in Marriage and Family, Anthropologist: Man, married, 2 
children. M.A., candidate for Ph.D. 14 years’ college teaching. Membership 
several scientific societies, Masons, Who’s Who in New England, Who's Who in 
American Education. Associate Professor past 2 summers in Southern uni- 
versity, at present Chairman department large Northern university. Highest 
qualifications in teaching abilities, not given to pedantry. Prefer South. Avail- 
able September, 1949. A 3150 

Spanish: Native woman. B.A. 9 years’ experience in teaching of language, in- 
cluding French. Now teaching in a well-known college. Desires change to 
permanent position. Available middle of June, 1949, for summer session if de- 
sired, and on year-round basis for fall, 1949. Junior college considered. p 

3151 

Spanish, language and literature: Man, 48, Baptist. Ph.D. September, 1949. 
Latin American residence and travel. Teaching experience Harvard, Princeton, 
and other colleges. For past 6 years head of Spanish departments. Now with 
large Eastern university. Desires full or associate professorship. A 3152 

Spanish Portuguese: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Sorbonne Ph.D., 1939. Post- 
graduate studies at Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin. 10 years’ experience 
in teaching of language and literature, including German and French. Adviser 
of Spanish clubs. Numerous publications. Interested in research. Now 
Assistant Professor in state university at $4000. Desires change to position with 
tenure. Available spring or summer, 1949. 3153 

Speech: Man, 29, Protestant, married, 1 child. A.B., M.A. and additional gradu- 
ate study. 3!/2 years’ college teaching experience. Has taught public speaking, 
voice and diction, group discussion, oral interpretation, radio and dramatic litera- 
ture. Experience in mt direction and debate. Desires position at present rank 
of Assistant Professor. Available in September. A 3154 

Zoology: Woman. Ph.D. Desires summer position teaching zoology, ree 

3155 


Zoology: Woman. Ph.D. Desires teaching position September; 12 years’ experi- 
ence. A 3156 


Subscribe to— 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 
Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior college 
movement 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos 


—The live, forward looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1201 Nineteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


TIAA 


Colleges and their staff members have built one of America’s 


outstanding life insurance companies. The 30th Anniversary 
record: 


$100,000,000 of life insurance is in force. 


55,000 educators are policyholders. 525 institutions have 
TIAA retirement or Collective Life Insurance plans. 


Assets of $240,000,000 make it rank in size in the upper 
ten per cent of all American life insurance companies. 


This represents security and protection owned by educational 
people for their old age, and for their dependents at prior death. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-712-713 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Phone—Pennypacker 5-1223 


FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for 


COLLEGES — UNIVERSITIES 


and Secondary —Elementary Fields 


Qe 


Listed Vacancies Throughout the Year 


M. A. Bryant 
Co-Managers { Thos B. R. Bryant 


W. D. Greulich 
Member—National Association Teachers Agencies 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


The Colleges for Freedom—The Proceedings of the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting, 1948. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. 
( Bulletin, March, 1948.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 
pretative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 
lege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 
of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Frederick Larson and 
Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 170 pages. 
$1.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. $1.00. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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